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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


In a correspondence with the Rev. Albert Barnes, of 
Philadelphia, some months since, in reference to what 
poem it would be desirable next to illustrate, he replies: 
“1 think, by all means, The Task. A man who spreads 
that over the world is always doing good.” 

Encouraged by this expression of opinion, as well as 
by the promptings of my own mind, and by the concur- 
rence of my publishers, in reference to the undertaking, 
I have essayed to bring out an edition of Cowper, which, 
IT hope, may serve the valuable purpose of rendering him 
a favorite with the young and with the general reader. 
While Cowper’s verse is eminently perspicuous, practi- 
cal, and adapted to the popular mind, it cannot be de- 
nied that the mass of readers will fail properly to under- 
stand or appreciate large portions of it, unless accempa- 
nied with explanatory and illustrative notes. 

To the Task, whichis acknowledged by all as the best 
production of Cowper’s vigorous mind, I have addef a 
few of his other poems, that seem most worthy of a place 
beside it, and best entitled to be preserved as memorials 
of his surpassing genius. In making the selection, I 
have been guided by a desire to accommodate it, as far 
as practicable, to the taste of the young, as well as of the 
mature and cultivated reader; and have embraced in it 
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as large a number of poems as can be properly illustrated 
in a single volume. 

The present edition has been prepared, not only for 
popular use, but for a place in seminaries of learning, 
under the strong conviction that a familiar and eritical 
acquaintance with the best of the English poets should be 
made at school, and that there, under competent instruc- 
tion, in the reading of those poets, with the aid of ample 
notes, a decided taste should be formed for such invalua- 
ble productions of human genius, not only as a means 
of rational enjoyment in future years, but as means of a 
wider usefulness. 

The text of this edition has been carefully collated 
with that of Dr. Southey, and numerous errors found in 
some American editions have been corrected. It fur- 
nishes also, among the notes, those Parallel Passages 
am verse Which distinguished Southey’s edition, and which 
will afford much pleasure to every reader of taste. An 
Index to the Task, so very useful for reference, will be 
found at the end of the volume, derived from the same 
edition. Concerning these Parallel Passages and the 
Index, Southey, in his preface, remarks: ‘* An admirer 
of Cowper and a most attentive reader of his works, has 
sent me a copy of the Task, in the margin of which he 
has inserted such parallel passages as he supposed Cow- 
per, while composing the text, might have had, wittingly 
or unwittingly, in mind. He accompanied it with a very 
useful index to that poem, thinking that, although the 
Task is one of the most popular long poems in our lan- 
guage, it is probably the one in which, from its discur- 
sive character, we find with most difficulty a halfremem 
bered passage.” 

For “ Table Talk” and “ Conversation” also, I have in 
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like manner prepared an Index, and have divided all the 
larger poems (except “ Table Talk,” which did not so 
well admit of the division) into sections of convenient 
length, with heads announcing the most prominent sub- 
jects. This important peculiarity of the present edition 
will be found a great convenience, either for desultory 
perusal, or when used in schools. 

The Person and Character of Cowper are set forth, 
with uncommon accuracy and beauty, in the following 
Sketch, by the Rey. T. S. Grimshawe, editor of an ex- 
cellent London edition of Cowper; while the Genius and 
Poetry of Cowper are exhibited with equal excellence 
in the appended dissertation of the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham, Vicar of Harrow, England. 

To render the portrait of the man and of his genius 
more complete, additions have been made from the crit- 
ical observations of Thomas Campbell, the poet, Lord 
Jeffrey, and a discriminating writer in the North Ameri- 
can Review. 

The Notes of the present edition, will be found also to 
contain a large number of biographical incidents of the 

-author, which, besides their intrinsic interest, serve the 
important purpose of casting light upon the text, so that 
the present volume may be regarded as containing a 
Biography of Cowper in the best form it could assume 
—that of illustrating most happily the noblest produc- 
tions of his mind and heart. 

To enjoy fully the exquisite poetry of such a writer, 
one must have at hand the entire literature related to 
each of the poems—must be familiar with the cireum- 
stances under which it was written, with the scenery 
present to the mind of the author, the persons he alludes 
to, the learned or obsolete phrases or words employed, 
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the ancient and now forgotten customs hinted at; in one 
word, the reader, for the time, must be furnished, as far 
as practicable, with the mental perceptions and associa- 
tions and emotions of the author himself when engaged 
in the composition of each successive poem. To supply 
the common reader with such materials for the enjoy- 
ment, and for the profitable perusal, of these celebrated 
productions of Cowper, is the high aim of the present 
edition. 

Having now completed the labor of annotation and 
criticism upon the most admired poems of Milton, Young, 
Thomson, and Cowper, and thus having furnished a se- 
vies, perhaps sufficiently extended, of the English Poets, 
illustrated and fitted for popular use and appreciation, I 
would simply express the hope that they may attain the 
important purpose for which they were designed, of again 
directing an earnest public attention to these valuable 
standard authors, and of greatly augmenting their influ- 
ence and usefulness, in an age when they are in danger 
of being wholly or nearly covered up by the overwhelm- 
ing abundance of a more fresh and exciting, but less 
profitable literature. 


J R. B. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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THE PERSON AND CHARACTER OF COWPER. 


[Szeronep py THE Rey. T. S. Grimsuawe, F.S. A. iv a REcENT Lonpon 
EDITION OF CowPEr’s Works. | 


WHENEVER men have acquired celebrity by those powers of 
genius with which Providence has seen fit to discriminate them, 
a curiosity prevails to learn all the minuter traits of person, habit, 
and real character. We wish to realize the portrait before our 
eyes, to see how far all the component parts are in harmony with 
each other; or whether the elevation of mind which raises them 
beyond the general standard is perceptible in the occurrences of 
common life. 

The person and mind of Cowper seem to have been formed 
with equal kindness by nature: and it may be questioned if she 
ever bestowed on any man, with a fonder prodigality, all the 
requisites to conciliate affection and to inspire respect. 

He is said to have been handsome in his youth. His features 
strongly expressed the powers of his mind and all the sensibility 
of his heart; and even in his declining years, time seemed to 
have spared much of its ravages, though his mind was harassed 
by unceasing nervous excitement. 

He was of a middle stature, rather strong than delicate in the 
form of his limbs: the color of his hair was of a light brown, 
that of his eyes a bluish gray, and his complexion ruddy. In 
his dress he was neat but not finical; in his diet temperate, and 
not dainty. 

He had an air of pensive reserve in his deportment, and his 
extreme shyness sometimes produced in his manners an inde- 
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scribable mixture of awkwardness and ane; but no person 
could be more truly graceful, when he was in perfect health, 
and perfectly pleased with his society. Towards women, in 
particular, his behavior and conversation were delicate and fas- 
cinating in the highest degree. 

There was a simplicity of manner and character in Cowper 
which always charms, and is often the attribute of real genius. 
He was singularly calculated to excite emotions of esteem and 
love by those qualities that win confidence and inspire sympathy. 
In friendship he was uniformly faithful; and, if the events of life 
had not disappointed his fondest hopes, no man would have been 
more eminently adapted for the endearments of domestic life. 

His daily habits of study and exercise are so minutely and 
agreeably delineated in his Letters, that they present a perfect 
portrait of his domestic character. 

His voice conspired with his features to announce to all who 
saw and heard him the extreme sensibility of his heart; and in 
reading aloud he furnished the chief delight of those social, en- 
chanting winter evenings, which he has described so happily in 
the Fourth Book of “The Task.” 

Secluded from the world as he had long been, he yet retained 
in advanced life singular talents for conversation ; and his remarks 
were uniformly distinguished by mild and benevolent pleasantry, 
by a strain of delicate humor, varied by solid and serious good 
sense, and those united charms of a cultivated mind, which he 
has himself very happily described in drawing the character of 
a venerable friend : 


“Grave without dulness, learned without pride, 
Exact, yet not precise ; though meek, keen-eyed ; 
Who, when occasion justified its use, 

Had wit as bright as ready to produce ; 
Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from philosophy’s enlighten’d page, 
His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains, it was a privilege to hear. 


+* 
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Yet, above all, his luxury supreme, 
And his chief glory, was the gospel theme: 
Ambitious not to shine or to excel, : 
But to treat justly what he loved so well.” 


But the traits of his character are nowhere developed with 
happier effect than in his own writings, and especially in his 
poems. From these we shall make a few extracts, and suffer 
him to draw the portrait for himself. 


His admiration of the works of Nature: 


“T never framed a wish, or form’d a plan 
That flatter’d me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene. There early stray’d 
My Fancy, ere yet liberty of choice 
Had found me, or the hope of being free. 
My very dreams were rural; rural too 
The first-born efforts of my youthful muse ; 
Sportive and jingling her poetic bells 
Ere yet her ear was mistress of their powers. 
No bard could please me but whose lyre was tuned 


To Nature’s praises,” 
Task, Bk. IV. 


“Tis born with all; the love of Nature’s works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man, 
Infused at the creation of his kind, 

* * This obtains in all, 
That all discern a beauty in His works, 


And all can taste them,” &c. 
Bk, IV., 740-752. 


God seen and adored in the works of Nature: 


“Not a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak, or stain, 


Of His unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 
1* 
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Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 
The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth.” 
Bk. VL, 240-246. 


His fondness for retirement : 


“Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene ; 
With few associates, and not wishing more. 
Here much I ruminate, as much I may, 
With other views of men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come,” &e. 
Bk, IIL, 117-188. 


His love for his country : 


“England, with all thy faults I love thee still— 


My country! and, while yet a nook is left, 

Where English minds and manners may be found, 

Shall be constrain’d to love thee. Though thy clime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deform’d 

With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer France 

With all her vines; nor for Ausonia’s groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers.” BK. II. 


His humane and generous feelings : 


“Twas born of woman, and drew milk 
As sweet as charity from human breasts. 
I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 
And exercise all functions of a man, 
How then should I and any man that lives 
Be strangers to each other ?” dic. Bk. III., 196-210. 
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His love of liberty : 


~“O Liberty! the prisoner’s pleasing dream, 
The poet’s muse, his passion, and his theme ; 
Genius is thine, and thou art. Fancy’s nurse ; 
Lost without thee the ennobling powers of verse; 
Heroic song from thy free touch acquires 
Its clearest tone, the rapture it inspires: 
Place me where Winter breathes his keenest air, 
And I will sing, if Liberty be there ; 
And I will sing at Liberty’s dear feet, 
Tn Afric’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest heat.” 

Table Talk. 


“Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it.” Task, Bk. V. 


His depressive malady, and the source of its cure: 


“JT was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since ; with many an arrow deep infix’d 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One, who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live.” 
Bk, III. 


iL 


The employment of his time, and design of his life and write 


ings: 


“Me, therefore, studious of laborious ease, 
Not slothful, happy to deceive the time, 
Not waste it, and aware that human life 
Is but a loan to be repaid with use, 

When He shall call his debtors to account, 
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From whom are all our blessings, business finds 
Fen here; while sedulous I seek t’ improve, 
At least neglect not, or leave unemploy’d, 
The mind He gave me; driving it, though slack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work 
By causes not to be divulged in vain, 
To its just point—the service of mankind.” 
Bk. IIL, 361-372. 


Here perhaps will be the most convenient and fitting 
place to insert a few observations from the pen of Lord 
Jeffrey, as more fully illustrating the personal character 
of the poet. 


The personal character of Cowper is easily estimated from 
the writings he has left, and the anecdotes contained in this 
publication (Hayley’s Life of Cowper). He seems to have been 
chiefly remarkable for a certain feminine gentleness and delicacy 
of nature, that shrank back from all that was boisterous, pre- 
sumptuous, or rude. His secluded life and awful impressions 
of religion, concurred in fixing upon his manners something of 
a saintly purity and decorum, and in cherishing that pensive 
and contemplative turn of mind by which he was so much dis- 
tinguished. His temper appears to have been yielding and be- 
nevolent; and though sufliciently steady and confident in the 
opinions he had adopted, he was very little inclined, in general, 
to force them upon the conviction of others. The warmth of 
his religious zeal made an occasional exception; but the habitual 
temper of his mind was toleration and indulgence ; and it would 
be difficult, perhaps, to name a satirical and popular author so 
entirely free from jealousy and fastidiousness, or so much dis- 
posed to make the most liberal and impartial estimate of the 
merit of others, in literature, in politics, and in the virtues and 
accomplishments of social life. No angry or uneasy passions, 


ap 
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indeed, seem at any time to haye found a place in his bosom ; 
and, being incapable of malevolence himself, he probably passed 
through life without having once excited that feeling in the 
breast of another. 


Mr. Grimshawe’s sketch will now be resumed; in 
which he proceeds to say that, the office of doing justice 
to the poetical genius of Cowper having been assigned 
to an individual so well qualified to execute it with taste 
and ability (the Rev. John Cunningham, whose disser- 
tation follows this article), all that now seems necessary, 
is simply to illustrate the beauties of Cowper’s poetry in 
the same manner as. ane have exhibited his personal 
character. We shall present a brief series of poetical 
portraits. 


The following portrait of Lord Chatham is drawn with great 
force and spirit: 


“Tn him Demosthenes was heard again ; 
And Freedom taught him her Athenian strain: 
She clothed him with authority and awe, 
Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 
His speech, his form, his action, full of grace, 
And all his country beaming in his face, 
He stood, as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 
No sycophant or slave, that dared oppose “ 
Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; : 
And every venal stickler for the yoke 
Felt himself crush’d at the first word he spoke.” 


soll Table Talk. 
+8 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds: 


“There touch’d by Reynolds, a dull blank becomes 
A lucid mirror, in which Nature sees 
All her reflected features.” 


Bacon the sculptor: 
“Bacon there 
Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips.” * 


The Martyrs of the Reformation : 


“Their blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim, 
Our claim'to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk with God, to be divinely free, 
To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 
Yet few remember them. They lived unknown 
Till persecution dragg’d them into fame, 

_ And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew 
—No marble tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song : 
And history, so warm on meaner themes, 

Is cold on this. She execrates indeed 

The tyranny that doom’d them to the fire, 

But gives the glorious sufferers little praise.” 
: Task, Bk. V. 


? Dy Pe Oe) 6 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress : 


“O thou, whom, borne on Fancy’s eager wing 
Back to the season of life’s happy spring, 
I pleased remember, and, while mem’ry yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne’er forget ; 
Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 
“Whose humorous vein, strong sense, and simple style, 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 


* Alluding to the monument to Lord Chatham, in Westminster Abbey. 
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Witty and well-employ’d, and, like thy Lord, 

Speaking in parables his slighted word: 

I name thee not, lest so despised a name 

Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame : 

Yet e’en in transitory life's late day, 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 

Revere the man, whose Pilgrim marks the road, 

And guides the Progress of the soul to God.” 

Tirocinium. 
Brown, the rural designer, who, in Cowper’s time, was greatly 

celebrated for his skill in laying out grounds for the nobility and 
gentry. Fora beautiful sketch of him refer to “The Task,” 
Book IIL., 765-783. 


London: The sketch will be found in “ The Task,” Book III., 
835-848. Book I., 697—724. 


We add a few short passages : 


“Not to understand a treasurer’s worth 
Till time has stolen away the slighted good, 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 
And makes the world the wilderness it is.” 


“Not a year but pilfers as he goes 
Some youthful grace, that age would gladly keep.” 


With these acknowledged claims to popular favor, it is pleas- 
ing to reflect on the singular moderation of Cowper amidst the 
snares of literary fame. His motives seem to have been pure 
and simple, and his main design to elevate the character of the 
age, and to glorify God. 

But it is not merely the poetic claims of Cowper which have 
earned for him so just a title to public gratitude and praise. It 
would be unjust not to bestow particular notice on a talent, in 
which he singularly excelled—the talent of writing letters. 
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The Letters of Cowper are not distinguished by any remarkable 


superiority of thought or diction : it is rather the easy and grace- 
ful flow of sentiment and feeling, his enthusiastic love of nature, 
his touching representations of common and domestic life, and 
above all, the ingenuous disclosure of the recesses of his own 
heart, that constitute their charm and excellence. They form 
a kind of biographical sketch, drawn by his own hand. His 
poetry proclaims the author; his correspondence depicts the 
man. We see him in his walks, in the privacy of his study, in 
his daily occupations, amid the endearments of home, and with 
all the qualities that inspire friendship, and awaken confidence 
and love. We learn what he thought, what he said, his views 
of men and manners, his personal habits and history. ° His ideas 
usually flow without meditation. Allis natural and easy. There 
is no display, no evidence of conscious superiority, no conceal- 
ment of his real sentiments. He writes as he feels and thinks, 
and with such an air of truth and frankness, that he seems to 
stamp upon the letter the image of his mind, with the same 
fidelity of resemblance that the canvas represents his external 
form and features. We see in them the sterling good sense of 
‘a man, the playfulness and simplicity of a child, the winning 
softness and delicacy of a woman’s feelmgs. He can write upon 
any subject, or write without one. He can embellish what is 
real by the graces of his imagination, or invest what is imagin- 
ary with the semblance of reality. He can smile or he can 
weep ; philosophize or trifle; descant with fervor on the loveli- 
ness of nature, talk about his tame hares, or cast the overflow- 
ings of an affectionate heart at the shrine of friendship. His 
correspondence is a wreath of many flowers. His letters will 
always be read with delight and interest, and by many, perhaps, 
will be considered to be the rivals of his poems. They are 
justly entitled to the eulogium which we know to have been 
pronounced upon them by Charles James Fox,—that of being 
“the best specimens of epistolary excellence in the English lan- 
guage.” 


¥ 
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The oreat end and aim which he proposed to himself as an 
author has already been illustrated from his writings: we add 


one more passage to show the sanctity of his character : 


“Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 
I never trusted to an arm but thine, 
Nor hoped but in thy righteousness divine. 
My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child; 
Howe’er perform’d, it was their brightest part 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart. 
Cleansed in thine own all-purifying blood, 
Forgive their eyil, and accept their good. 
I cast them at thy feet—my only plea 
Is what it was—dependence upon thee: 
While struggling in the vale of tears below, 
That never fail’d, nor shall it fail mé now.” Truth. 


We confess that we are edified by this simple, yet sublime 
piety. It was from this source that Cowper drew the materials 
that have given to his writings the character of so elevated a mo- 
rality. Too seldom, alas! have poets consecrated their powers 
to the cause of divine truth. In modern times, especially, we 
have witnessed a voluptuous imagery and appeal to the passions, 
in some highly-gifted writers, which have contributed to under- 
mine public morality, and to tarnish the purity of female minds. 
But it is the honorable distinction of Cowper’s poetry, that noth- 
ing is to be found to eacite a blush on the check of modesty, nor 
a single line that requires to be blotted. He has done much to 
introduce a purer and more exalted taste; hers the poet of na- 
ture, the poet of the heart and conscience, and, what is a still 
higher praise, the poet of Christianity. He mingled the waters 
of Helicon with the hallowed streams of Siloam ; and planted the 
Cross amid the bowers of the Muses. 

That religion cannot only supply the noblest theme, but also 
communicate a corresponding sublimity of thought and language, 
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will appear on reading the glowing and poetical description of : 


the Millennial Period, commencing with— 
“ Sweet is the harp of prophecy.” 
Task, Bk. VI, 147-811. 

By this strain of poetry, so adapted to the spirit of the pres- 
ent age, Cowper is rapidly accomplishing a revolution in the 
public taste, and creating a new race of readers. He is purify- 
ing the literary atmosphere from its noxious vapors. He has 
taught us that literary celebrity, acquired at the cost of public 
morals, is but an inglorious triumph, and merits no better title 
than that of splendid infamy. His page has fully proved that 
the varied field of nature, the scenes of domestic life, and the 
rich domains of moral and religious truth, are sufficiently ample 
for the exercise of poetic taste and fancy ; while they never fail 
to tranquillize the mind, to invigorate the principles, and to en- 
large the bounds of virtuous pleasure. 

Though the singular and mysterious malady of Cowper has 
been the occasion of repeated remark, we cannot dismiss the sub- 
ject without a few reflections. 

In recording the lot of genius, Milton, it is known, was blind, 
Pope was afflicted with sickness, and Tasso, Swift, and Collins, 
- were exposed to the aberrations of reason. <“‘ Moralists,”’ says 
Dr. Johnson, “talk of the uncertainty of fortune, and of the 
transitoriness of beauty; but it is yet more dreadful to consider 
that the powers of the mind are equally liable to change—that 
understanding may make its appearance and depart, that it may 
blaze and expire.” It seems as if the mind were too ethereal to 
be confined within the bounds of its earthly prison, or that the 
too frequent and intense exercise of thought disturbs the digest- 
ive organs, and lays the foundation of hypochondriacal feelings, 
which cloud the serenity of the soul. 

Let those to whom Providence has assigned a humbler path, 
Iearn the duty of contentment, and be thankful that if they are 
denied the honors attendant on rank and genius, they are at 
least exempted from its trials. For where there are heights, 
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there are depths; and he who occupies the summit is often seen 
* descending into the valley of humiliation. 

That a similar morbid temperament may be traced in the case 
of Cowper is indisputable; nor can a more conclusive evidence 
be adduced than the words of his own memoir: “I was struck, 
not long after my settlement in the Temple (as a student at law), 
with such a dejection of spirits, as none but they who have felt 
the same can have the least conception of. Day and night I 
was upon the rack, lying down in horror, and rising up in de- 
spair.” In his subsequent attack, religion became an adjunct, 
not a cause ; for he describes himself at that period as having 
lived without religion. The impression under which he labored 
was therefore manifestly not suggested by a theological creed, 
but was the delusion of a distempered fancy. Every other view 
is founded on misconception, and must inevitably tend to mislead 
the public. 

The fruitful source of all this misery was the indulgence of an 
over-excited state of feeling. His mind was never quiescent. 
Occurrences, which an ordinary degree of self-possession would 
have met with calmness, or passive indifference, were to him the 
subject of mental agony and distress. His imagination gave 
magnitude to trifles, till what was at first ideal at length as- 
sumed the character of a terrible reality. He was always anti- 
cipating evil; and so powerful is the influence of fancy, that 
what we dread we seldom fail to realize. Thus Swift lived in 
the constant fear of mental imbecility, and at. length incurred 
the calamity. We scarcely know a spectacle more pitiable, and 
yet more reprehensible. For what is the use of reason, if we 
reject its dictates? or the promise of the Spirit to help our in- 
firmities, if we nevertheless yield to their sway? How import- 
ant in the education of youth to repress the first symptoms of 
nervous irritability, to invigorate the principles, and to train the 
mind to habits of self-discipline, and firm reliance upon God ! 
The far greater proportion of human trials originate not in the 
appointment of Providence, but may be traced to the want of a 
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well-ordered and duly-regulated mind; to the ascendency of 
passion, and to the absence of mental and moral energy. It is? 
possible to indulge in a state of mind that shall rob every bless- 
ing of half its enjoyment, and give to every trial a double por- 
tion of bitterness. 

We turn with delight to a more edifying feature in his char- 
acter—his submission under this dark dispensation, and to that 
wise Providence which overruled for good his distressing malady. 
The severest trials are not without their alleviation, nor the ac- 
companiment of some gracious purpose. Had it not been for 
Cowper’s malady, the world might never have been presented 
with the Task, nor the Church of Christ with the Olney Hymns. 
He was constrained to write in order to divert his melancholy. 
“Despair,” he observes, “made amusement necessary, and I 
found poetry the most agreeable amusement.” “In such a sit- 
uation of mind, encompassed by the midnight of absolute de- 
spair, and a thousand times filled with unspeakable horror, I 
first commenced an author. Distress drove me to it; and the 
impossibility of subsisting without some employment still ree- 
ommends it.” 

Independently of the interest created by the events of Cow- 
per’s life, there 2s something singularly impressive in the mechan- 
asm of his mind. It presents the most wonderful combinations 
of the grave and the gay, the social and the retired ; ministering 
to the spiritual joy of others, yet enveloped in the gloom of dark- 
ness ; enchained with fetters, yet vigorous and free ; soaring to the 
heights of Zion, yet precipitated to the depths below. It re- 
sembled a beautiful landscape, overshadowed by a dark and 
impending cloud. But it is worthy of observation, that for up- 
wards of twenty years—during this period of his life—his mind 
never suffered a total alienation. It was a partial eclipse ; not 
night, nor yet day. He lived long enough, both for himself and 
others ; sufficient to discharge all the claims of an affectionate 
friendship, and to raise to himself an imperishable name on the 
noble foundation of moral virtue. 
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Tue following judicious observations are selected from 
a Dissertation by the Rev. J. W. Cunnuveuam, Vicar of 
Harrow, England. It has the greater value from the 
fact that the writer took pains to acquaint himself with 
the observations of different reviewers, scattered over a 
large number of volumes, and has endeavored (and not 
without remarkable success) to collect those criticisms 
into a focus, and thus present them within a moderate 
compass to the reader. He declares himself not ashamed 
to profit from the labor and genius of his predecessors 
in the same course, and to let them say for him what 


he could not say so well for himself. 


It is impossible not to be struck with certain peculiarities in 
the history of Cowper, as connected with his poetical produc- 
tions. Although “born a poet, if ever there was one”’—think- 
ing and feeling upon all occasions as none but a poet could, 
expressing himself in verse with almost incredible facility, it 
does not appear that Cowper, between the ages of fourteen and 
thirty-three produced any thing beyond the most trifling speci- 
mens of his art. A few light and agreeable poems, two hymns 
written at Huntingdon, with about sixty others composed at 
Olney, are almost the only known poetical productions of his 
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pen between the years 1749 and 1782, at which last period he 
committed his volumes of poems in rhyme to the press. . 

There are examples in the physical world of mountains re- 
posing in coldness and quietness for ages, and, at length, with- 
out any apparent new stimulus, awaking from their slumber and 
deluging the surrounding vineyards with streams of fire. But 
it is, we believe, an unheard-of poetical phenomenon, for a mind 
teeming with such tendencies and capabilities as that of Cowper, 
to sleep through so long a period, and, at length, suddenly to 
awake, when illness and age might seem to have laid their pal- 
sying hand upon its energies, and at once to erect itself into 
poetical life and supremacy. But if the tardy development of 
the powers of. our author was one peculiarity in his case, the 
suddenness and completeness of the development was, under his 
circumstances, a still greater subject of surprise. While there 
were certain peculiarities in the case of Cowper which were cal- 
culated to destroy all reasonable expectations of such poems as 
he has given to the public, we are not sure that these very pe- 
culiarities have not assisted to supply his poetry with some of 
its characteristic and most valuable features. Among the quali- 
ties, for example, by which his compositions are distinguished, 
are those of strong sense—moderation on all subjects most apt 
to throw the mind off its balance—maturity in thought, reason- 
ing, and imagination—fulness without inflation—the “ strength 
of the oak without its nodosities’—the “inspiration of the 
Sibyl without her contortions”—the most profound and exten- 
sive views of human nature. But perhaps every one of these 
qualities is oftener the growth of age than of youth ; and is rath- 
er the tardy fruit of patient experience than the sudden poet 
of untrained and-undisciplined genius. 

In like manner, the poetry of Cowper is characterized by the 
most touching tenderness, by the deepest sympathy with the 
sufferings of others, by a penetrating insight into the dark re- 
cesses of a tempted and troubled heart. But where are qualities 
such as these so likely to be cultivated as in the shady places of 
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a suffering mind, and in the school of that stern mistress who 
teaches us “from our own to melt at others’ woe,” and to ad- 
minister to others the medicines which have healed ourselves ? 

In proceeding to consider some of the claims of Cowper to the 
character of a poet, we would first direct attention to the consti- 
tution of his mind. 

Almost all critics have regarded an ardent love of nature as a 
sine qua non in the constitution of a poet. And nature, surely, 
never had a more enthusiastic admirer than the author of the 
Task. How feelingly does he write on this subject ! 


“T have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close-cropp’d by nibbling sheep, 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs ; have loved the rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by river’s brink, 
Her since, a truant boy, I pass’d my bounds, 
To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames.” 


Although unacquainted with nature in her sublimest aspect, 
every point in creation appears to have acharm for him. Poetry 
being essentially an imitative art, he who is no lover of nature 
loses all the finest subjects of imitation. On the contrary, this 
attachment, especially if he be of an ardent character, supplies 
subjects to the Muse everywhere. Winter or summer, the wil- 
derness and the garden, the cedar of Libanus and the hyssop 
on the wall; all that is dull and ineloquent to another has a 
voice for him, and rouses him to think, to feel, to admire, and to 
speak. ‘Oh, I could spend whole days and nights (writes Cow- 
per to Mr. Newton) in feeding upon a lovely prospect! My eyes 
drink the rivers as they flow. If every human being on earth 
could think for one quarter of an hour as I have done for many 
years, there might perhaps be many miserable men among them, 
but not an unawakened one could be found from the arctic to 


the antartic circle.” 
Another poetical quality in the mind of Cowper is his ardent 
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love of his species—a love which led him to contemplate, with 
the most solicitous regard, their wants, tastes, passions ; their 
diseases, and the appropriate remedies for them. It has been 
justly observed, that, if there are some that have little taste for 
the poetry which delineates only inanimate beings or objects, 
there is hardly any one who does not listen with sympathy and 
delight to that which exhibits the fortunes and feelings of man. 
The truth is, we suppose, that this last order of topics is most 
easily brought home to our business and bosoms. Aristotle con- 
siders that the imitation or delineation of human actions is one 
of the main objects of poetry. But if this be true, if “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” and one of the highest offices 
of poetry be to exhibit, as upon the stage, the fortunes and pas- 
sions of his fellow-beings—few have attained such eminence in 
his art as Cowper. His hymns are the close transcripts of his 
own soul. His rhymed poems are for the most part exhibitions 
of man in all his attitudes of thought and action. In the “ Task” 
he passes every moment from the contemplation of nature to that 
of the being who inhabits this fair though fallen world. He 
lashes the vices, laughs at the follies, mourns over the guilt 
of his species: he spares no pains to conduct the guilty to the 
feet of their only true Friend, and to land the miserable amidst 
the green pastures and still waters of heavenly consolation. 
Another property in the mind of Cowper, which has’ given 
birth to some of the noblest passages in his poems, is his in- 
tense love of freedom. The political state of England was scarce- 
ly ever more degraded than at the period when he began to 
write; and every real patriot who could wield the pen, or lift 
the voice in the cause of legitimate and regulated freedom, had 
plenty to do at home. At the same period also the profligacy 
and tyranny of the privileged orders in France, and other of the 
old European dynasties, were such as to provoke the indignation 
of every lover of liberty. And lastly, at this time, that horrible 
traffic in human flesh, that capital crime, disgrace, and curse of 
the human species, the Slave Trade, prevailed in all its horrors, 
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How splendid are many of the passages scattered so. pi sfigally 
through his poems, in which the author rebukes the crimes of 
despotism and cruelty at home or abroad, and claims for man- 
kind the high privileges with which God, by an “everlasting 
charter, had endowed them. 

But, after all, perhaps, the peculiarity in the mind of Cowper, 
which gives the chief charm to his poetry, is the depth aired ar- 
dor of his piety. 

It is impossible not to be aware of the severance which crit- 
ics have labored to effect between religion and poetry—between 
the character of the prophet and of the poet; and that John- 
son’s decision is thought by some to be final on the subject. 
Cowper himself admits that the connection has been rare be- 
tween the two characters—as witness the following lines (see 
Table Talk, lines 716-725, 734-739). 


“Pity religion has so seldom found 
A skilful guide into poetic ground!” ete. 


The theory which endeavors to secure a perpetual divorce be- 
tween religion and poetry has not the authority of the great 
‘critics of antiquity—Longinus and Quinctilian, nor is it founded 
on just views of the constitution of our nature. Lighter themes 
can be expected to awaken only light and transient feelings in 
the bosom, The profounder topics of religion sink deeper ; 
touch all the hidden springs of thought and action; and awaken 
emotions which have all the force and permanence of the great 
principles and interests in which they originate. 

Né6 assertion has less warrant than that faste suffers by its 
alliance with religion. The proper objects of taste are beauty 
and sublimity ; and if (as a modern critic seems to us to have 
incontrovertibly established) beauty and sublimity do not reside 
in the mere forms and colors of the objects we contemplate, but 
in the associations which they suggest to the mind, it cannot be 
questioned that the associations suggested to a man of piety ex- 
ceed both in beauty and sublimity those of every other class, 
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God, as a Father, is the most lovely of all objects: God, as an 
avenger, is the most terrible; and it is to the religious man ex- 
clusively, that this at once most tender and most terrible Being 
is disclosed, in all the beauty and majesty of holiness, by every 
object which he contemplates. The same sentiment is expressed 
by Cowper : 


“His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ‘My Father made them all!” 


It is striking to what extent the greatest poets of all ages and 
countries have called in religion, under some form or other, to 
their assistance. This may be affirmed not only of Homer in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and of Virgil in the Georgics and neid, 
but of the most distinguished English poets—of “ the sage and 
serious: Spenser,” and of the immortal author of ‘“ Paradise 
Lost” himself. Nor can we hesitate to trace the deep interest 
continually excited by the poetry of Cowper, in great measure, 
to the same source. Though often careless in the structure of 
his verse ; ‘though sometimes lame and prosaic in his manner ; 
though frequently employed about unpopular topics; he is per- 
haps the most popular, with the exception of one, of all the 
English poets; and we believe that the main source of his gen- 
eral acceptance is the fact that he never fails to introduce the 
Creator into the scenes of his own universe ; that, by the soar- 
ings of his own mind, he lifts us from earth to heaven, and 
“makes us familiar with a world unseen ;” that he draws large- 
ly from the mine of Scripture, and thus exhibits the majesty 
and love of the Divine Being, in words and imagery, which the 
great object of his wonder and love himself provides. 

Indeed, few have been disposed to deny to Cowper the high- 
est of all poetical titles—that of The Poet of Christianity. In 
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this field he has but one rival, the author of the ‘“ Paradise 
Lost.” And, happily, the provinces which they have chosen 
for themselves within the sacred inclosure are, for the most part, 
so distinct, that it is scarcely necessary to bring them into com- 
parison, ‘The distinguishing qualities of Milton are a surpassing 
elevation of thought and energy of expression, which leave the 
mind scarcely able to breathe under the pressure of his majesty, 
courage, and sublimity. “Cowper,” says Mr. James Montgom- 
ery, “rarely equals Milton in sublimity, to which his subjects 
but seldom led; he excels him in easy expression, delicate pleas- 
antry, and generous satire; and he resembles him in the tem- 
perate use of all his transcendent abilities. He never crushes 
his subject by falling upon it, nor permits his subject to crush 
him by falling beneath it. Invested with a sovereign command 
of diction, and enjoying unlimited freedom of thought, he is never 
prodigal of words, and he never riots amid the exuberance of his 
conceptions : his economy displays his wealth, and his moderation 
is the proof of his power: his richest phrases seem the most 
obvious expression of his ideas, and his mightiest exertions are 
made apparently without toil. This is one of the grandest char- 
acteristics of Milton. It would be difficult to name a third Eng- 
lish poet who could claim a similar distinction.” 

“Milton and Cowper alone,” adds the same critic, “‘ appear 
always to walk within the limits of their genius, yet up to the 
height of their great argument. We are not pretending to ex- 
alt them above all other British poets; we have only compared 
them together on one point wherein they accord with each other 
and differ from the rest. But there is one feature of resemblance’ 
between them of a nobler kind. These good and faithful ser- 
vants, who had received ten talents each, neither buried them in 
the earth nor expended them for their own glory, nor lavished 
them in profligacy, but occupied them for their Master’s service ; 
and we trust have both entered into his joy. Their unfading 
labors have disproved the idle and impious position, which 
vain philosophy has endeayored to establish,—that religion 
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can neither be adorned by poetry, nor poetry ennobled Ly re- 
ligion.” 

Having thus noticed some of those grand peculiarities in the 
mind of Cowper which appear to have mainly contributed to 
place him among the highest order of poets, we proceed to point 
out some subordinate qualifications, without which those already 
referred to would have failed to raise him to his present ele- 
vation. 

In the: first place, then, he was one of the most simple and 
natural of all writers. With the exception of the sacred vol- 
ume, it would perhaps be impossible to name any compositions 
with so large a proportion of simple ideas and Saxon monosyl- 
lables. He began to be an author when Pope, with his admira- 
ble critic Johnson, had established a taste for all that was most 
ornate, pompous, and complicated in phraseology. But, with 
aue respect for the genius and power of this class of writers, he 
may be said to have hewn out to himself a new path to glory. 
It has been justly said by an accomplished modern critic and 
poet (Montgomery), that, “ between the school of Dryden and 
Pope, with their few remembered successors, not one of whom 
ranks now above a fourth-rate poet; for Young, Thomson, Gold- 
smith, Gray, and Collins, though flourishing in the interval, were 
not of their school, but all, in their respective ways, originals ;— 
between the school of Dryden, and Pope, and our undisciplined, 
independent contemporaries, Cowper stands as havirig closed the 
. age of the former illustrious masters, and commenced that of the 
eccentric leaders of the modern fashions in song. We cannot 
stop to trace the affinity which he bears to either of these gen- 
erations, so dissimilar from each other; but zt would be easy to 
show how little he owed to his immediate forerunners, and how 
much his immediate followers have been indebted to him. All 
the cant phrases, all the technicalities of the former school he 
utterly threw away, and by his rejection of them they became 
obsolete. He boldly adopted cadences of verse unattempted 
before, which, though frequently uncouth, and sometimes scarcely 
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reducible to rhythm, were not seldom ingeniously significant, and 
signally energetic. He feared not to. employ colloquial, philo- 
sophical; judicial -idioms, and forms of argument, and illustra- 
tions, which enlarged the vocabulary of poetical terms, less by 
recurring to obsolete ones (which has been too prodigally done 
since), than by hazardous, and generally happy innovations of 
more recent origin, which have become graceful and dignified 
by usage, though Pope and his imitators durst not have touched 
them. ‘The eminent adventurous revivers of English poetry 
about thirty years ago, Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, in 
their blank verse, trod directly in the steps of Cowper, and, in 
their early productions at least, were each, in a measure, what 
he made them, Our author may legitimately be styled the fa- 
ther of this triumvirate, who are, in truth, the living fathers of 
the innumerable race of moderns, whom no human ingenuity 
could well classify into their respective schools.” 

The simplicity of Cowper, as a thinker, examiner, and writer, 
is unquestionably one of his greatest charms. In all that he says 
and does, there is a total absence of all plot and stratagem, of all 
pretensions to think profoundly or write finely ; though, without 
an effort, he does both. His manner is to invite you to walk 
abroad with:-him amidst the glories of nature; to fix at random 
on some point in the landscape; to display its beauties or its 
peculiarities—to touch on some feature which has perhaps alto- 
gether escaped your own eye—to pour out the simplest thoughts 
in the simplest language—and to make you feel that never man 
before had so sweet, so moral, so devout, so affectionate, so gift- 
ed, so musical a companion. The simplicity of his style is, con- 
sidering its strength, without a parallel. No author perhaps has 
done more to recover the language of Britain from the tyranny 
of a foreign idiom, and to teach English people to speak in Eng- 
lish accents. In some instances, it may be granted, that he is 
somewhat more colloquial and homely than the dignity of his 
subject warrants ; but ‘for offencés-of: this kind. he makes the 
amplest. compensation; by leading us’ to those “wells of unde- 
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filed English,” at which he had drunk so deeply, and whence 
alone the pure streams of English composition are to be drawn. 

It is next to be noticed, that the style of Cowper is as nervous, 
as it is clear and unpretending. It is impossible to compare the 
works of Addison, and others of the simple class of writers, with 
Johnson and those of his class, without feeling that what they 
gain in simplicity they often lose in strength and power. But 
the language of Cowper is often to the full as vigorous and mas- 
culine as that of Shakspeare. Bring a tyrant or a slave-driver 
before him for judgment; and the axe of the one and the 
scourge of the other are not keener weapons than the words of 
the poet. 

In the next place, it will not be questioned by any reader of 
his Letters that Cowper was a wit of the very highest order—and 
this quality is by no means confined to his prose, but enters 
largely into every thing that he writes. No author surprises us 
more frequently with rapid turns and unexpected coincidences. 
The mock sublime is one of his favorite implements; and he 
employs it with almost unrivalled success. There is also a deli- 
cacy of touch in his witticisms which is more easily felt than de- 
scribed ; and his wit has this noble singularity, that it is never 
derived from wrong sources, or directed to wrong ends. It never 
wounds a feeling heart, or deepens the blush upon a modest cheek. 
Other wits are apt to dip their vessels in any stream which pre- 
sents itself: Cowper draws only from the purest fountains. It 
has been said of Sterne that he hides his pearls in a ditch, and 
forces his readers to dive for them; but the witticisms of Cow- 
per are as well calculated to instruct as to delight. 

This last topic is intimately connected with another—the as- 
tonishing fertility of his imagination. It was observed by the 
late Sir James Mackintosh, of the friend and ornament of his 
species, William Wilberforce, that “he was perhaps the finest of 
all orators of his own particular order; that the wealth of his 
imagination was such, that no idea seemed to present itself to his 
mind without its accompanying image or ghost, which he could 
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produce at his pleasure, and which it was a matter of self-denial 
if he did not produce.” And the latter part of this criticism 
might seem to be made for Cowper. His mind appears never to 
wait for an image, but to be overrun by them. In argument or 
deseription—in hurling the thunders of rebuke, or whispering 
the messages of mercy—he does but wave his wand, and a host 
of spiritual essences descend to darken or brighten the scenes at 
his bidding ; to supply new weapons of rebuke, or new visions of 
love and joy. Some of his personifications are among the finest 
in any language. What, for example, has more of the genuine 
spirit of poetry than the personification of Famine in the follow- 
ing lines ?— 
“He calls for Famine 3 

eeaecas and the meager fiend 

Blows mildew from between his lips 

And taints the golden ear.” 


What, again, is superior in this way to his address to Win- 
ter ?— 
“O Winter! ruler of the inverted year! 
Thy scatter’d hair with sleet-like ashes fill’d, 
Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp’d in clouds, 
A lifeless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urged by storms along its slippery way.” 


But the examples of this species of personification are without 
number; and we are not afraid to bring many of them into com- 
parison with the Discord of Homer, the Fame of Virgil, or the 
Famine of Ovid—passages of so powerful a cast as at once, and 
without any assistance, to establish the poetical authority of their 
inventors. 

It may seem strange to some that we should assign a place 
among the poetical claims of Cowper to his strong sense. He 
appears to us to be one of the most just, natural, and rational 
of all writers; and, however poetry may seem to appropriate to 
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herself rather the remote and visionary regions of fiction than 
that of dull reality, we are disposed to think that, even in her 
wildest wanderings, she will maintain no real or permanent as- 
cendenecy-over the mind if she widely deviates from nature and 
good sense, “ Monstrous sights, 
have added, monstrous conceptions, “ please but for a moment, 
if they please at all; for they derive their charm merely from 
the beholder’s'amazement. ... . To say of any thing that it is 
‘contrary to Hattie)? denotes censure and disgust on the part of 
the speaker ; ‘as’ the epithet ‘natural’ intimates an agreeable 
quality, and seems, for the most part, to imply that a thing is as 
it ought to be, suitable to our own taste, and congenial to our 


”? 


says Beattie, and he might 


own disposition... . . Think how we should relish a painting 
in which there was no regard to colors, proportions, or any of 
the physical laws of nature; where the eyes and ears of animals 
were placed in their shoulders, where the sky was green, and the 
grass crimson.” Such distortions and anomalies would not be 
less offensive in poetry than in the sister art. And it is one of 
the main sources of delight in Cowper that all is in its due pro- 
portion, and wears its right colors ; that the “eyes and ears” are 
in “their proper places ;” that his skies are blue, and his grass 
is green; and that every reflection of the poet has, what he him- 
self calls, the “stamp and clear impression of good sense.” 

The very passage in the Sixth Book of “The Task,” from 
which this line is taken, and which furnishes, perhaps, the most 
perfect delineation of a true Christian, supplies, at the same time, 
an admirable example of the quality we mean; and shows that 
even where his feelings were the most intensely interested, his 
passions were under the control of his reason; that, when he 
mounted the chariot of the sun, he took care not to approach 
too near the flaming luminary. 

It would be impossible, in a sketch such as this, not to advert 
to the powers of the author as a satirist. And here, we think, 
the most partial critic will be scarcely disposed to deny that he 
sometimes handles his knife a little at random, and with too 
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much severity. He had early in life been intimate with Church- 
ill; and with scarcely a touch of the temper of that right Eng- 
lish poet, had plainly caught something of his manner. There 
is this wide distinction between him and his master—that his 
irony and rebuke are never the weapons of party or personality, 
but of truth, honor, and the public good. The strong, though 
homely image, applied by Churchill to another critic, — 


“Like a butcher, doomed for life 
Tn his mouth to wear his knife,’— 


is too just a picture of its author, but is infinitely far from being 
that of Cowper. It was well said of his satire, that “it was the 
offspring of benevolence ; and that, like the Pelian spear, it fur- 
nishes the only cure for the wound it inflicts. When he is 
obliged to blame, he pities: when he condemns, it is with regret. 
His censures display no triumphant superiority, but rather ex- 
press a turn of feeling such as we might suppose angels to 
indulge in at the prospect of human frailty.” 

But, if his satirical powers were sometimes indulged to excess, 
it is impossible to deny that he was, generally and habitually, of 
all poets the most sympathizing and tender. Nothing in human 
composition can surpass the tenderness of the poem on receiving 
his mother’s picture (inserted at the end of this volume), or of 
those exquisite lines. addressed to a Protestant lady in France 
suffering under deep calamity. 

The hymns are-almost uniformly of the same character. 
Drawn from the deep recesses of a broken heart, they find a 
short and certain way to the bosom of others. 

And this leads to the notice of another peculiarity of his 
writings. It is said to have been a favorite maxim of Lord 
Byron, “that every writer is interesting to others in proportion 
as he is able and willing to seize and to display to them the hid- 
den workings of his own soul.” The noble critic is himself a 
strong exemplification of the truth of his own rule. Not merely 
his heroes and his heroines, but his rocks, mountains, and rivers, 
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are a sort of fac-simile of himself. The blue lake reposing among 
the mountains is the bard in a-state of repose. The thunder 
leaping from rock to rock is the same mind under the strong ex- 
citement of passion. But, perhaps, of all writers Cowper 1s the 
most habitually what may be termed an experimentalist in poetry. 
He sought in “the man within,” the secret machinery by which 
to touch and to control the world without. He felt deeply, and 
caught the feeling as it rose, and transferred it warm from the 
heart to his own paper. Hence one great attraction of his 
writings. The sensations of other men are to a great degree our 
own; and the poetical exhibition of these sensations is the pre- 
senting to us a sort of illuminated mirror in which we see our- 
selves, and are, according to the view, moved to sorrow or to joy. 
Preachers as well as poets will do well te remember this law of 
our nature, and will endeavor to analyze and to delineate their 
own feelings if they mean to reach those of others. Unhappily, 
the noble author of this canon in philosophy and literature had 
no very profitable picture of this kind to display to his fellow- 
men. He has taught, however, no unimportant lesson to his 
species, if he has instructed us in the utter wretchedness of those 
who, gifted with the noblest powers, refuse to consecrate them 
to the glorious Giver. But, however unprofitable his own appli- 
cation of the rule, the rule itself is valuable; and, in the case of 
Cowper, we have the application of it, both on the largest scale 
and to the best possible purpose. 

It has been the habit with many to assign to Cowper only a 
second or third place in the.scale of poets, on the ground that 
he is, according to their estimate, altogether “incapable of the 
true sublime.” Now, it must be admitted that, if the only true 
sublimity in writing be to write like Milton, Cowper cannot be 
ranked in the same class as a poet. Of Milton it may be said 
in the words of a poet as great as himself— 


“He doth bestride the world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs.” 
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Nothing can be more astonishing than the composure and dig- 
nity with which, like his own Satan, he climbs the “ empyreal 
height”’—sails between world and world—and moves among 
thrones and principalities as if in his natural element. “The 
genius of Cowper,” as it has been justly said, “did not lead him 
to emulate the songs of the seraphim ;” but, though in one re- 
spect he moves in a lower region than his great master, in what 
may be termed the ‘ moral sublime,” he is by no means inferior 
to him. Scarcely any poetry awakens in the mind more of those 
deep emotions of “pity and terror,’ which the great critic of 
antiquity describes as the main sources of the sublime; and by 
which poetry is said to “ purge the mind of her votaries.” In 
this view of the sublime we know of few passages which surpass 
the description of “liberty of soul,” in the conclusion of the 
Fifth Book of the Task, 883-906. 

It is superfluous to enter upon a detailed proof that Cowper’s 
poems in rhyme, though occasionally brightened by passages of 
extraordinary merit, are often prosaic in their character, and halt- 

_ing and feebse in the versification: that his shorter poems, 
whether of a gay or of a doctrinal cast, are, for the pathos, wit, 
delicacy of conception, and felicity of expression, unequalled in 
our language: that his Homer is an evidence, not of his inca- 
pacity as a translator, but of the impossibility of transmuting 
into stiff unyielding English monosyllables the rich compounds 
of the Greek, without a sacrifice both of sound and sense; that 
“The Task” outruns in power, variety, depth of thought, fertil- 
ity of imagination, vigor of expression, in short, in all that con- 
stitutes a poet of the highest order, every hope which his earlier 
poems had allowed his readers to indulge. 

On the whole, his “ Poems” will always be considered as one 
of the richest legacies which genius and virtue have bequeathed 
to mankind; and will be welcomed wherever the English lan- 
guage is known, and English minds, tastes, and habits prevail ; 
wherever the approbation of what is good, and the abhorrence 
of what is evil is felt; wherever truth is honored, and God and 


his creatures loved. 
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TABLE TALK. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Some writer has suggested that this poem would constitute a very 
suitable introduction to the Task. Agreeing in this opinion, I have as- 
signed to it the place proposed. 

The author's views in writing the poem have been fully given us in 
his own felicitous language, and should be understood for the better ap- 
preciation of the poem. Upon sending it to his friend, the Rev. John 
Newton of London, he said to him, “It is a medley of many things; some 
that may be useful, and some that, for aught I know, may be very divert- 
ing. Iam merry, that I may decoy people into my company ; and grave, 
that they may be the better for it. Now and then I put on the garb of 
a philosopher, and take the opportunity that disguise procures me, to drop 
a word in favor of religion. In short, there is some froth, and here and 
there a bit of sweetmeat, which seems to entitle it justly to the name of 
a certain dish the ladies call a trifle. I did not choose to be more face- 
tious, lest I should consult the taste of my readers at the expense of my 
own approbation ; nor more serious than I have been, lest I should forfeit 
theirs. A poet in my circumstances has a difficult part to act: one min- 
ute obliged to bridle his humor, if he has any, and the next to clap a 
spur to the sides of it: now ready to weep from a sense of the import- 
ance of his subject, and on a sudden constrained to laugh, lest his gravity 
should be mistaken for dulness. If this be not violent exercise for the 
mind, I know not what it is; and if any man doubt it, let him try.” 

He elsewhere informs us, that his aim in writing poetry was not pecu- 
niary gain, nor ambition to exhibit himself to the world as a genius—but 
his own amusement ; that no other occupation so weil diverted him from 
a train of melancholy thoughts which, when not thus employed, were for- 
ever pouring themselves in upon him. 

As happily suited still further to prepare the mind for reading to ad- 
vantage, and with interest, the following poem, I am gratified to quote 
from the North American Review some valuable and very just observa- 
tions : 

“¢Table Talk’ was the earliest of the pieces which compose Cowper’s 
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first volume, and the rest were written at the suggestions of friends, on 
subjects which happened to strike his imagination. Original and power- 
ful as these poems (of the first volume) were, they were very slow in 
winning their way to the public favor: the sale was far from rapid, and 
the critical verdicts of literary tribunals did not tend to increase their 
circulation. One of the Reviews declared, that they were evidently the 
productions of a very pious gentleman, without one spark of genius. But 
considering all circumstances, this was not surprising ; the versification of 
the day was such as Pope had left it, and ears accustomed to the even 
flow of his numbers were startled by the bolder grace of Cowper’s lines. 
It seemed like absurd presumption in one unknown to fame, to step so 
widely from the beaten path; and, as every one knows, literary indepen- 
dence is not easily forgiven. Then, too, the preface by Mr. Newton was 
of a‘nature to alarm light readers: it was written with more solemnity 
than was called for by the occasion. He does not seem to have admired 
the play of Cowper's humor, though it was one of his most remarkable 
powers: the poet studiously apologizes for it in his letters to Newton, 
assuring him that it was introduced in order to gain a hearing from the 
thoughtless. It must be manifest to every one that he indulged his hu- 
mor simply because he could not help it. 

- “Though the immediate success of his first volume was not great, it 
was sufficient to encourage one who never had a very exalted opinion 1 of 
his own powers ; and having at this time a new and animated companion, 
Lady Austin, who had much influence over him, and used it to induce 
him to write. he commenced a new poem, the Task, which was completed 
and given to the world in 1785, This work was at-once successful, and 
placed him at the head of all the poets of the day. 

“Asa poet, Cowper was a man of great genius, and in a day when 
poetry was more read than the present, enjoyed a popularity almost un- 
exampled. The strain of his writing was familiar even to homeliness. 
He drew from his own resources only ; throwing off all affectation or re- 
serve, he made his reader acquainted with all his sentiments and feelings, 
and did not disguise his weaknesses and sorrows. There is always some- 
thing attractive in this personal strain where it does not amount to ego- 
tism, and he thus gained many admirers who never would have been 
interested by poetry alone. The religious character of his writings was 
also a recommendation to many, besides those who favored views of that 
subject similar to his own, There was a wide sympathy, a generous re- 
gard for all. the human race expressed in. the Task, which gave his read- 
ers a respect for his heart. Then, too, his views. of nature were drawn 
from personal observation ; all his readers could remember, or at any time 
see, those which precisely resembled the subjects of his description. By 
addressing himself to the heart universal, and using language such as 
could be understood by the humble as well as the high, he influenced a 
wider circle than any poet who went before him ; and by inspiring a feel- 
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ing of intimacy, a kind of domestic confidence in his readers, he made his 
works ‘household words, and all who shared his feelings became inter- 
ested in his fame. 

“ We have already alluded to the success of his earlier poems, and ex- 
plained the reasons why it was so small. But his change in the English 
style of versification, though it seemed wild and lawless at the time, was 
a great improvement upon his predecessors. There was an artificial ele- 
gance in the measure of Pope, which, however pleasing to the musical 
ear, was a restraint upon the flow of sentiment, and sometimes wearied 
with its sweetness. Cowper's bold freedom, though it seemed at first like 
uncouth roughness, gained much in variety of expression, without losing 
much in point of sound. It offended, because it seemed careless, and as 
if he respected little the prevailing taste of his readers; but it was far 
from being unpolished as it seemed. He tells us that the lines of his 
earlier poems were touched and retouched with fastidious delicacy : his 
ear was not easily pleased.” 

“ His own language on this point, in a letter to a friend, is highly inter- 
esting: “To touch and retouch, is, though some writers boast of negli- 
gence, and others would be ashamed to show their foul copies, the secret 
of almost all good writing, especially in verse. I am never weary of it my- 
self. With the greatest indifference to fame, which you know me too 
well to suppose me capable of affecting, J have taken the utmost pains to 
deserve it. This may appear a mystery or a parodox, in practice, but it 
is true. Iconsidered that the taste of the day is refined and delicate to 
excess, and that to disgust that delicacy of the taste by a slovenly inat- 
tention to it, would be to forfeit at once all hope of being useful; and for 
this reason, though I have written more verse this year than perhaps any 
man in England, I have finished, and polished, and touched, and retouch- 
ed, with the utmost care. Whatever faults I may be chargeable with as 
a poet, I cannot accuse myself of negligence: J never suffer u line to pass 
till I have made it as good as I can; and though some may be offended at 
my doctrines, I trust none will be disgusted by slovenly inaccuracy, in 
the numbers, the rhymes, cr the language. If, after all, I should be con- 
verted into waste paper, it may be my misfortune, but it will not be my 
fault ; and I shall bear it with perfect serenity.” 
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Si te forte mee gravis uret sarcina charte, 
Abjicito.—Hor. lib. i. Epist. 13. 
A. You told me, I remember, glory, built 
On selfish principles, is shame and guilt ; 
The deeds that men admire as half divine, 
Stark naught, because corrupt in their design. 
Strange doctrine this! that without scruple tears 5 
The laurel that the very lightning spares ; 
Brings down the warrior’s trophy to the dust, 
And eats into his bloody sword like rust. 
B. I grant, that men continuing what they are, 
Fierce, avaricious, proud, there must be war ; 10 
And never meant the rule should be applied 
To him that fights with justice on his side. 
Let laurels, drench’d in pure Parnassian dews, 
Reward his memory, dear to every muse, 


4, Before we yield our admiration to splendid deeds, it behooves us to 
ascertain the end which the performer had in view. It is this which gives 
to actions all their character: it is this which imparts to them their glory 
or their shame. Hence the observation is equally true and important, 
. that “glory, built on selfish principles, is shame and guilt.” 

18. Laurels, &c.: The Grecians and Romans were accustomed to re- 
ward their heroes with a garland of the laurel-tree. The author enhances 
the interest and beauty of the allusion, by representing the laurels used 
as drench’d in pure Parnassian dews, in dews of mount Parnassus, greatly 
celebrated in ancient Greece, as the seat of the J/uses—imaginary deities 
who presided over poetry and other fine arts. 
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Who, with a courage of unshaken root, 15 
In honor’s field advancing his firm foot, 
Plants it upon the line that Justice draws, 
And will prevail, or perish in her cause. 
Tis to the virtues of such men, man owes 
His portion in the good that Heaven bestows. 20 
And when recording History displays 
Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days, 
Tells of a few stout hearts, that fought and died 
Where duty placed them—at their country’s side, 
The man that is not moved with what he reads, 25 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to be a slave. 

But let eternal infamy pursue 
The wretch to naught but his ambition true, — 30 
Who, for the sake of fillmg with one blast 
The post-horns of all Europe, lays’ her waste. 
Think yourself station’d on a towering rock, 
To see a people scatter’d like a flock, 
Some royal mastiff panting at their heels, 85 
With all the savage thirst a tiger feels : 
Then view him self-proclaim’d in a gazette 
Chief monster that has plagued the nations yet! 
The globe and sceptre in such hands misplaced, 
Those ensigns of dominion, how disgraced ! 40 


39. Globe and sceptre, &c.: The symbols of monarchical or despotic 
power, often used at the coronation of kings. The sceptre, or staff, is the 
more ancient symbol. Homer speaks of “ sceptred kings ;” and at a far 
earlier period, the writer of the Book of Genesis employs the term scep- 
tre as an emblem of princely power. “The sceptre shall not depart’from . 
Judah,” &e, In the early coronations of English kings, we are told that 
a sceptre was placed in their right hand, surmounted by a cross; and in 
the left, sometimes called the verge, one that terminated in a globe, sur- 
mounted by a dove. The globe, or orb, is an ensign of sovereignty, said 
to be derived from imperial Rome, and to have been first adorned with 
the cross by Constantine, on his conversion to Christianity. To these 
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The glass that bids man mark the fleeting hour, 
And Death’s own sithe, would better speak his power. 
Then grace the bony phantom in their stead 
With the king’s shoulder-knot and gay cockade ; 
Clothe the twin-brethren in each other’s dress, 45 
The same their occupation and success. 
A. °Tis your belief the world was made for man ; 
Kings do but reason on the self-same plan : 
Maintaining yours, you cannot theirs condemn, 
Who think, or seem to think, man made for them. 50 
B. Seldom, alas! the power of logic reigns, 
With much sufficiency in royal brains ; 
Such reasoning falls like an inverted cone, 
Wanting its proper base to stand upon. 
Man made for kings! those optics are but dim, 55 
That tell you so—say, rather, they for him. 


Cowper alludes, and then shrewdly suggests that in his judgment the 
hour-glass, and the skeleton image of death with his scythe (or sithe), 
would furnish to the selfish and cruelly ambitious despot more fitting en- 
signs of authority. 

Kitto informs us that the Hebrew word rendered sceptre in its primary 
signification denotes a staff of wood (Ezek. xix. 14), about the height of a 
man, which the ancient kings and chiefs bore as an ensign of honor (liad, 
i. 284, 245 ; ii. 185, de.; Amos i, 5; Gen. xlix. 10, &e.). As such it ap. 
pears to have originated in the shepherd’s staff, since the first kings were 
mostly nomade princes. 

43. Bony phantom: The bony skeleton, an image of our mortality, or 
of death (considered as a person). From the destructive work in which he 
is engaged, he has been represented by artists as wielding a sithe. Cow- 
per here holds up to reproach, and scorn, and ridicule, the king who occu- 
pies himself, for selfish ends, in destroying his fellow-men in wars, by 
suggesting that the frightful skeleton should be invested, in his stead, 
with the gay robes and ornaments of the royal costume. He also denom- 
inates them twin-brethren, from their pursuing the same destructive 
operations. 

56. They for him: Kings were made for man—for the welfare of their 
subjects, and not their subjects for them. The reverse of this noble and 
scriptural sentiment has been too often adopted by men in power and of- 
fice, and has been the cause of all the tyranny, oppression, and injustice 
which they have displayed, and of incalculable misery amongst the peo- 
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That were indeed a king-ennobling thought, 
Could they, or would they, reason as they ought. 
The diadem, with mighty projects lined, 
To catch renown by ruining mankind, 60 
Is worth, with all its gold and glittering store, 
Just what the toy will sell for, and no more. 
Oh! bright occasions of dispensing good, 
How seldom used, how little understood ! 
To pourin virtue’s lap her just reward ; 65 
Keep vice restrain’d behind a double guard ; 
To quell the faction that affronts the throne, 
By silent magnanimity alone ; 
To nurse with tender care the thriving arts ; 
Watch every beam Philosophy imparts ; 70 
To give Religion her unbridled scope, 
Nor judge by statute a believer’s hope ; 
With close fidelity and love unfeign’d, 
To keep the matrimonial bond unstain’d ; 
Covetous only of a virtuous praise ; "5 
His life a lesson to the Jand he sways; 
To touch the sword with conscientious awe, 
Nor draw it but when duty bids him draw ; 
To sheathe it in the peace-restoring close 
With joy beyond what victory bestows ; 80 
Blest country ! where these kingly glories shine, 
Blest England ! if this happiness be thine. 
A. Guard what you say; the patriotic tribe 
Will sneer and charge you with a bribe.—B. A bribe? 


ple, thence resulting. The course of conduct that kings should pursue is 
admirably portrayed in the lines that follow. 

63-80. The rare opportunities of doing good which kings possess, and 
are bound to employ, the poet has excellently portrayed in these lines, 

83-88. Guard what you say, &c.: Poets have almost invariably been 
charged with adulation, whenever they have ventured to eulogize an in- 
dividual, however much he may have been distinguished by his virtues 
and his talents. In many cases they have, doubtless, richly merited this 
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The worth of his three kingdoms I defy, 85 

To lure me to the baseness of a lie; 

And, of all lies (be that one poet’s boast), 

The lie that flatters I abhor the most. 

» Those arts be theirs, who hate his gentle reign, 

But he that loves him has no need to feign. ‘90 
A, Your smooth eulogium to one crown address’d, 

Seems to imply a censure on the rest. 
B. Quevedo, as he tells his sober tale, 

Ask’d, when in Hell, to see the royal jail ; 


censure ; but there are some honorable exceptions, and amongst this class 
Cowper is pre-eminently distinguished. Of this wicked and foolish prac- 
tice he had the utmost abhorrence; and in some instances it may be 
doubted whether he did not carry his aversion to flattery almost to an 
opposite extreme ; withholding praise where he knew it was due. After 
painting the portrait of that most virtuous monarch, George the Third, he 
abruptly exclaims, 
Guard what you say, &e. 

In the character of Cowper there was not the slightest particle of os- 
tentation: on no occasion did he assume any airs of consequence: he never 
aimed, or wished to be, what he was not. Every thing in the shape of 
affectation was the object of his disgust. He loved simplicity without 
rudeness, and detested that squeamish mimicry of fine feeling which not 
unfrequently, either under the assumed garb of superior sanctity, or of 
ardent friendship, conceals the most pitiable imbecility and ignorance— 
Thomas Taylor. 

87, 88. While Cowper expresses his own detestation of a lie told in 
flattery of another, he leaves us to infer that few poets were exempt 
from the baseness of such a kind of lie. Flattery is a crime not confined 
however to the poets. Prose writers, and prose talkers, are scarcely less 
addicted to it. 

89. His gentle reign: As this poem was written in 1781, the reign of 
George III. of Great Britain is here indicated. Concerning the character 
of his reign, the Declaration of American Independence holds forth a very 
different style of language from that here employed. It was the unjust 
and tyrannical character of his reign which provoked the rebellion of the 
American colonies, and the war which secured their national independ- 
ence. 

98. Quevedo: Quevedo de Villagas, a celebrated Spanish poet, born at 
Madrid in 1570, He was descended from a noble family, and was made a 
knight of St. James; but was thrown into prison by order of Count Olivarez 
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Approved their method in all other things ; 95 
“ But where, good sir, do you confine your kings?” 
There,” said his guide—* the group is full in view.” 

“« Indeed ?”’replied the Don—“ there are but few.” 
His black interpreter the charge disdain’d ;— i» 
«Few, fellow ?—there are all that ever reign’d.” 100 

Wit, undistinguishing, is apt to strike 

The guilty and not guilty, both alike. 
I grant the sarcasm is too severe, 
And we can readily refute it here ; 
While Alfred’s name, the father of his age, 105 
And the Sixth Edward’s grace th’ historic page. 


whose administration he satirized in his verses, and was not set at liberty 
till after that minister’s disgrace. Quevedo wrote some heroic, lyric, and 
facetious poems. He died in 1645. His youth was spent in the service 
of his country in Italy, where he distinguished himself by his sagacity and 
prudence.—London Encyclopedia. 

It has been suggested, that no such “sober tale” would ever have been 
allowed to pass by the censors of the press in Spain, and that some trans- 
lator or imitator has exaggerated the original tale, or this part of it, at 
least. 

105. Alfred’s name: Alfred ascended the throne of England in 871, and 
greatly distinguished himself in many a bloody battle with the Danes, 
who for a series of years earnestly sought to establish themselves in 
Britain. Respecting his character Hume remarks that, both in private 
and public life, it is almost unrivalled in any age or nation: that 
he reconciled the most enterprising spirit with the greatest modera- 
tion; the most severe justice with the gentlest lenity ; the highest capaci- 
ty and inclination for science with the most shining talents for action: 
that his civil and military virtues are almost equally objects of admira- 
tion; and that nature had bestowed on him every personal grace and 
accomplishment. He was a most intelligent and earnest patron of learn- 
ing. To him the University of Oxford owes its first establishment or 
subsequent revival. He was himself a writer of books. The mechanical 
arts also were wisely encouraged by him. He acquired, on the continent 
as well as in England, a most enviable reputation and distinction, as a 
king and as a man. He has been properly denominated Alfred the Great, 
and the founder of the Lnglish monarchy. 

It is statea as a fact, though almost increaipte, that during the reign of 
Alfred there were ten times as many students in the University of Cx- 
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A, Kings then at last have but the lot of-all: 
By their own conduct they must stand or fall. 

B. True. While they live, the courtly laureate pays 
His quit-rent ode, his peppercorn of praise ; 110 


x 

ford as it now contains; and the wonderful fact is traced to the following 
decree of this sagacious monarch:—“ We will and command, that all 
freemen of our kingdom whatsoever, possessing two hides of land, shall 
bring up their sons in learning, till they be fifteen years of age at least, 
that so they may be trained up to know God, to be men of understand- 
ing, and to live happily ; for, of a man that is born free and yet-unliterate, 
we repute no otherwise than of a beast or of a brainless body, and a very 
sot.” : 

In explanation of a phrase used in the above decree it may be ob- 
served, that a hide of land is often mentioned in Domesday Book and old 
English charters. Its derivation is obscure. But (as Brande further 
observes) it is somewhat fancifully drawn from the ancient fable (com- 
mon to many nations), of the deceit practised by a colonist in acquiring 
from the owner so much land as he could cover with the hide of an ox, 
and then dividing it into strips, so as to make it extend over a large sur- 
face. Its contents are also uncertain, but are stated by some authorities 
te amount to 100 Norman, \or 120 English acres. 

106. Siath Hdward’s, &c.; This young prince came to the throne in his 
tenth year, and, having died at the early age of sixteen, he had time to 
make but a very imperfect development of character or capacity: yet he 
has been greatly lauded by English writers for his amiable manners, fer- 
vent piety, and high promise of sagacity and energy in conducting the 
affairs of government. Keightly observes that it is to the glory of Ed- 
ward’s reign, and to the honor of his advisers, that it was free from blood- 
shed on account of the contest between the old and the new religions. It 
presents a beautiful contrast to the bloody reign of Mary, bis successor, a 
bigoted adherent of the church of Rome. His reign extended from 1547 
to 1558. " : 

109. Courtly laureate: The poet to whom is assigned the’ honor of 
composing an annual ode upon occasion of the king’s birthday, and of the 
new year. The title of Jawreate (in allusion to the crown of laurel con 
ferred as a mark of honor in ancient times), was first given to this member 
of the king’s household in the reign of Edward IV. The more recent 
poets laureate have been men of true merit—Robert Southey, William 
Wordsworth, and, at present, Alfred Tennyson. The ode is denominated 
a quit-rent ode, because it was the only service required of them in con 
sideration of the handsome salary awarded. The allusion is to a certain 
rent which is reserved in grants of land, by paying which the tenant is 
quieted, or quit of all othet service to tke proprietor. 
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And many a dunce, whose fingers itch to write, 

Adds, as he can, his tributary mite: 

A subject’s faults a subject may proclaim, 

A monarch’s errors are forbidden game! 

Thus free from censure, overawed by fear, 115 

And praised for virtues that they scorn to wear, 

The fleeting forms of majesty engage 

Respect, while stalking o’er life’s narrow stage ; 

Then leave their crimes for history to scan, 

And ask with busy scorn, Was this the man ? — 120 
I pity kings, whom Worship waits upon, 

Obsequious from the cradle to the throne ; 

Before whose infant eyes the flatterer bows, 

And binds a wreath about their baby brows ; 

Whom Education stiffens into state, 125 

And Death awakens from that dream too late. 

Oh! if Servility with supple knees, 

Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to please ; 

If smooth Dissimulation, skill’d to grace 

A devil’s purpose with an angel’s face ; 130" 

If smiling peeresses, and simpering peers, 

Encompassing his throne a few short years ; 

If the gilt carriage and the pamper’d steed, 

That wants no driving, and disdains the lead ; 

_ If guards, mechanically form’d in ranks, 135 
Playing, at beat of drum, their martial pranks, ~ 
Shouldering and standing as if stuck to stone, 

While condescending majesty looks on ; 
If monarchy consist in such base things, 
Sighing, I say again, I pity kings! ; 140 


121. Worship: By a common figure, and a happy mode of expression, 
this word is put for persons who offer worship, or the profoundest rever- 
ence and respect to kings. The path from the cradle to-the throne, and 
to the royal grave, is well drawn. The author assigns some very good 
reasons for regarding kings with pity rather than with envy. 
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To be suspected, thwarted, and withstood, 
E’en when he labors for his country’s good, 
To see a band call’d patriot for no cause, 
But that they catch at popular applause, 
Careless of all the anxiety he feels, 145 
Hook disappointment on the public wheels; 
With all their flippant fluency of tongue, 
Most confident, when palpably most wrong ; 
If this be kingly, then farewell for me 
All kingship ; and may I be poor and free! 150 
To be the Table Talk of clubs up stairs, 
To which th’ unwash’d artificer repairs, 
T” indulge his genius after long fatigue, 
By diving into cabinet intrigue , 
(For what kings deem’d a toil, as well they may, 155 
To him is relaxation and mere play), 
To win no praise when well-wrought plans ‘prevail, 
But to be rudely censured when they fail ; 
To doubt the love his favorites may pretend, 
And in reality to find no friend ; 160 
If he indulge a cultivated taste, 
His galleries with the works of art well graced, 
To hear it call’d extravagance and waste ; 
If these attendants, and if such as these, 
Must follow royalty, then welcome ease : 165 
However humble and confined the sphere, 
Happy the state that has not these to fear. 
A. Thus men, whose thoughts contemplative have dwelt 
On situations that they never felt, 
Start up sagacious, covered with the dust 170 
Of dreaming study and pedantic rust, 
And prate and preach about what others prove, 
As if the world and they were hand and glove. 


173, Hand and glove; That is, on very intimate and familiar terms, 
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Leave kingly backs to cope with kingly cares ; 
They have their weight to carry, subjects theirs ; 175 
Poets, of all men, ever least regret 
Increasing taxes, and the nation’s debt. 
Could you contrive the payment, and rehearse 
The mighty plan, oracular, in verse, 
No bard, howe’er majestic, old or new, 180 
Should claim my fix’d attention more than you. 
B. Not Brindley nor Bridgewater would essay 
To turn the course of Helicon that way ; 
Nor would the Nine consent the sacred tide 
Should purl amidst the traffic of Cheapside, 185 
Or tinkle in Change Alley, to amuse 
The leathern ears of stock-jobbers and Jews. 
A. Vouchsafe, at least, to pitch the key of rhyme 
To themes more pertinent, if less sublime. 
When ministers and ministerial arts, 190 
Patriots who love good places at their hearts ; 
When admirals extoll’d for standing still, 
Or doing nothing with a deal of skill; 
Generals who will not conquer when they may, 
Firm friends to peace, to pleasure, and good pay ; 195 
When Freedom, wounded almost to despair, 
Though Discontent alone can find out where ; 


179. Oracular : Wise and sagacious as from an oracle—or from a divine 
source (so reputed). 

182. Brindley nor Bridgewater : The former was an eminent self-taught 
engineer and mechanic of the last century, who assisted the latter, the 
Earl of Bridgewater, in constructing a canal from the estate of the latter 
to Manchester, and thence to Liverpool—a work of great labor and ex- 
pense, and one that prompted the construction of other canals in various 
parts of Great Britain. 

184. The Nine: The nine muses, fabled patronesses of the fine arts. 
These would regard it as a desecration of the sacred tide of poetry (pro- 
ceeding from Helicon, the seat of the muses), should it be conveyed into 
the business streets of London (for example Cheapside and Ohange Alley): 
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When themes like these employ the poet’s jones 

I hear as mute as if a siren sung. 

Or tell me, if you can, what power maintains 200 
A Briton’s scorn of arbitrary chains ? 

That were a theme might animate the dead, 

And move the lips of poets cast in lead. 

B. The cause, though worth the search, may yet elude 
Conjecture and remark, however shrewd. 205 
They take perhaps a well-directed aim, . 
Who seek it in his climate and his frame. 

Liberal in all things else, yet Nature here 

With stern severity deals out the year. 

Winter invades the spring, and often pours 210 
A chilling flood on summer’s drooping flowers ; 
Unwelcome vapors quench autumnal beams, 

Ungenial blasts attending curl the streams ; 

The peasants urge their harvests, ply the fork 

With double toil, and shiver at their work; 215 
Thus with a rigor, for his good design’d, 

She rears her favorite man of all mankind. 

His form robust and of elastic tone, 

Proportion’d well, half muscle and half bone, 

Supplies with warm activity and force 220 
A mind well lodged, and masculine of course. 

Hence Liberty, sweet Liberty inspires, 

And keeps alive his fierce but noble fires. 

Patient of constitutional control, 

He bears it with meek manliness of soul ; 225 


in plain language, should such sordid affairs as money matters be dis- 
coursed upon in verse, 

199. Siren: An allusion to some beautiful maidens of Roman myth- 
ology, who brought men into their fatal power by the fascination of their 
charming songs, and occasioned their destruction. The fable was proba- 
bly designed to set forth the ruin consequent upon a life of sensual 
pleasures. 
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But, if Authority grow wanton, woe 
To him that treads upon his free-born toe! 
One step beyond the-boundary of the laws 
Fires him at once in Freedom’s glorious cause. 
Thus proud prerogative, not much revered, 230 
Is seldom felt, though sometimes seen and heard ; 
And in his cage, like parrot fine and gay, 
Is kept to strut, look big, and talk away. 
Born in a climate softer far than ours, 
Not form’d like us, with such Herculean powers, 235 
The Frenchman, easy, debonair, and brisk, 
Give him his lass, his fiddle, and his frisk, 
Is always happy, reign whoever may, 
And laughs the sense of misery far away. 
He drinks his simple beverage with a gust ; 240 
And, feasting on an onion and a crust, 
We never feel the alacrity and joy 
With which he shouts and carols Vive le Roz / 
Fill’d with as much true merriment and glee, 
As if he heard his king say— Slave, be free !”” 245 
Thus happiness depends, as Nature shows, 
Less on exterior things than most suppose. 
Vigilant over all that he has made, 
Kind Providence attends with gracious aid ; 
Bids equity throughout his works prevail, 250 
And weighs the nations in an even scale ; 
He can encourage slavery to a smile, 
And fill with discontent a British isle. 
A, Freeman and slave, then, if the case be such, 
Stand on a level; and you prove too much. 255 
If all men indiscriminately share 


235. Herculean : Strong, a term derived from Hercules, a remarkably 
vigorous and powerful hero of Grecian fable. * 
236. Debonair : Gentle. 


243. Vive le Rot! May the king live and prosper! 
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His fostering power, and tutelary care, 
As well be yoked by Despotism’s hand, 
As dwell at large in Britain’s charter’d land. 

B. No. Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 260 
That slaves, howe’er contented, never know: | 
The mind attains beneath her happy reign 
The growth that Nature meant she should attain ; 

The varied fields of science, ever new, 

Opening, and wider opening, on her view, 265 
She ventures onward with a prosperous force, 

While no base fear impedes her in her course. 

Religion, richest favor of the skies, 

Stands most reveal’d before the freeman’s eyes ; 

No shades of superstition blot the day, ; 270 
Liberty chases all that gloom away ; 

The soul emancipated, unoppress’d, 

Free to prove all things, and hold fast the best, 

Learns much ; and to a thousand listening minds 
Communicates with joy the good she finds ; 275 
Courage in arms, and ever prompt to show 

His manly forehead to the fiercest foe ; 

Glorious in war, but for the sake of, peace, 

His spirits rising as his toils increase, 

Guards well what arts and industry have won, 280 
And Freedom claims him for her first-born son. 

Slaves fight for what were better cast away— 

The chain that binds them, and a tyrant’s sway ; 

But they that fight for freedom, undertake 


259. Chartered land: Britain is so denominated, because her citizens 
have their rights defined and secured by certain written documents, which 
preserve them from the evils of an irresponsible despotism. 

260-297. The advantages of a state of freedom are here beautifully 
and eloquently described, in implied contrast to the sad privations of a 
state of slavery. 

213. Free to prove, &e.: Language borrowed from the apostle Paul: 
“Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 
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The noblest cause mankind can have at stake : 285 
Religion, virtue, truth, whate’er we call 
A blessing—freedom is the pledge of all. 
O Liberty ! the prisoner’s pleasing dream, 
The poet’s muse, his passion, and his theme ; 
Genius is thine, and thou art Fancy’s nurse ; 290 
Lost without thee the ennobling powers of verse ; 
Heroic song from thy free touch acquires 
Its elearest tone, the rapture it inspires. 
Place me where Winter breathes his keenest air, 
And I will sing, if Liberty be there ; 295 
And I will sing at Liberty’s dear feet, 
In Afric’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest heat. 
A. Sing where you please: in such a cause I grant 
An English poet’s privilege to rant ; 
But is not Freedom—at least, is not ours, 300 
Too apt to play the wanton with her powers, 
Grow freakish, and, o’erleaping every mound, 
Spread anarchy and terror all around 2 
B. Agreed. But would you sell or slay your horse 
For bounding and curvetting in his course ; 305 
Or if, when ridden with a careless rein, 
He break away, and seek the distant plain ? 
No. His high mettle, under good control, 
Gives him Olympic speed, and shoots him to the goal, 
Let Discipline employ her wholesome arts ; 310 
Let magistrates alert perform their parts, 
Not skulk or put on a prudential mask, 


289. The poet's muse, &e.: The source of his poetic inspiration, the ob- 
ject of his passion, and the subject upon which he loves to write. 

309. Olympie speed: Speed such as that which was displayed in the 
celebrated races at Olympia, on the banks of the Alpheus, in ancient 
Greece. The horse races were either with chariots,-or races on horséback, 
and were attended by vast multitudes of citizens. ; 

310-329. Let discipline, &e.: Consult the Task, Bk. V 446-479, for a 
note upon this passage. 
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As if their duty were a desperate task ; 

Let active Laws apply the needful curb, - 

To guard the Peace, that Riot would disturb: 

And Liberty, preserved from wild excess, 

Shall raise no feuds for armies to suppress. 

When Tumult lately burst his prison door, 

And set plebeian thousands in a roar ; 

When he usurp’d Authority’s just place, 

And dared to look his master in the face ; 

When the rude rabble’s watchword was—Destroy ! 

And blazing London seem’d a second Troy ; 

Liberty blush’d, and hung her drooping head, 

Beheld their progress with the deepest dread ; 

Blush’d that effects like these she should produce, 

Worse than the deeds of galley-slaves broke loose. 

~ She loses in such storms her very name, 

And fierce Licentiousness should bear the blame. 
Incomparable gem! thy worth untold ; 
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Cheap, though blood-bought, and thrown away, when sold ; 


May no foes ravish thee, and no false friend 
Betray thee, while professing to defend! 
Prize it, ye ministers ; ye. monarchs, spare ; 
Ye patriots, guard it with a miser’s care. 
A, Patriots, alas! the few that have been found, 
Where most they flourish, upon English ground, 


He through the midst unmark’d 
In show pledveian angel militant 
Of lowest order. Par, Lost, 


335 


319. Plebeian thousands: The term plebeian is derived from the divi- 
sion of the citizens of ancient Rome into the patricians and plebeians— 
the latter denoting the lower classes of the people, who were, for centu- 
ries, excluded from all civil, military, and sacerdotal offices, 


323. Troy: The ancient Troy, or Ilium, on the western coast of Asia 


3 * 


Minor, which, after a ten years’ siege, was burnt by the (treeks, 1184 
years before the Christian era. 
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The country’s need have scantily supplied, 
And the last left the seenc, when Chatham died. 

B. Not so—the virtue still adorns our age, 840 
Though the chief actor died upon the stage. . 
In him Demosthenes was heard again; 
Liberty taught him her Athenian strain : 
She clothed him with authority and awe, 
Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 345 
His speech, his form, his action, full of grace, 
And all his country beaming in his face, 
He stood, as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 
No sycophant or slave, that dared oppose 350 
Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; 
And every venal stickler for the yoke 
Felt himself crush’d at the first word he spoke. 

Such men are raised to station and command, 
When Providence means mercy to a land. 355 
He speaks, and they appear: to him they owe 
Skill to direct, and strength to strike the blow ; 
To manage with address, to seize with power 
The crisis of a dark decisive hour. 


339. Chatham: William Pitt, earl of Chatham, who greatly distinguish- 
ed himself inthe British Parliament by his eloquent speeches in favor of 
the rights of the American colonies, from 1774 to 1778. -His character 
and abilities are so ably described by Cowper in the next paragraph, that 
nothing needs to be added. In him reappeared that patriotic, impres- 
sive, argumentative, and energetic eloquence for which the great Athe- 
nian orator, Demosthenes, was so distinguished: he is compared also, in 
the grandeur of his position in debate, to the great apostle Paul, and to 
Tully (Cicero), the glory of the ancient Roman senate. Such men are 
raised up by a kind Providence to meet the great emergencies of a state. 
Gideon is referred to, as one of this class, appointed to guide the affairs 
of the Hebrew nation at a critical period of its history. His praise was, 
that he made himself subservient (361) to the good of his country. The 


story of his achievements may be found in the book of Judges, chapters 
7iL, Vill. , 
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So Gideon earn’d a victory not his own ; 360 
Subserviency his praise, and that alone. 

Poor England! thou art a devoted deer, 
Beset with every ill but that of fear. 
Thee nations hunt ; all mark thee for a prey; 
They swarm around thee, and thou stand’st at bay. 365 
Undaunted still, though wearied and perplex’d, 
Once Chatham saved thee; but who saves thee next ? 
Alas! the tide of pleasure sweeps along 
All that should be the boast of British song. 
’Tis not the wreath, that once adorn’d thy brow, 370 
The prize of happier times, will serve thee now. 
Our ancestry, a gallant, Christian race, 
Patterns of every virtue, every grace, 
Confess’d a God ; they kneel’d before they fought, 
And praised him in the victories he wrought. 375 
Now from the dust of ancient days bring forth 


872. Our ancestry, &c.: Reference is probably made to the Puritans. 
Macaulay informs us that the army of Crornwell was chiefly distinguished 
from other armies by the austere morality and the fear of God, which 
pervaded all ranks; that these were composed of persons superior in sta 
tion and education to the multitude—sober, moral, diligent, and accus- 
tomed to reflect: that they had been induced to take up arms, not by 
the pressure of want, not by the love of novelty and license, not by the 
arts of recruiting officers, but by religious and political zeal, mingled with 
the desire of distinction and promotion. 

In his army the power of prayer was uniformly associated with the 
power of the sword. The Bible was their daily study, and the principal 
source of their extraordinary and irresistible bravery and prowess. The 
eminently pious Richard Baxter, after the battle of Edgehill, was chosen 
by Cromwell’s regiment as their pastor. 

The piety generally prevailing among Oliver's soldiers (says Dr. Merle) 
has been so much ridiculed for two centuries past, and the public opinion 
has been so misled on this point, that it will be long ere men’s minds will 
be in a condition to appreciate them aright. We, however, will never 
consent to call good evil, or pretend that men can “gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles.” If soldiers lead a disorderly and irreligious 
life, provided they are brave, there are writers who can never be suffi- 
ciently loud in their praise; but soldiers professing Christianity merit 
according to their views, nothing but blame and ridicule, 
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Their sober zeal, integrity, and worth ; 
Courage, ungraced by these, affronts the skies, 
Is but the fire without the sacrifice. 
The stream, that feeds the well-spring of the heart, 380 
Not more invigorates life’s noblest part, 
Than Virtue quickens with a warmth divine 
The powers that Sin has brought to a decline, 
‘A. Th’ inestimable Estimate of Brown 
Rose like a paper kite, and charm’d the town ; 385 
But measures, plann’d and executed well, 
Shifted the wind that raised-it, and it fell. 
He trod the very self-same ground you tread, 
And Victory refuted all he said. 
B. And yet his judgment was not framed amiss; 390 
Its error, if it err’d, was merely this— 
He thought the dying hour already come, 
And a complete recovery struck him dumb. 


879. The fire without the sacrifice: An allusion to the animal sacrifices 
burned upon the Hebrew altars. Memory recurs to that touching pas- 
sage in sacred history which relates the preparations for the offering of 
Isaac upon Mount Moriah: “ And Tsaac spake unto Abraham his father, 
and said, My father; and he said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Be- 
hold the fire and the wood: but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ?” 
Gen. xxii. 7. 

884-389. Estimate of Brown, &c.: The following historical statement 
of Dr. Russell will explain these lines: “ When intelligence of these new 
losses and disgraces (the loss of Fort William Henry in 1757, by a dis- 
graceful surrender to Montcalm) arrived in England, the people, already 
sufficiently mortified, sunk into a general despondeney. And certain 
moral and political writers, who foretold the ruin of the nation, and as- 
cribed its misfortunes to a total corruption of manners and principles, and 
utter extinction of the martial spirit, gained universal credit. The most 
distinguished of these writers was Dr. Brown, whose Estimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times, abounding with awful predictions, 
was bought up and read with incredible avidity, and as much confided in 
as if he had been divinely inspired.’—Russell’s’ Mod. Hurope, vol. ii. 507. 
Soon afterwards a favorable change occurred in the military affairs of 


Great Britain, which nullified the gloomy predictions of this and eimilar 
productions of that period. 
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But that effeminacy, folly, lust, 
Enervate and enfeeble, and needs must ; 
And that a nation shamefully debased 
Will be despised and trampled on at last, 
Unless sweet Penitence her powers renew ; 
Is truth, if history itself be true. 
There is a time, and Justice marks the date, 
For long-forbearing clemency to wait ; 
That hour elapsed the incurable revolt 
Is punish’d, and down comes the thunderbolt. 
If Mercy then put by the threatening blow, 
Must she perform the same kind office now ? 
May she? and if offended Heaven be still 
Accessible, and prayer prevail, she will. 
’Tis not, however, insolence and. noise, 
The tempest of tumultuary joys, 
Nor is it yet despondence and dismay 
Will win her visits, or engage her stay ; 
Prayer only, and the penitential tear, 
Can call her smiling down, and fix her here. 

But when a country (one that I could name), 
In prostitution sinks the sense of shame ; 
When infamous Venality, grown bold, 
Writes on his bosom, Zo be let or sold ; 
When Perjury, that Heaven-defying vice, 
Sells oaths by tale, and at the lowest price, 
Stamps God’s own name upon a lie just made, 
To turn a penny in the way of trade ; 
When Avarice starves (and never hides his face) 
Two or three millions of the human race, 
And not a tongue inquires how, where, or when, 
Though conscience will have twinges now and then ; 
When profanation of the sacred cause, 
In all its parts, times, ministry, and laws, 
Bespeaks a land, once Christian, fallen and lost, 
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In all, but wars against that title most ; 
What follows next let cities of great name, 430 
And regions long since desolate, proclaim. 
Nineveh, Babylon, and ancient Rome, 
Speak to the present times, and times to come; 
They cry aloud in every careless ear, 
“Stop while you may ; suspend your mad career ; 435 
O learn from our example and our fate, 
Learn wisdom and repentance ere too late !” 
Not only Vice disposes and prepares 
The mind, that slumbers sweetly in her snares, 
To stoop to Tyranny’s usurp’d command, 440 
And bend her polish’d neck beneath his hand 
(A dire effect, by one of Nature’s laws, 
Unchangeably connected with its cause) ; 
But Providence himself will intervene, 
To throw his dark displeasure o’er the scene ; 445 
‘All are his instruments ; each form of war, 
What burns at home, or threatens from afar : 
Nature in arms, her elements at strife, 
The storms that overset the joys of life, 
Are but his rods to scourge a guilty land, 450 
And waste it at the bidding of his hand. 
He gives the word, and Mutiny soon roars 
In all her gates, and shakes her distant shores ; 
The standards of all nations are unfurl’d ; 
She has one foe, and that one foe the world. 455 
And, if he doom that people with a frown, 
And mark them with a seal of wrath press’d down, 
Obduracy takes place: callous and tough, 
The reprobated race grows judgment-proof ; 


450. Are but his rods, &c.: Thus Jehovah, by his prophets, speaks of 
the Assyrian armies as the rod employed for punishing the unfaithful 
Israelites: “O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their 
hand is mine indignation,” cc. (Isaiah x. 5, 6, 16.) 
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Earth shakes beneath them, and Heaven roars above; 460 
But nothing scares ‘them from the course they love ; 
To the lascivious pipe and wanton song, 
That charm down fear, they frolic it along, 
With mad rapidity and unconcern, 
Down to the gulf, from which is no return. 465 
They trust in navies, and their navies fail— 
God’s curse can cast away ten thousand sail ! 
They trust in armies, and their courage dies; 
In wisdom, wealth, in fortune, and in lies; 
But all they trust in, withers, as it must, 470 
When He commands, in whom they place no trust. 
Vengeance at last pours down upon their coast 
A long-despised, but now victorious host ; 
Tyranny sends the chain, that must abridge 
The noble sweep of all their privilege ; 475 
Gives liberty the last, the mortal shock : 
Slips the slave’s collar on, and snaps the lock. 

A. Such lofty strains embellish what you teach ; 
Mean you to prophesy, or but to preach ? 

B. I know the mind that feels indeed the fire 480 
The muse imparts, and can command the lyre, 
Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 
Whate’er the theme, that others never feel. 
If human woes her soft attention claim, 
A tender sympathy pervades the frame ; ' 485 
She pours a sensibility divine 
Along the nerves of every feeling line. 
But if a deed not tamely to be borne 
Fire indignation and a sense of scorn, 
The strings are swept with such a power, so loud, 490 


481. Can command the lyre: In the earliest ages of Grecian literature 
poems were prepared altogether in adaptation to music performed upon 
the lyre, a species of harp; they were sung as well as read. They gen- 
erally expressed the individual feelings and sentiments of the writer. 
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The storm of music shakes the astonish’d crowd. 

So, when remote futurity is brought 

Before the keen inquiry of her thought, 

A terrible sagacity informs 

The poet’s heart ; he looks to distant storms ; 495 

He hears the thunder ere the tempest lowers 3. 

And, arm’d with strength surpassing human powers, 

Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 

And darts-his soul into the dawning plan. 

Hence in a Roman mouth, the graceful name 500 

Of prophet and of poet was the same ; 

Hence, British poets, too, the priesthood shared, 

And every hallow’d druid was a bard. 

But no prophetic fires to me belong ; 

I play with syllables, and sport in song. 505 
A, At Westminster, where little poets strive .— 

To set a distich upon six and five, 


501. "Twas certainly prophetic that the name 
Of prophet and of poet is the same—Sir John Denham. _ 

503. Druid: Name given to the priests of ancient Britain, while it was 
yet Pagan. It is supposed to be derived from a Greek word for oak, and 
given to them because they sacrificed under that kind of tree. They 
worshipped the Deity under the symbol of the oak. Human victims, 
Cesar informs us, were sometimes offered by them, Their chief settle- 
ment was in the island of Anglesey, the ancient Mona. Poetry and sev- 
eral of the sciences were cultivated by them. 

506. Westminster ; The western suburb of London, where a classical 
school of some celebrity existed. To this institution Cowper was sent 
when ten years old; and there he served a seven years’ apprenticeship to 
the classics. ‘The writing of poetry; of verse at least, seems, from the 
text, to have been one of the ordinary exercises of the boys at that school. 
in one of his letters, Cowper writes: “I was a school-boy in high favor 
with the master, received a silver groat for my exercise, and had the 
pleasure of seeing it sent from form to form, for the admiration of all who 
were able to understand it.” It was probably an exercise in Latin verse, 
in which, Dr. Southey says, he excelled. By distich upon six and five is 
meant a couple of lines in verse, making complete sense, and consisting, 
the first of six measures, or poetic feet, the second of five; the name 
given to the first being hexameter, and to the second pentameter. 
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Where Discipline helps the opening buds of sense, 
And makes his pupils proud with silver pence, 
I was a poet too; but modern taste 510 
Is so refined, and delicate, and chaste, 
That verse, whatever fire the fancy warms, 
Without a creamy smoothness has no charms, 
Thus, all success depending on an ear, 
And thinking I might purchase it too dear, 515 
If sentiment were sacrificed to sound, . 
And truth cut short to make a period round, 
I judged a man of sense could scarce do worse, 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. 
&. Thus reputation is a spur to wit, 520 
And some wits flag through fear of losing it. 
Give me the line that ploughs its stately course 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force ; 
That, like some cottage beauty, strikes the heart, 
Quite unindebted to the tricks of art. 525 
When Labor and when Dulness club in hand, 


508. Where Discipline helps, &e.: A very efficient administrator of 
discipline was the celebrated Dr. Busby. “As we stood before Busby’s 
tomb (in Westminster Abbey) the knight uttered himself again after the 
same manner: ‘ Dr. Busby! a great man! he whipped my grandfather: 
a very great man! I should have gone to him myself, if I had not been 
a blockhead: a very great man !’”—Addison. Sir Roger de Coverley. 

513. Withowt a creamy smoothness, &e.: The reader may refer to the 
preceding dissertation of Mr. Cunningham for an illustration of the style 
that was popular when Cowper began to write—that part which shows 
that Cowper was one of the most simple and natural of writers. 

519. Morris-dance of verse: By this phrase, the author intends to stig- 
matize rhyme, as trifling, and unworthy of a poet of sense—comparing it, 
probably from the jingle of its sounds, to the morris or Moorish dance, in 
which, to the sound of eastanets, tambors, d&c., young men performed, with 
bells near their feet, and ribbons of different colors attached to their arms, 
and thrown over their shoulders—a fantastic sort of dance, therefore. 

522, The author’s ideas of what verse should be, are finely displayed 
by comparing it to the stately course of the swan forcing its way against 
a powerful stream, and to the charms of an unaffected cottage beauty. 
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Like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s, stand, 
Beating alternately in measured time, 
The clock-work tintinabulum of rhyme, 
Exact and regular the sounds will be; 530 
But such mere quarter-strokes are not for me. 
From him who rears a poem lank and long, 
From him who strains his all into a song ; 
Perhaps some bonny Caledonian air, 
All birks and braes, though he was never there ; 535 
Or, having whelp’d a prologue with great pains, 
Feels himself spent, and fumbles for his brains ; 
A prologue interdash’d with many a stroke— 
An art contrived to advertise a joke, 
So that the jest is clearly to be seen, 540 
Not in the words—but in the gap between: 


027-531. The writers of dull though regular rhymes are well repre- 
sented by the two figures at the clock of St. Dunstan’s in London, beating 
the quarter-strokes of the hour. Like these strokes, the sounds produced 
by the tintinabulum (little-bell) of rhyme are indeed exact and regular, 
but give forth no inspiring sentiment, awaken no thought, excite no inter- 
est, and give no indication of genius. 

“No church in London was perhaps so well known as St. Dunstan’s, in 
Fleet-street ; not certainly on account of its external elegance, but for the 
equivocal celebrity it has acquired by the two wooden figures placed on 
a pediment in front in 1671, representing savages, who indicated the hours 
and quarters by striking a bell with their clubs. As they were visible in 
the street, ‘they are, says an historian, ‘more admired by any of the pop- 
ulace on Sundays, than the most elegant preacher from the pulpit within.’ 
Charity induces us to hope better, particularly as Dr. Donne, the celebra- 
ted Richard Baxter, and the pious Romaine, were preachers at St. Dun- 
stan’s. The old church of St. Dunstan was taken down, and replaced in 
1832 by an elegant structure in the Gothic style.”—Zondon Encye. 

534-5. Some bonny, cc.: Some pretty Scottish air, celebrating -birks 
and braes ; that is, birches and hill-sides. 

538. A prologue, &c.: An introduction, or preface, to a play, or some 
other performance. 


“Tf my death might make this island happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingness ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play.” Shakspeare, 
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Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ, 

To substitute for genius, sense, and wit. 
To dally much with subjects mean and low 

Proves that the mind is weak, or makes it so. 545 

Neglected talents rust into decay, 

And every effort ends in pushpin play. 

The man that means success should soar above 

A soldier’s feather, or a lady’s glove ; 

Else, summoning the muse to such a theme, 550 

The fruit of all her labor is whipp’d cream, . 

As if an eagle flew aloft, and then— 

Stoop’d from its highest pitch to pounce a wren. 

As if the poet, purposing to wed, 

Should carve himself a wife in gingerbread. 555 
Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appear’d, 

And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard ; 


556. Homer's lamp: Homer, the most distinguished of Grecian poets, 
and generally considered as the author of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, 
is supposed to have been born about 1000 8. ¢. His birthplace is uncer- 
tain ; but the probability is most in fayor of Smyrna, or of Scio, the an- 
cient Chios, He is entitled to be called the father of Epic poetry. “From 
Homer,” as Pope remarks, “the poets drew their inspiration, the critics 
their rules, and the philosophers a defence of their opinions. Every au- 
thor was fond to use his name, and every profession wrote books upon 
him till they swelled to libraries. The warriors formed themselves upon 
his heroes, and the oracles delivered his verses for answers.” 

557. The Mantuan swan was Virgil, the author of the Aineid. He was 
born a few miles from Mantua, in the village of Andes, about 70 zn. 0. It 
is thought that Thomson, in the composition of his “ Seasons,” was largely 
indebted for several passages to this distinguished Latin poet. 

The title of the Mantuan swan is in classical taste. Horace (Ode 20, 
Book II.) speaks of himself as changed into the white bird, by which the 
swan was intended. It was the fanciful doctrine of Pythagoras that the 
souls of poets pass into singing birds, and that the souls of nightingales 
and swans, on the other hand, pass into poets. It was also supposed that 
swans, as well as poets, were under the special care and patronage of the 
god Apollo; whence excellent poets are called swans, while those of in- 
ferior talent are compared to geese. The swan is said to sing sweetly, 
especially just before dying: this may be another reason for applying the 
epithet to the writers of sweet and harmonious verses. Those of Virgil 
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To carry Nature lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, ask’d ages more. 
Thus Genius rose and set at order’d times, 560 
And shot a day-spring into distant climes, 
Ennobling every region that he chose ; 
He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose, 
And, tedious years of Gothic darkness pass’d, 
Emerged all splendor in our isle at last. 565 
Thus lovely haleyons dive into the main, 
Then show far off their shining plumes again. 
A, Is genius only found in epic lays ? 
Prove this, and forfeit all pretence to praise. 


bear this character in an uncommon degree. Pindar, the Theban poet, is 
denominated the Theban swan, by Horace (Odes, Book IV. 2). Cowper 
follows his example in the present case. 

559. Milton: The immortal English poet. John Milton, who was born 
in London, Dec. 9, 1608, and graduated at Cambridge University in his 
seventeenth year, had even then distinguished himself as a writer of pure 
and elegant Latin verse. But his fame rests chiefly upon the. authorship 
of the Paradise Lost and Regained, and of some minor poems. His prose 
writings also do him great honor as a powerful and imaginative writer. 
He died in 1674. 

567. Haleyons: A most striking and original comparison is here em- 
ployed, to set forth the fact that men of transcendent genius have illumi- 
nated and gratified the world only at distant periods, and in places widely 
remote from each other. The word halcyon is derived from two Greek 
words which signify that this bird produces its young by the sea-side. 
The kingfisher i 19 8 bird belonging to this genus—the Alcedo. 

The expression haleyon- wags was applied by the ancients to the seven 
days that precede and follow the winter solstice, from the circumstance 
(as Brande observes) of the halcyon or alcedo selecting that period for in- 
cubation, While this process was’ going on they say the weather was 
generally calm, and hence the expression has been used to denote days of 
tranquillity and peace. Ovid, the Latin poet, thus alludes to the cireum- 
stance; 


Perque dies placidos hiberno tempore septem 

Incubat Haleyone pendentibus eequore nidis. 

Tum via tuta maris: ventos custodit, et arcet 

AMolus egressu: preestatque nepotibus sequor. Lib. xi. 745-8. 


568. Epic lays: An epic (says Prof. Moir) is the poetical development, 
in narrative, of some great and interesting event, or series of events, sufti- 
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Make their heroie powers your own at once, 570 

Or candidly confess yourself a dunce. 
ZB. These were the chief: each interval of night 

Was graced with many an undulating light. 

In less illustrious bards his beauty shone 

A meteor or a star: in these the sun. as 
The nightingale may claim the topmost bough, 

While the poor grasshopper must chirp below. 

Like him unnoticed I, and such as I, 


ciently separate from what goes before or follows, to possess the character 
of a whole; having therefore a clear and distinct beginning, middle, and 
end; an action, simple at first, leading into a complication of plot, and 
terminating in a natural and soothing solution. These are its essentials : 
among its accidental features are the employment of supernatural agency 
as a medium either of heightening emotion or of conducting the plot ; the 
introduction of episodes, of formal addresses, invocations, and similes ; 
matters which have no essential connection with epic poetry, and the 

_ propriety of the introduction of which varies with the theme, the age, and 
the national associations of the poet. 

The great poems of Homer (he adds) are distinguished from all mod- 
ern epics by their wonderful air of truth, their broad, clear portraiture of 
character, infinitely varied, and yet not antithetically contrasted ; their 
perfect absence of all affectation, false sentiment, or exaggeration either 
in character or sentiment ; their calm and impartial spirit ; their serenity, 
cheerfulness, and good sense. Such a union is indeed not. to be expected 
in a modern state of society ; after poetical description has already traced 
all the leading outlines both of moral and material nature, and when men, 
insensibly and unavoidably subjecting the influences from things without 
to a process of intellectual chemistry from within, and thus, connecting 
them with peculiar associations, cease to have either the power or the 
inclination of simply reflecting back on their verses, as in a mirror, the 
impressions of nature as they fall on the mind. Neither, although the 
power of delineation existed, can it ever be expected that such materials 
for broad, simple, and effective painting can be found in modern times, 
when differences of character are veiled, if not in a great measure oblit- 
erated, by community of education and habits, or are converted into mere 
humors or peculiarities, to which the shades of distinction are too minute 
for any grand poetical effect. The power of invention displayed by Ho- 
mer in his two great poems, in the conception of character, can only be 
appreciated when we recollect, that the germ or outline of almost every 
character which has since figured in epic poetry is to be found in the 
iad. 
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Spread little wings, and rather skip than fly ; 
Perch’d on the meager produce of the land, 580 
An ell or two of prospect we command ; 
But never peep beyond the thorny bound, 
Or oaken fence that hems the paddock round. 
In Eden, ere yet innocence of heart 
Had faded, poetry was not an art: 585 
Language above all teaching, or, if taught, 
Only by gratitude and glowing thought, 
Elegant as simplicity, and warm 
As ecstasy, unmanacled by form, 
Not prompted, as in our degenerate days, 590. 
By low ambition and the thirst of praise, 
Was natural as is the flowing stream, 
And yet magnificent—A God the theme! 
That theme on Earth exhausted, though above 
’Tis found as everlasting as his love, 595 
Man lavish’d all his thoughts on human things— 
The feats of heroes, and the wrath of kings, 
But still, while virtue kindled his delight, 
The song was moral, and so far was right. 
Twas thus till Luxury seduced the mind 600 
To joys less innocent, as less refined ; 
Then Genius danced a bacchanal; he crown’d 


583. Paddock: A small inclosure for deer; a little park. The word is 
a corruption of the word parrok. 
597. Lhe feats of heroes, &c.; Thus Homer's Iliad, in Cowper's transla- 
tion, commences : 
AcutLies sing, O Goddess! Peleus’ son; 
His wrath pernicious, who ten thousand woes 
Caused to Achaia’s host, sent many a soul 
Illustrious into Ades premature, 
And Heroes gave (so stood the will of Jove) 
To dogs and to all rayening beasts a prey, 
When fierce dispute had separated once 
The noble chief Achilles from the son 
Of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men. 


602-607. Genius danced a bacchanal, &c.: Allusion is made to the man- 
ner in which the vine-god Bacchus was worshipped in ancient Greece, 
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The brimming goblet, seized the thyrsus, bound 

His brows with ivy, rush’d into the field 

Of wild imagination, and thcre reel’d, 605 

The victim of his own lascivious fires, 

And, dizzy with delight, profaned the sacred’ wires. 
Anacreon, Horace, play’d in Greece and Rome 

This bedlam part, and others nearer home. 

When Cromwell fought for power, and while he reign’d 

The proud protector of the power he gain’d, 611 


Men and women (says Anthon) joined in his festivals dressed in Asiatic 
robes and bonnets ; their heads wreathed with vine and ivy leaves, with 
fawn-skins flung over their shoulders, and thyrsi, or blunt spears twined 
with vine leaves, in their hands, they ran through the country, shouting 
Io Bacche! EHuoi! Iacche! &c., swinging their thyrsi, beating on drums, 
and sounding various instruments. Indecent emblems were carried in 
procession, and the ceremonies often assumed a most immoral character 
and tendency. 

608. Anacreon: A native of Teos in Ionia—born 536 3. c. He wasa 
Greek lyric poet—the writer of that light kind of odes, of which love, so- 
cial pleasures, and wine form the subjects, and which from him have re- 
ceived the name Anacreontic. He is reported to have died by suffoca- 
tion from swallowing a grape-stone, while in the act of drinking wine. 
This tradition is supposed by some to have originated from the baccha- 
nalian character of his poetry —JL%ske. 

608. Horace: Quintus Horatius Flaccus was born 65 8. 0. <As a lyric 
poet he enjoyed the particular favor of Augustus and Maecenas. The 
most of his odes are of an amatory and convivial character: some are 
moral, some are political. Their literary beauty and taste are unsur- 
passed among lyrical compositions, but they abound in strains of great 
indecency. He possessed a clear and powerful intellect, but allowed his 
passions to carry him into the vices of the time in which he lived. 

610. When Cromwell, &c.: Oliver Cromwell, protector of the common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, one of the most powerful char- 
acters that ever rose from a revolution; a statesman and a general, who, 
with the Bible in one hand and a sword in the other, raised and ruled the 
stormy elements of political and religious zeal; with a bold yet artful 
ambition, achieved great enterprises, and planned still greater ; admired, 
feared, and calumniated by his contemporaries, and first truly appreciated 
by after ages—was born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599, and died Sep- 
tember 3, 1658, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Most of the 
European courts went into mourning for him, even that of Versailles. 
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Religion harsh, intolerant, austere, 

Parent of manners like herself severe, 

Drew a rough copy of the Christian face, 

Without the smile, the sweetness, or the grace ; 615 


Great as a general, Cromwell was still greater as a civil ruler. He lived 
in a simple and retired way, like a private man, without any parade or 
ostentation. He was abstemious, temperate, indefatigably industrious, 
and exact in his official duties. No one knew so well as he the art of 
winning men and using them to his purposes. He devised the boldest 
plans with a quickness equalled only by the decision and intrepidity with 
which he executed them.—Hncyc. Amer. 

For an interesting and fair account of this great but much misrepre- 
sented man, consult Carlyle’s memoir of him, or that of Dr. Merle D’Au- 
bigné. The latter observes: “It is seldom that a great man is a Chris- 
tian. The result has been, that men of the world have scouted him as a 
hypocrite. What most distinguishes Cromwell above all great men, and 
especially above all statesmen, is the predominance in him—not only in 
his person, but also in his government—of the eyangelical and Christian 
element. He thought that the political and national greatness of Britain 
could not be established in a firm manner, unless the, pure Gospel was 
communicated to the people, and unless a truly Christian life flowed 
through the veins of the nation.” 

For a full account of the Puritans of that age, read Macaulay’s Review 
of Milton. In respect to the literature of the age of Charles II. (620-631), 
the reader may consult with great advantage Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, vol. i. 370-377, where, among other things, he says: “There was no 
sympathy between the wits and the Puritans. The pleasures of each 
were the torments of the other. To the stern precisian, even the inno- 
cent sport of the fancy seemed a crime. To light and festive natures the 
solemnity of the zealous brethren furnished copious matter of ridicule. 
At length, the rigid, ungainly zealots, after having furnished much good 
sport during two generations, rose up in arms, conquered, ruled, and, 
grimly smiling, trod down under their feet the whole crowd of mockers. — 
The theatres were closed, the press was put under the guardianship of 
austere licensers. The Muses were banished from their own favorite - 
haunts, etc. The Restoration (of the Stuart family) emancipated thou- | 
icy, of minds from a yoke which had become insupportable. The 

- between wit and Puritanism soon became a war between wit 
Ae morality. - The hostility excited by a grotesque caricature of virtue 
did not spare virtue herself. Whatever the canting Roundhead had re- 
garded with reverence was insulted: whatever he had proscribed was 
favored. Because he had been scrupulous about trifles, all scruples were 
treated with derision, Because he had covered his failings with tho 
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The dark and sullen humor of the time 

Judged every effort of the muse a crime ; 

Verse, in the finest mould of fancy cast, 

Was lumber in an age so void of taste : 

But when the second Charles assumed the sway, 620 
And arts revived beneath a softer day, 

Then like a bow long forced into a curve, 

The mind, released from too constrain’d a nerve, 

Flew to its first position with a spring, 

That made the vaulted roofs of Pleasure ring. 625 
His court, the dissolute and hateful school 

Of Wantonness, where vice was taught by rule, 

Swarm’d with a scribbling herd, as deep inlaid 

With brutal lust as ever Circe made. 

From these a long succession, in the rage 680 


mask of devotion, men were encouraged to obtrude with Cynic impudence 
all their most scandalous vices on the public eye. Because he had pun- 
ished illicit love with barbarous severity, virgin purity and conjugal fidel- 
ity were to be made ajest. As he never opened his mouth except in 
scriptural phrase, the new breed of wits and fine gentlemen never opened 
their mouths without uttering ribaldry, of which a porter would now be 
ashamed, and without calling on their Maker to curse them.” 

“Tt is not strange therefore (he adds) that our polite literature, when 
it revived with the revival of our old civil and ecclesiastical polity, should 
have been profoundly immoral. Of the generation of poets, from Dryden 
down to Durfey, the common characteristic was hard-hearted, shameless, 
swaggering licentiousness, at once inelegant and inhuman, ‘The spirit of 
the anti-Puritan reaction pervades almost the whole polite literature of 
the reign of Charles the Second. But the very quintessence of that spirit 
will be found in the comic drama. The play-houses, shut by the meddling 
fanatic in the day of his power, were again crowded. From the day 
on which the theatres were reopened, they became seminaries of vice, and 
the evil propagated itself.” [See also an able article of Macaulay on 
the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration —Miscell. 488-455. | 

629. Circe: A famous sorceress of fabulous antiquity, whom Homer 
represents (in the Odyssey, 10, 135, &c.) as living on an island, attended 
by four nymphs, who entertained with food all who approached her 
dwelling, and then presented to them a magic cup, the contents of which 
converted them into swine. The story is supposed to be intended to 
represent the brutalizing influence of sensual indulgences, 
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Of rank obscenity debauch’d their age : 
Nor ceased till ever anxious to redress 
The abuses of her sacred charge, the press, 
The muse instructed a well-nurtured train 
Of abler votaries to cleanse the stain, 635 
And claim the palm for purity of song, 
That Lewdness had usurp’d and worn so long. 
Then decent Pleasantry, and sterling Sense, 
That neither gave nor would endure offence, 
Whipp’d out of sight, with satire just and keen, 640 
The puppy pack, that had defiled the scene. 
In front of these came Addison. In him 
Humor in holiday and sightly trim, 


642. Addison: Joseph Addison, the son of an English dean, was born 
at Milston, Wiltshire, in 1672. As a prose writer, the principal author of 
the Spectator, he ranks much higher than as a poet and dramatist. The 
Spectator was a daily paper edited by Addison and Steele. Its object, 
as Dr. Johnson well describes it, was to teach the minuter decencies and 
inferior duties, to regulate the practice of daily conversation, to correct 
those depravities which are rather ridiculous than criminal, and remove 
those grievances which, if they produce no lasting calamities, impress 
hourly vexations. To these objects the Spectator (and the Tatler also) 
superadded literature and criticism, and sometimes taught, with great 
justness of argument and dignity of language, the most important duties 
and sublime truths. All these topies were happily varied with elegant 
fictions and refined allegories, and illuminated with different changes of 
style and felicities of invention. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed (continues Dr. 
Johnson) to stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humor, as Steele 
observes, is so happily diffused as to give the grace of novelty to domes- 
tic scenes and daily occurrences. He never “oversteps the modesty of 
nature,” nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. His 
figures neither divert by distortion, nor amuse by aggravation. He copies 
life with so much fidelity, that he can hardly be said to invent; yet his 
exhibitions haye an air so much original, that it is difficult not to suppose 
them merely the product of imagination. 

His prose (he adds) is the model of the middle style: on grave subjects 
not formal, on light oceasions not grovelling ; always equable, and always 
easy, without glowing words or pointed sentences. It was apparently 
his principal endeavor to avoid'all harshness and severity of diction; he 
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Sublimity and attic taste combined, 

To polish, furnish, and delight the mind. 645 
Then Pope, as harmony itself exact, 

In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 


is therefore sometimes verbose in his transitions and connections, and 
sometimes descends too much to the language of conversation; yet if his 
language had been less idiomatical, it might have lost somewhat of its 
genuine Anglicism. His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor 
affected brevity: his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble 
and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English style familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to 
the volumes of Addison. For a fuller account, see Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets. 

644. By attic taste is meant such as was worthy of ancient Attica, of 
which polished Athens was the capital. ‘ 

646. Pope: Alexander Pope, of Twickenham, near London. He was 
born in London, May 22, 1688, and greatly distinguished himself as a let- 
ter writer and a poet. Though possessed of an extremely feeble consti- 
tution, he lived till May 30,1744. His principal poems embrace epis- 
tles, satires, and moral essays. He is also favorably known as the trans- 
lator of the Iliad and Odyssey into English rhyme. 

The character and genius of Pope (as Chambers observes) have given 
rise to abundance of comment and speculation. The occasional fierceness 
and petulance of his satire cannot be justified, even by the coarse attacks 
of his opponents, and must be ascribed to his extreme sensibility, to over- 
indulged vanity, and to a hasty and irritable temper. At the same time 
he was a public benefactor, by stigmatizing the vices of the great, and 
lashing the absurd pretenders to taste and literature. He was undoubt- 
edly more the poet of artificial life and manners than the poet of nature. 
He was a nice observer and an accurate describer of the phenomena of 
the mind, and of the varying shades and gradations of vice and virtue, 
wisdom and folly. He was too fond of point and antithesis, but the pol- 
ish of the weapon was equalled by its keenness. 

To him (says Tuckerman) we are mainly indebted for a new revelation 
of the capabilities of English heroic verse. He gave the most striking 
examples of his favorite theory that “sound should seem an echo of the 
sense.” He carried out the improvement in diction which Dryden com- 
menced; and while Addison was producing beautiful specimens of re- 
formed prose, Pope gave a polish and point to verse before unknown. 
When the yast number of his couplets is considered, their fastidious cor- 
rectness is truly astonishing. How many examples occur to the memory 
of his correct and musical rhymes, ringing like the clear chimes of a favor- 
ite bell throug’: a frosty atmosphere! How often do we forget the pov- 
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Gave virtue and morality a grace, 
That quite eclipsing Pleasure’s painted face, 
Levied a tax of wonder and applause, 650 
E’en on the fools that trampled on their laws. 
But he (his musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art ; 
And every warbler has his tune by heart. 655 
Nature imparting her satiric gift, 
Her serious mirth, to Arbuthnot and Swift, 
With droll sobriety they raised a smile 
At Folly’s cost, themselves unmoved the while. 
That constellation set, the world in vain 660 
Must hope to look upon their like again, 
A. Are we then left—B. Not wholly in the dark; 
Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark, 


erty of the thought—the familiarity of the image—the triteness of the 
truths they convey, in the fascinating precision of the verse !—“ Thoughts 
on the Poets,” pp. 81-2. 

657. Arbuihnot: Dr. John Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope, Swift, Gay, 
and Prior, was associated with his brother wits.in some of the humorous 
productions of the day, called forth chiefly by ‘political events. See 
Chambers’ English Literature, vol. i. pp. 642-646. 

657. Swift: Jonathan Swift (says Dr. Aikin) has carried one species of 
poetry, that of humorous satire, to a degree never before attained. Of 
the poems of Swift, some of the most striking were composed in mature 
life, after his attainment of his deanery of St. Patrick; and it will be 
admitted that no one ever gave a more perfect example of the easy fa- 
miliarity attainable in the English language. His readiness in rhyme is 
truly astonishing ; the most uncommon associations of sounds coming to 
him as it were spontaneously, in words seemingly the best adapted to the 
oceasion.. That he was capable of high polish and elegance, some of his 
works sufficiently prove; but the humorous and sarcastic was his habit- 
ual taste, which he frequently indulged beyond the bounds of decorum. 
In wit, both in verse and prose, he stands foremost in grave irony, main- 
tained with the most plausible air of serious simplicity, and supported by 
great minuteness of detail, His style in prose, though held up as a model 
of clearness purity, and simplicity, has only the merit of expressing the 
author’s meaning with perfect precision. He died in 1744. 
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Sufficient to redeem the modern race 

From total night and absolute disgrace. 665 

While servile trick and imitative knack 

Confine the million in the beaten track. 

Perhaps some courser, who disdains the road, 

Snuffs up the wind, and flings himself abroad. 
Contemporaries all surpass’d, see one, 670 

Short his career, indeed, but ably run. 

Churchill, himself unconscious of his powers, 

In penury consumed his idle hours ; 

And like a scatter’d seed at random sown, 

Was left to spring by vigor of his own. 675 


672. Churchill: Rey. Charles Churchill, born in London, 1731, once 
much renowned as a poet, though debased by loose and irregular conduct 
in the latter part of his life. Southey, in his memoir of Cowper, has de- 
voted several pages to an account of Churchill, from which I shall now 
quote: “ Cowper had a higher opinion of Churchill than of any other con- 
temporary writer. ‘It is a great thing, he said, ‘to be indeed a poet, 
and does not happen to more than one man in a century; but Churchill, 
the great Churchill, deserved that name” Cowper made him, more than 
any other writer, his model. No two poets could be more unlike cach 
other in habits, temper, and disposition. Their only sympathy was in a 
spirit of indignation, taking in both the form of satire, but which the one 
directed against individuals for what he deemed their political turpitude, 
or for offence given to himself or his friends; the other against the pre- 
vailing sins and errors of the age. Churchill’s object was to annoy those 
whom he disliked ; Cowper's to exhort and reclaim his fellow-creatures. 
He, however, found something so congenial to his own taste and senti- 
ments in the strength and manliness of Churchill’s poetry, the generous 
love of liberty which it breathed, and its general tone of morals, that its 
venom and virulence seem to have given him no displeasure. No doubt 
he thought that the principal objects of Churchill’s satire deserved the 
severity with which they were treated, for the flagitious profligacy of 
their private lives; and his own feelings went with the satirist, because 
his political opinions were of the same school. No intimacy, however. ap- 
pears to have subsisted between Cowper and Churchill, notwithstanding 
these points of sympathy, and their acquaintance at school. It was by 
the acrimony and personality of his satire that Churchill made his fortune 
as a poet. Manly sense is their characteristic, deriving strength of ex- 
pression from indignation ; and they contain redeeming passages of sound 
morality and permanent truth.” ‘ 
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Lifted at length, by dignity of thought 

And dint of genius to an affluent lots 

He laid his head in Luxury’s soft lap, 

And took too often there his easy nap. 

If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 680 
Twas negligence in him, not want of worth. 

Surly, and slovenly, and bold, and coarse, 

Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force, 

Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 

Always at speed, and never drawing bit, 685 
He struck the lyre in such a careless mood, 

And so disdain’d the rules he understood, 

The laurel seem’d to wait on his command, 

He snatch’d it rudely from the muses’ hand. 

Nature, exerting an unwearied power, : 690 
Forms, opens, and gives scent to every flower ; 

Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and leads 

The dancing Naiads through the dewy meads. 

She fills profuse ten thousand little throats 

With music, modulating all their notes; °95 
And charms the woodland scenes, and wilds unknown, 
With artless airs and concerts of her own ; 

But seldom (as if fearful of expense) 

Vouchsafes to man a poet’s just pretence— 

Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought, 700 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought, 

Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sky, 


698. The dancing Naiads: An allusion to certain beautiful female dei- 
ties of Grecian Mythology, that presided over fountains and streams. 

699-715. A poet's just pretence, &c.: These admirable lines furnish the 
author’s ideas of what is required to constitute a true poet. He after- 
wards, in fit strains, laments the fact that so few poets have advocated 
evangelical religion. We have reason to be the more grateful, therefore, 
that in himself the religion of the Bible has found such an agreeable teach- 
er and defender. The proper office, and the perversions of the poetic art, 
are most ably delineated in this passage. 
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Brings colors dipp’d in Heaven, that never die, 

A soul exalted above earth, a mind 

Skill’d in the characters that form mankind ; 705 

And as the sun in rising beauty dress’d, 

Looks to the westward from the dappled east, 

And marks, whatever clouds may interpose, 

Ere yet his race begins, its glorious close, 

An eye like his to catch the distant goal, 710 

Or, ere the wheels of verse begin to roll, 

Like his to shed illuminating rays 

On every scene and subject it surveys ;— 

Thus graced, the man asserts a poet’s name, 

And the world cheerfully admits the claim. 715 
Pity Religion has so seldom found 

A skilful guide into poetic ground ! 

The flowers would spring where’er she deign’d to stray, 

And every muse attend her in her way. 

Virtue indeed, meets many a rhyming friend, 720 

And many a compliment politely penn’d, 

But, unattired in that becoming vest 

Religion weaves for her, and half undress’d, 

Stands in the desert, shivering and forlorn, 

A wintry figure, like a wither’d thorn. 725 

The shelves are full, all other themes are sped ; 

Hackney’d and worn to the last flimsy thread, 


416-739. Upon the perusal of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Cowper 
says: “It isa melancholy observation, which it is impossible not to make, 
after having run through this series, that where there were such shining 
talents, there should be so little virtue. These luminaries of our country 
seem to have been kindled into a brighter blaze than others, only that 
their spots might be more noticed ; so much can nature do for our intel- 
lectual part, and so little for our moral.” 

Cowper (as Mr. Hughes justly observes) accomplished as a poet the 
sublimest object of ambition ; he has dissipated the general prejudice that 
held it hardly possible for a modern author to succeed in sacred poetry, 
He has proved that verse and devotion are natural allies. He has shown 
that true poetical genius cannot be more honorably or more delightfully 
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Satire has long since done his best ; and curst 
And loathsome ribaldry has done his worst ; 
Fancy has sported all her powers away 730 
In tales, in trifles, and in children’s play ; 
And ’tis the sad camplaint, and almost true, 
Whate’er we write, we bring forth nothing new. ~ 
’T were new indeed to see a bard all fire, 
Touch’d with a coal from Heaven, assume the lyre, 735 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung, 
With more than mortal music on his tongue, 
That He, who died below, and reigns above, 
Inspires the song, and that his name is Love. 
For, after all, if merely to beguile, 740 
By flowing numbers, and a flowery style, 
The tedium that the lazy rich endure, 
Which now and then sweet poetry may cure, 
Or, if to see the name of idle self, 
Stamp’d on the well-bound quarto, grace the shelf, 745 
To float a bubble on the breath of Fame, 
Prompt his endeavor and engage his aim, 
Debased to servile purposes of pride, 
How are the powers of genius misapplied ! 
The gift whose office is the Giver’s praise, 750 _ 
To trace him in his word, his works, his ways! 
Then spread the rich discovery, and invite 
Mankind to share in the divine delight, 
Distorted from its use and just design, 
To make the pitiful possessor shine, "55 
To purchase at the fool-frequented fair 
Of Vanity, a wreath for self to wear, 
Is profanation of the basest kind— 
* Proof of a trifling and a worthless mind. 759 


employed than in diffusing through the heart and mind of man a filial 
affection for his Maker, with a firm and cheerful trust in his word. 


me 
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A. Hail, Sternhold, then am Hopkins, hail!—B. Amen. 
If flattery, folly, lust, employ the pen; 
If acrimony, slander, and abuse, 
Give ita charge to blacken and traduce ; 
Though Butler’s wit, Pope’s numbers, Prior’s ease, 


760. Sternhold and Hopkins were pious paraphrasts of David’s Psalms, 
of which, in the time of Edward VI, they made a version greatly supe- 
rior in measure to that of Rouse, which is still used in the Church of Scot- 
land. They are entitled, however, to no great celebrity on the score of 
poetic diction. Sternhold was one of the grooms of the privy-chamber to 
Edward VI. His version was published in 1562, and used in the Church 
of England until superseded in 1696 by that of Tate and Brady, a change, 
in Bishop Horsley’s opinion, much for the worse. 

764. Butler, the witty author of Hudibras, was born in 1612. This cel- 
ebrated work (says Chambers) is a cavalier burlesque of the extravagant 
ideas and rigid manners of the English Puritans of the civil war and 
commonwealth. Borne up by a felicity of versification and an intensity 
of wit never excelled in our literature, this poem still retains its place 
amongst the classic productions of the English muse. The same amount 
of learning, wit, shrewdness, ingenious and deep thought, felicitous illus- 
tration, and irresistible drollery, has never been comprised in the same 
limits. 

"64. Prior’s ease: Matthew Prior was born in 1674, and studied at St 
John’s, Cambridge, and was honored with high offices by King William, 
and by Queen Anne for a time, but afterwards fell into political disgrace. 
His longest poem, “Solomon” (I quote from Chambers), is of a serious 
character, and was considered by its author to be his best production, in 
which opinion he is supported by Cowper. It is the most moral, and 
perhaps the most correctly written; but the tales and lighter pieces of 
Prior are undoubtedly his happiest efforts. In these he displays that 
“ charming ease” with which Cowper says he embellished all his poems, 
added to the lively illustration and colloquial humor of his master, Hor- 
ace. No poet ever possessed in greater perfection the art of grace- 
ful and fluent versification. His expression was choice and studied, 
abounding in classical allusions and images (which were then the fashion 
of the day), but without any air of pedantry or constraint. Like Swift, 
he loved to versify the common occurrences of life, and relate his person- 
al feelings and adventures. He had, however, no portion of the dean’s 
bitterness or misanthropy, and employed no stronger weapons of satire 
than raillery and arch allusion. He was the most natural of artificial 
poets—a seeming paradox, yet as true as the old maxim, that the perfec- 
tion of art is the concealment of it. 

Cowper, in one of his letters, thus speaks of this quality of Prior’s 
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With. all that faney can Pent to please, 765 
Adorn the polish’d periods as they fall, 
One madrigal of theirs is worth them all. 

A. ’Twould thin the ranks of the poetic tribe, 
To dash the pen through all that. you proscribe. 

B. No matter—we could shift when they were not; 770 
And should, no doubt, if they were all forgot. 


compositions. “Every man conversant with verse-writing knows, and 
knows by painful experience, that the familiar style is of all styles the 
most difficult to succeed in. To make verse speak the language of prose 
without being prosaic, to marshal the words of it in such an order as they 
might naturally take in falling from the lips of an extempore speaker, 
yet without meanness, harmoniously, elegantly, and without seeming to 
displace a syllable for the sake of the rhyme, is one of the most arduous 
tasks a poet can undertake. He that could accomplish this task was Prior : 
many have imitated his excellence in this particular, but the best copies 
have fallen far short of the original.” 

767. Madrigal: A short poetic effusion, containing some simple 
thoughts ; a light, frivolous sort of poem. A madrigal is a little amorous 
piece, which contains a certain number of unequal verses, not tied to the 
scrupulous regularity of a sonnet, or subtilty of an epigram: it consists of 
one single rank of verses, and in that differs from a canzonet, which con- 
sists of several strophes, which return in the same order and number.— 
Bailey. 

“ His artful strains have oft delay’d 
The huddling work to hear his madrigal.” Milton. 

7710. We could shift, &c.: That is, we are not dependent upon them ; we 
managed to get along very well without them. 

“Men in distress will look to themselves, and leave their companions 
to shift as well as they can.’—L’ Estrange. 

“Since we desire no recompense nor thanks, we ought to be dismissed, 
and have leave to shift for ourselves.”—Swift. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


For these, I shall be indebted mainly to Robert Southey, the poet; 
extracting them from his beautiful and accurate edition of Cowper’s en- 
tire works. 

“The religious character of the Task, no doubt, contributed largely to 
its circulation, by carrying it among a numerous and growing class of 
readers, for whom that character constituted its chief attraction. But 
this was rather a powerful assistant than a primary cause of its success ; 
which was as immediate as it was complete. That it must one day be 
appreciated as it deserved, a competent reader might have pronounced 
without hesitation: the immediate acceptation which it obtained was 
what the most sanguine friend of the author could not have anticipated, 
nor had the author himself regarded it as a possibility in any dream of 
hope. 

“But the poem appeared,—if the expression may be permitted,—just 
at the fulness of time, when the way had been prepared forit. A taste 
for descriptive poetry, of which none was produced in the school of Pope 
and Dryden, and which professional critics had vilified and condemned, 
had been revived by Thomson. So little was it favored in his time, that 
it was long before he could find a publisher for his Winter (the first part 
of the Seasons that was printed) ; and when, upon Mallet’s recommenda- 
tion, a bookseller ventured to print it, the impression lay like waste pa- 
per in his warehouse, and was in danger of being sold as such, when one 
Mr. Whatley (his name deserves to be recorded) happened to take up a 
copy which was lying on the publisher’s stall. He was a lover of poetry, 
and, as it appears, a man of reputation among town wits, for he brought 
the poem into notice by spreading its praise through the coffee-houses ; 
and the edition was sold in consequence of the zeal with which he com- 
mended a poem good enough to bear out his commendation. 

“ Gray and Mason are among the writers, who, by raising the tone of 
poetry, contributed to excite a taste for something better than the school 
of Pope. One proof that this school was gradually losing its influence, is, 
that almost every poem of any considerable length, which obtained any 
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celebrity during the half century between Pope and Cowper, was writ 
ten in blank verse. 

“Cowper’s Task appeared at a juncture when there was no poet of 
any great ability or distinguished name in the field. There never wasa 
season at which such a poem could have appeared with more advantage ; 
and perhaps there never was a poem of which the immediate success, as 
well as the permanent estimation might with so much certainty have 
been predicted. The subject, or rather the occasion, of the poem had 
been fortuitous; and the key in which it. was pitched, as being best suit- 
ed to the theme, was precisely that which enabled the poet to exhibit 
the whole compass of his powers, _It enabled him to rise and fall with 
the subject, and passing in easy and graceful transition, 


‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ 


give to one of the most diversified poems in the language the tone and 
character of an harmonious whole. 

“The Task was at once descriptive, moral, and satirical. The descrip- 
tive parts everywhere bore evidence of a thoughtful mind and a gentle 
spirit, as well as of an observant eye; and the moral sentiment which 
pervaded them gave a charm in which descriptive poetry is often found 
wanting. The best didactic poems, when compared with the Task, are 
like formal gardens in comparison with woodland scenery. ‘One of his 
intimate friends, says Hayley, ‘had written in the first volume of his 
poems the following passage from the younger Pliny, as descriptive of the 
book: “ Multa tenwiter, multa sublimiter, multa venusté, multa teneré, 
multa dulciter, multa cum bile.’ Many passages are delicate, many sub- 
lime, many beautiful, many tender, many sweet, many acrimonious. 
Cowper was pleased with the application, and candidly said,‘ The latter 
part is very true indeed! yes, yes, there are muléa cum bile.” He was in 
a happier state of mind, and in more cheerful circumstances, when he be- 
gan the Task: it was therefore less acrimonious. Its satire is altogether 
free from personality ; it is the satire not of a sour and discontented 
spirit, but. of a benevolent though melancholy mind; and the melancholy 
was not of a kind to affect artificial gloom and midnight musings, but 
rather to seek and find relief in sunshine, in the beauties of nature, in 
books and leisure, in solitary or social walks, and in the comforts of a 
quiet fireside. 

_“* What there is of a religious cast,’ says Cowper, ‘I have thrown to- 
wards the end of it, for two reasons; first, that I might not revolt the 
reader at its entrance ; and, secondly; that my best impressions might be 
made last. Were I to write as many poems as Voltaire not one of them 
would be without this tincture. If the world like it not, so much the 
worse for them, I make all the concessions I can, that I may please 
them; but I will not please them at the expense of conscience. My de- 
scriptions are all from nature ; not one of them second-handed. My de- 
lineations of the heart are from my own experience ; not one of them is 
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borrowed from books, or in the least degree conjectural. In my num- 
bers, which I varied as. much as.I could (for blank verse without variety 
is no better than bladder and string), I have imitated nobody, though 
sometimes perhaps there may be an apparent resemblance, because at 
the same time that I would not imitate, I have not affectedly differed. 
If the work cannot boast a regular plan (in which respect, however, I do 
not think it altogether indefensible), it may yet boast that the reflections 
are naturally suggested always by the preceding passage ; and that, ex- 
cept the fifth book, which is rather of a political aspect, the whole has 
one tendency,—to discountenance the modern enthusiasm after a London 
life, and to recommend rural ease and leisure as friendly to the cause of 
piety and yirtue’ [Letter to Mr. Unwin, Oct. 10, 1784.] 

“Tf the world had not liked his poem, the world must have been worse 
than it is. But Cowper himself, perhaps, was not aware of what it was 
that supplied the place of plan, and with happier effect than the most 
skilful plan could have produced. There are no passages in a. poet’s 
works which are more carped at while he lives, than those wherein he 
speaks of himself; and if he has any readers after his death, there are 
none then which are perused with greater interest. In the Task there is 
nothing which could be carped at on that score, even by a supercilious 
critic, and yet the reader feels that the poet is continually present ; he be- 
comes intimately acquainted with him, and this it is which gives to this de- 
lightful poem its unity and its peculiar charm.” 


The North American Review furnishes some excellent remarks I can- 
not forbear to quote, serving, as they do, so advantageously to introduce 
this deservedly celebrated poem. 

“The Task is a work of more pretension than his other writings, we 
mean in its form: for it has no singleness of subject, and is in fact a col- 
lection of poems, in each of which the topic which affords the name serves 
only as a text, to which the images and sentiments of the writer are at- 
tached by the most capricious and accidental associations. One advan- 
tage of this freedom is, that it affords an agreeable variety ; it excludes 
nothing above or beneath the moon; it requires no unity of thought. or 
manner, and permits the poet to pass from the serious to the playful, at 
his pleasure, without formal apology or preparation. Cowper certainly 
availed himself of the privilege, and made his readers acquainted with 
all his feelings, circumstances, and opinions, affording a curious example 
of a man, reserved to excess in social life, and almost erring on the side 
of frankness in its writings, if we can possibly call that frankness exces- 
sive, which simply tells what all the world was burning to know. For 
we must consider that his previous works had made him known sufficient- 
ly to gain him the reputation of a genius, at a time when such stars were 
not common in the British sky. He made his first appearance, too, in the 
maturity of his years and powers—no one had beheld his rising,—no one 
had marked him till he suddenly emerged from the cloud. There was a 
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natural desire to know who and what he was,—and all such questions 
were answered in the poem, in a manner which rendered his readers fa- 
miliar with his powerful mind and amiable heart. They found much to 
respect in the vigor of his understanding, which refused to be enslaved 
by hereditary prejudices, and manifested everywhere a manly love of 
freedom and of truth; nor could any one help admiring his singleness of 
heart, and the openness with which he declared his emotions. 

“ The effect of the work was greater than can now be imagined: it con- 
ducted many to the pure fountains of happiness, which are found by 
those who commune with nature, and many to those sources of religious 
peace which keep on flowing when all earthly springs are dry. It tended 
to make man feel an interest in man, and opened the eyes of thousands 
to those traditional abuses, which are detested as soon as the attention of 
the world is directed full upon them; and in a literary point of view, it 
gladdened the hearts of all who felt an interest in English poetry, by re- 
viving its old glories at the moment when the last beam of inspiration 
seemed to have faded from the sky.” 
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Historical deduction of seats, from the Stool to the Sofa—A Schoolboy’s 
ramble—A walk in the country—The scene described—Rural sounds 
as well as sights delightful—Another walk—Mistake concerning the 
charms of solitude corrected—Colonnades commended—Alcove, and 
the view from it—The wilderness—The grove—The thresher—The 
necessity and benefit of exercise—The works of nature superior to, and 
in some instances inimitable by, art—The wearisomeness of what is 
commonly called a life of pleasure—Change of scene sometimes expe- 
pedient—A common described, and the character of crazy Kate intro- 
duced—Gipsies—The blessings of civilized life—That state most favor- 
able to virtue—The South Sea islanders compassionated, but chiefly 
Omai—His present state of mind supposed—Civilized life friendly to 
virtue, but not great cities—Great cities, and London in particular, al- 
lowed their due praise, but censured—Féte champétre—The book 
concludes with a reflection on the fatal effects of dissipation and effem- 
inacy upon our public measures. 
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BOOK I. 
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I stne the Sora. I, who lately sang 
Truth, Hope, and Charity, and touch’d with awe 
The solemn chords, and, with a trembling hand, 
Escaped with pain from that adventurous flight, 


1. Tur Sora: An humble theme, yet the occasion the author pronounces 
(7) to be august and proud, for a lady had asked the song, and given him 
the theme. “Lady Austin,” says Southey, “has the honor of having sug- 
gested to Cowper the subject of that work which made him the most 
popular poet of his age, and raised him to a rank in English poetry from 
which no revolution of taste can detrude him. She had often urged him 
to try his powers in blank verse: at last he promised to comply with her 
request, if she would give him a subject. ‘Oh, she replied, ‘you can 
never be in want of a subject ; you can write upon any ; write upon this 
sofa!’ The answer was made with a woman’s readiness, and the capa- 
bilities of such a theme were apprehended by Cowper with a poet’s 
quickness of perception. The Task was begun early in the summer of 
1783.” 

Cowper gives the history of the following production in a more concise, 
and yet very interesting form. He says: “A lady, fond of blank verse, 
demanded a poem of that kind from the author, and gave him the sofa 
for a subject. He obeyed; and haying much leisure, connected another 
subject with it; and pursuing the train of thought to which his situation 
and turn of mind led him, brought forth at length, instead of the trifle 
which he at first intended, a serious affair—a volume.” 

In a letter to Rev. John Newton, dated Oct. 80, 1784, he writes: “I 
began the Task about this time twelvemonth, and writing sometimes an 
hour in a day, sometimes two hours, have lately finished it. I mentioned 
it not sooner, because almost to the last I was doubtful whether I should 
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Now seek repose upon an humbler theme ; 5 
The theme, though humble, yet august and proud 
The occasion—for the fair commands the song. 


PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT IN THE FORM OF SEATS. 


Time was, when clothing, sumptuous or for use, 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none. 


ever bring it to a conclusion, working often in such distress of mind, as 
while it spurred me to the work, at the same time threatened to dis- 
qualify me for it.” 

Cowper had first made the acquaintance of Lady Austin (widow of Sir 
Robert Austin) the previous autumn, and afterwards highly prized the 
frequent opportunities which he had of enjoying her society. Among 
other favorable things which he says concerning her in his Letters, he re- 
marks, that “half an hour’s conversation with her will convince you that 
she is one of the most intelligent, pious, and agreeable ladies you ever met 
with.” Her intercourse with Mrs. Unwin and Cowper continued, uninter- 
rupted, till near the close of 1784 (when the Task was completed), and 
we are told that during all this time, by her sprightly, judicious, and cap- 
tivating conversation, she was often the means of rousing him from his 
melancholy depression. 

As an illustration of Cowper’s acquaintance with this lady, the Poetical 
Epistle which he addressed to her, is inserted near the end of this volume, 
and may, with advantage, be read in this connection. 

1. Iwho lately, &c.: The poet may have had in mind the following pas- 
sages in Milton: 

“T who erewhile the happy garden sung 
By one man’s disobedience lost, now sing,” &c. 


Paradise Regained, i. 1. 
“T thence 


Inyoke thy aid to my adventurous song.” 
Paradise Lost, i. 18. 

2. Truth, Hope, and Charity : The titles of three of the poems included 
in the first volume, published in 1782. With respect to the first of these, 
in writing to Mr. Newton, he says: “It is so true, that it can hardly fail 
of giving offence to an unenlightened reader.” All these poems, together 
with sorne others of about the same length, though they have never 
reached the popularity of the Task, are eminently worthy of careful read- 
ing and study. They abound in admirable passages, and have a most 
useful tendency. 

4. Escaped, &e. : 

“Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 
Escaped the Stygian pool.” Par, Lost, iii. 18. 
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As yet black breeches were not ; satin smooth, 10 
Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile : 

The hardy chief, upon the rugged rock 

Wash’d by the sea, or on the gravelly bank 

Thrown up by wintry torrents roaring loud, 

Fearless of wrong, reposed his weary strength. 15 
Those barbarous ages past, succeeded next 

The birthday of Invention ; weak at first, 

Dull in design, and clumsy to perform. 

Joint-stools were then created ; on three legs 

Upborne they stood. Three legs upholding firm 20 
A massy tab; in fashion square or round. 

On such a stool immortal Alfred sat, 


9. Painted skins, &c.: 


“A painted vest Prince Vortiger had on, 
Which from a native Pict his grandsire won.” 
Howard's British Princes. 


In the poem Lxpostulation, Cowper says: 
“Taught thee to clothe thy pink’d and painted hide.” 


10. As yet black breeches were not: “ 
“ As yet this world was not.” Par. Lost, vy. 577. 


20. Three legs, &c.: The opening of the Task reminds us of the criticism 
of Thomas Campbell, who says that “ Cowper’s whimsical outset in a work, 
where he promises so little and performs so much, may be advantageously 
contrasted with those magnificent commencements of poems, which pledge 
both the reader and the writer, in good earnest, to a task. Cowper’s poem, 
on the contrary, is like a river, which rises from a playful little fountain, 
and gathers beauty and magnitude as it proceeds. He leads us abroad 
into his daily walks; he exhibits the landscapes which he was accustomed 
to contemplate, and the trains of thought in which he habitually indulged. 
No attempt is made to interest us in legendary fictions, or historical rec- 
ollections connected with the ground over which he expatiates: all is 
plainness and reality. But we instantly recognize the true poet in the 
clearness, sweetness, and fidelity of his scenic draughts ; in his power of 
giving novelty to what is common ; and in the high relish, the exquisite en- 
joyment of rural sights and sounds, which he communicates to the spirit. 
He excites an idea, that almost amounts to sensation, of the freshness and 
delight of a rural walk.” 

22, Alfred: Surnamed the Great, ascended the throne of England in 
872 and died a. p. 900. He was a man, for those rude times, of uncom- 
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And sway’d the sceptre of his infant realms : 

And such in ancient halls and mansions drear 

May still be seen ; but perforated, sore, 25 
And drill’d in holes, the solid oak is found, 

By worms voracious eating through and through. 

At length a generation more refined 
Improved the simple plan; made three legs four, 

Gave them a twisted form vermicular, 30 
And o’er the seat, with plenteous wadding stuff’d, 
Induced a splendid cover, green and blue, 

Yellow and red, of tapestry richly wrought 

And woven close, or needlework sublime. 

There might ye see the piony spread wide, 35 
The full-blown rose, the shepherd and his lass, 

Lapdog and lambkin with black staring eyes, 

And parrots with twin cherries in their beak. 

Now came the cane from India, smooth and bright, 
With nature’s varnish ; sever’d into stripes, 40 
That interlaced each other, these supplied 
Of texture firm a lattice-work, that braced 
The new machine, and it became a chair. 

But restless was the chair; the back erect 

Distress’d the weary loins, that felt no ease ; 45 
The slippery seat betray’d the sliding part 

That press’d it, and the feet hung dangling down, 

Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. 

These for the rich ; the rest whom Fate had placed 

In modest mediocrity, content 50 
With base materials, sat on well-tann’d hides, 

Obdurate and unyielding, glassy smooth, 

With here and there a tuft of crimson yarn, 


mon energy, intelligence, and wisdom. He was a true patriot, and ren- 
dered to his country incalculable service. 

30. Vermicular : Having the appearance of a worm. 

85. Piony: A perennial plant, bearing large and beautiful red flowers, 
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Or scarlet crewel, in the cushion fix’d, 

If cushion might be call’d, what harder seem’d 55 
Than the firm oak, of which the frame was form’d. 

No want of timber then was felt or fear’d 

In Albion’s happy isle. The lumber stood 

Ponderous and fix’d by its own massy weight. 

But elbows still were wanting; these, some say, 60 
An alderman of Cripplegate contrived ; 

And some ascribe the invention to a priest, 

Burly, and big, and studious of his ease. 

But rude at first, and not with easy slope 

Receding wide, they press’d against the ribs, 65 
And bruised the side; and, elevated high, 

Taught the raised shoulders to invade the ears. 

Long time elapsed or e’er our rugged sires 

Complain’d, though incommodiously pent in, 

And ill at ease behind. ‘The ladies first 70 
’Gan murmur, as became the softer sex 

Ingenious Fancy, never better pleased 

Than when employ’d to accommodate the fair, 

Heard the sweet moan with pity, and devised 

The soft settee; one elbow at each end, 45 
And in the midst an elbow it received, 


54. Orewel: Slackly twisted worsted yarn, two-threaded., 
55. If cushion might be called, &e. : 
; “The other shape, 
If shape it might be call’d, that shape had none.” 
m, Paradise Lost, iii, 666. 

68. Albion: A name by which Great Britain was formerly designated. 
It is supposed to have been applied to it on account of the white chalky 
cliffs which bound the southern coast. 

59. Ponderous : 
“The arch’d and ponderous roof; by its own weight 
Made steadfast and immovable.” Congreve. 
61. Oripplegate: A part of London. 


41. ?Gan murmur: 
“ Kither tropic now 
*Gan thunder,” Paradise Regained, iy. 410. 
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United, yet divided, twain at once. 
So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne ; 
And so two citizens, who take the air, 
Close pack’d, and smiling, in a chaise and one. 80 
But relaxation of the languid frame, 
By soft recumbency of outstretch’d limbs, 
Was bliss reserved for happier days. So slow 
The growth of what is excellent ; so hard 
To attain perfection in this nether world. 85 
Thus first Necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs, 
And Luxury the accomplish’d Sora last. 
The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick 
Whom snoring she disturbs. As sweetly he, 90 
Who quits the coach-box at a midnight hour, 
To sleep within the carriage more secure, 
His legs depending at the open door. 
Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 
The tedious rector drawling o’er his head ; 95 
And sweet the clerk below. But neither sleep 
Of lazy nurse, who snores the sick man dead ; 
Nor his, who quits the box at midnight hour 
To slumber in the carriage more secure ; 
Nor sleep enjoy’d by curate in his desk ; 100 


78. Brentford: A town seven miles west of London, on the north bank 
of the Thames. Here the Duke of Northumberland has a splendid edi- 
fice; and on the opposite bank of the river is a Gothic mansion built for 
George III. The allusion to the kings in this passage is not understood. 

94-96. Sweet sleep, &e.; A sly hit is here made at the lazy and unspir- 
itual attitudes of the curate and clerk during an unintefesting public reli- 
gious service. 

96-102. But yet, &c.; The reader will discover a resemblance in the 
form of sentences to those quoted below from Milton, 

“Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds, &c. 
But neither breath of morn when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, &c.” 
Paradise Lost, iv. 641-656. 
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Nor yet the dozings of the clerk, are sweet, 
Compared with the repose the Sora yields. 


A SCHOOL-BOY'S RAMBLE. 


O may I live exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pamper’d appetite obscene) 
From pangs arthritic, that infest the toe 105 
Of libertine Excess. The Sora suits 
The gouty limb, ’tis true: but gouty limb, 
Though on a Sora, may [I never feel : 
For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropp’d by nibbling sheep, 110 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs; have loved the rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers’ brink, 
E’er since a truant boy I pass’d my bounds 


105. Pangs arthritic: pains in the joints—the gout. 

109. For I have loved, &e.; One great charm of Cowper’s peetry and of 
his letters is, that they present us with so many truthful and distinct pic- 
tures of himself. Upon this characteristic of his writings, Thomas Camp 
bell well remarks :—It is due to Cowper to fix our regard on the unaffect- 
edness and authenticity of his works, considered as representations of 
himself, because he forms a striking instance of genius writing the history 
of its own ‘secluded feelings, reflections, and enjoyments, in a shape so inter- 
esting as to engage the imagination like a work of fiction. He has invent- 
ed no character in fable nor in the drama; but he has left a record of-his 
own character, which forms not only an object of deep sympathy, but a 
subject for the study of human nature. His verse, it is true, considered 
as such arecord, abounds with opposite traits of severity and gentleness, 
of solemnity and mirth, which appear almost anomalous; and there is, 
undoubtedly, sometimes an air of moody versatility in the extreme con- 
trasts of his feelings. But looking to his poetry as an entire structure, it 
has a massive air of sincerity, It is founded in steadfast principles of be- 
lief; and, if we may prolong the architectural metaphor, though its arches 
may be sometimes gloomy, its tracery sportive, and its lights and shadows 
grotesquely crossed, yet altogether it still forms a vast, various, and in- 
teresting monument of the builder’s mind. Cowper's soul speaks from his 


~ volumes. 
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To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames ; 115 
And still remember, not without regret, 

Of hours, that sorrow since has much endear’d, 

How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed, 

Still hungering, pennyless, and far from home, 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 120 
Or blushing crabs, or berries, that emboss 

The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

Hard fare! but such as boyish appetite 

Disdains not; nor the palate, undepraved 

By culinary arts, unsavory deems. 125 
No Sora then awaited my return ; 

Nor Sora then I needed. Youth repairs 

His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 

Incurring short fatigue; and though our years, 

As life declines, speed rapidly away, 130 
And not a year but pilfers as he goes 

Some youthful grace that age would gladly keep; 

A tooth or auburn lock, and by degrees 

Their length and color from the locks they spare ;_ 

‘The elastic spring of an unwearied foot, 185 
That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the fence ; 

That play of lungs, inhaling and again 

Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 

Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me, 


115. Banks of Thames: At ten years of age Cowper was sent to the 
Westminster school, at the west end of London. There he remained till 
he was eighteen, and soon after entered upon the study of law. 

120. Hips: The fruit of the wild briar or dog-rose. - Haws; the berry 
snd seed of the hawthorn or hedge-thorn. 

121. Crabs: Vruit of the wild or erab apple tree. 

122. Sloes: The fruit of the black thorn—a small, sour, and bitter sort 
of pluin, 

131, And not a year, &e.: 


“Years following years steal something every day.” Popa 


“Not numerous are our joys when life is new, 
And yearly some are falling of the few.” Young, Sat, y. 
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Mine have not pilfer’d yet ; nor yet impair’d 140 
My relish of fair prospect ; scenes that soothed 

Or charm’d me young, no longer young, I find 

Still soothing, and of power to charm me still. 


COWPER’S WALKS IN THE VALLEY OF THE OUSE. 


And witness, dear companion of my walks, 

Whose arm this twentieth winter I perceive 145 
Fast lock’d in mine, with pleasure such as love, 

Confirm’d by long experience of thy worth 


140. Mine: my years. 

144. Dear companion, &e.: Mrs. Unwin, whose acquaintance he made 
at Huntingdon. After the death of her husband, she removed to Olney, 
where Cowper boarded with her for many years.. The Unwin family 
figure so largely in the Memoirs and Letters of Cowper, that a brief no- 
tice of them, from his own pen, cannot fail to please. Writing from Hun- 
tingdon, he says:—“ The last acquaintance I have made here is of the 
race of the Unwins, consisting of father and mother, son and daughter: 
they are the most agreeable people imaginable; quite sociable, and as 
free from the ceremonious civility of country gentlefolks as I ever met 
with. The old gentleman is a man of learning and good sense, and as 
simple as Parson Adams. His wife has a very uncommon understanding, 
has read much to excellent purpose, and is more polite than a duchess ; 
she treats me with an affection so truly Christian, that I could almost 
fancy my own mother restored to life again, to compensate me for all my 
lost friends and broken connections. She has a son, in all respects, wor- 
thy of such a mother, the most amiable young man I ever knew. Miss 
Unwin resembles her mother in her great piety, who is one of the most 
remarkable instances of it I ever knew. They are altogether the most 
cheerful and engaging family it is possible to conceive.” 

From line 145 we learn that Mrs. Unwin and himself had for nearly 
twenty years been accustomed to walk together, and to admire the scen- 
ery of nature. English ladies are, much more than American, addicted 
to walking in the open air, and show its advantages in a more vigorous — 
tone of health. When Cowper was a boarder in the Unwin family at 
Huntingdon, he writes :—“ After tea we sally forth to walk in good earn 
est. Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we have generally travelled 
about four miles before we see home again.” In subsequent letters, many 
years afterwards, he often speaks of the long and agreeable walks they 


took together. 
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And well-tried virtues, could alone inspire— 

Witness a joy that thou hast doubled long. 

Thou know’st my praise of nature most sincere, 150 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 

But genuine, and art partner of them all. 

How oft upon yon eminence our pace 

Has slacken’d to a pause, and we have borne 155 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 

While Admiration, feeding at the eye, 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 

Thence, with what pleasure have we just discern’d 

The distant plough slow moving, and beside 160 
His laboring team, that swerved not from the track, 
The-sturdy swain diminish’d to a boy! 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 


150-179. Cowper’s ardent love of nature is beautifully and fully ex- 
pressed in these lines. : 

163. Here Ouse, &¢.: Cowper’s residence was now at Olney, in Buck- 
inghamshire, on the bank of the Ouse. The scenery of that region is ad- 
mirably described in this poem; but perhaps it may aid to a more dis- 
tinct conception of it, to quote a description which has been given of it 
by Hugh Miller, Esq., in a recent work, containing an account of his ob- 
servations in 1845, in that quarter: 

“Olney stands on the northern side of the valley of the Ouse, and I 
approached it this morning from the south across the valley. Let the 
reader imagine a long green ribbon of flat meadow, laid down in the mid- 
dle of the landscape like a web on a bleaching green, only not quite so 
straightly drawn out. It is a ribbon about half a mile in breadth, and it 
stretches away lengthwise above and below, far as the eye can reach, 
There rises over it on each side a gentle line of acclivity, that heré ad- 
vances upon it in flat promontories, there recedes into shallow bays, and 
very much resembles the line of a low-lying but exceedingly rich coast; 
for, on both sides, field and wood, cottage and hedge-row, lie thick as the 
variously tinted worsteds in a piece of German necdle-work; the flat 
ribbon in the midst is bare and open, and through it there winds, from 
side to side, in many a convolution, as its appropriate pattern, a blue 
sluggish stream, deeply fringed on both banks by an edging of tall bul- 
rushes. The pleasantly grouped village directly opposite, with a long 
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Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlook’d, our favorite elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 
While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 
The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 


Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square tower, 


Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear, 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote. 
Scenes must be beautiful, which daily view’d 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years ;— 
Praise justly due to those that I describe. 


THE EXHILARATING INFLUENCE OF RURAL SOUNDS. 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumber’d branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 
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narrow bridge in front, and the old handsome church and tall spire rising 
in the midst, is Olney ; and that other village on the same side, about two 
miles further up the stream, with the exceedingly lofty trees rising over 
it—trees so lofty that they overhang the square tower of its church, as a 
churchyard cypress overhangs a sepulchral monument—is Weston- Under- 
wood. Jn the one village Cowper produced’‘The Task,’ in the other 


he translated ‘Homer, ” 
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Nor less composure waits upon the roar 190 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 195 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 200 
The livelong night; nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice-finger’d Art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In still-repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and e’en the boding owl, 205 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me, 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 


196. Betrays, &e.: 


“By their onward lapse 
Betray to sight the motion of the stream 
Else imperceptible.” Eeeursion, 
200. And one, &e: 


“To their nests 
Were slunk all but the wakeful nightingale.” Par. Lost, iv. 601. 


207-209. Sounds inharmonious, &e.: Though Cowper has so fully ex- 
pressed his views, in the preceding lines, on rural sounds, there is a pas-_ 
sage in his letter to Rev. John Newton, bearing date in Sept., 1784, that 
deserves to be quoted here: “ All the sounds that nature utters are de- 
lightful—at least in this country. I should not perhaps find the roaring 
of lions in Africa, or of bears in Russia, very pleasing; but I know no 
beast in England whose voice I do not account musical, save and except 
always the braying of an ass, The notes of all our birds and fowls please 
me without one exception. I should not indeed think of keeping a goose 
in a cage, that 1 might hang him up in the parlor for the sake of his mel- 
o¢ bet a goose upon a common, or in a farm-yard, is no bad performer : 
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THE COTTAGE, CALLED THE PEASANTS NEST. 


Peace to the artist, whose ingenious thought 210 
Devised the weatherhouse, that useful toy ! 
Fearless of humid air and gathering rains, 
Forth steps the man—an emblem of myself! 
More delicate his timorous mate retires. 
When Winter soaks the fields, and female feet, 215 
Too weak to struggle with tenacious clay, 
Or ford the rivulets, are best at home, 
The task of new discoveries falls on me. 
At such a season, and with such a charge, 
Once went I forth ; and found, till then unknown, 220 
A cottage, whither oft we since repair: 


and as to insects, if the black beetle, and beetles indeed of all hues, will 
keep out of my way, I have no objection to any of the rest; on the con- 
trary, in whatever key they sing, from the gnat’s fine treble to the bass 
of the humble-bee, I admire them all. Seriously, however, it strikes me 
as a very observable instance of providential kindness to man, that such 
an exact accord has been contrived between his ear and the sounds with 
which, at Jeast in a rural situation, it is almost every moment visited,” dc. 

210-220. The transition here made from the tenants of the weather- 
house, to himself and Mrs. Unwin, is ingenious and striking. 

221. A cottage, &e.: This cottage, since Cowper’s days, has been dis- 
placed by a more modern and less poetic structure. Mr. Miller, on going 
to see it in 1845, says: “I reached a whitened dwelling-house that had 
heen once the ‘ Peasant’s Nest; but nowhere else in the course of my 
walk had the hand of improvement improved so badly. For the hill-top 
cottage, 

‘Environ’d with a ring of branching elms 
That overhang the thatch,’ 


I found a modern hard-cast farm-house, with a square of offices attached, 
all exceedingly utilitarian, well-kept, stiff, and disagreeable. It was sad 
enough to find an erection that a journeyman bricklayer could have pro- 
duced in a single month substituted for the ‘ peaceful covert? Cowper had 
so often wished his own, and which he had so frequently and fondly visit- 
ed. But those beauties of situation which awakened the admiration, and 
even half excited the envy, of the poet, improvement could not alter ; and 
so they are now what they ever were. The diagonal valley is just escap- 
ing from the park at its lower corner: the slope, which rises from the 
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’Tis perch’d upon the green hill-top, but close 

Environ’d with a ring of branching elms, 

That overhang the thatch, itself unseen 

Peeps at the vale below ; so thick beset 225 
With foliage of such dark redundant growth, 

I call’d the low-roof’d lodge the peasant’s nest. 

And, hidden as it is, and far remote 

From such unpleasing sounds as haunt the ear 

In village or in town, the bay of curs ~- 230 
Incessant, clinking hammers, grinding wheels, 

And infants clamorous whether pleased or pain’d, 

Oft have I wish’d the peaceful covert mine. 

Here, I have said, at least I should possess 

The poet’s treasure, Silence, and indulge 235 
The dreams of fancy, tranquil and secure. 

Vain thought! the dweller in that still retreat 

Dearly obtains the refuge it affords. 

Its elevated site forbids the wretch 

To drink sweet waters of the crystal well ; 240 
He dips his bowl into the weedy ditch, 

And, heavy laden, brings his beverage home, 

Far fetch’d and little worth ; nor seldom waits, 
Dependent-on the baker’s punctual call, 


runnel to the level, still lies on the one hand within the inclosure; but it 
has escaped from it on the other, and forms, where it merges into the 
higher grounds, the hill-top on which the ‘Nest’ stands; and the pros- 
pect, no longer bounded by the tall belting of the park, is at once very 
extensive and singularly beautiful.” Turn back to 163-176. 

“Leaving the farm house,” he adds, “I descended into the valley ; 
passed along a tangled thicket of yew, plane, and hazel, in which I lin- 
gered a while to pick blackberries and nuts, where Cowper may have 
picked them ; came ont upon the Olney road by the wicket gate through 
which he used to quit the highway and strike up to the woodlands.” 

235. Silence : 


“Run 
To ease and silence every Muse's son.” 
Pope, Hor. ii. 2. 
“Silence is the rest of the soul, and refreshes invention.” Lord Bacon 
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To hear his creaking panniers at the door, 245 
Angry, and sad, and his last crust consumed. 

So farewell envy of the peasant’s nest / 

If solitude make scant the means of life, 

Society for me !—thou seeming sweet, 

Be still a pleasing object in my view ; 250 
My visit still, but never mine abode. 


WALK IN THROCKMORTON PARK. 


Not distant far, a length of colonnade 
Invites us. Monument of ancient taste, 


252. Not distant far, &c.: Hugh Miller, in his visit at Olney and vicin 
ity, procured an old woman (who had often conversed with Cowper) as 
his guide through the pleasure-grounds, in which lay the walk which Cow- 
per has so graphically described in this part of the Task. “My guide,” 
says he, “ brought me to Cowper’s Weston residence, a handsome, though, 
like the Olney domicile, old-fashioned house, still ina state of good repair, 
with a whitened many-windowed front, and tall steep roof flagged with 
stone..... A few tall walls and old gateway columns mingle with the 
cottages, and these are all that now remain of the mansion-house of the 
Throckmortons..... Passing through a dilapidated gateway, we entered 
the pleasure-grounds—the scene of the walk so enchantingly described in 
the opening book of the Task. But, before taking up in detail the minu- 
ter features of the place, I must attempt communicating to the reader 
some conception of it as a whole. 

“The road from Olney to Weston-Underwood lies parallel to the val- 
ley of the Ouse, at little more than a field’s breadth up the slope. On 
its upper side, just where it enters Weston, there lies based upon it (like 
the parallelogram of a tyro-geometer, raised on a given right line) an old- 
fashioned rectangular park—that of the Throckmortons—about half a mile 
in breadth by about three-quarters of a mile in length. The sides of the 
inclosure are bordered by a broad belting of very tall and very ancient 
wood ; its grassy area is mottled by numerous trees, scattered irregu- 
larly ; its. surface partakes of the general slope; it is traversed by a 
green valley, with a small stream trotting along the bottom, that enters 
it from above, nearly about the middle of the upper side, and that then, 
cutting it diagonally, passes outward and downward towards the Ouse 
throngh the lower corner. About the middle of the park this valley sends 
out an off-shoot valley, or dell rather, towards that upper corner furthest 
removed from the corner by which it makes its exit; the off-shoot dell 
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Now scorn’d, but worthy of a better fate. 

Our fathers knew the value of a screen 255 
From sultry suns; and, in their shaded walks 

And long-protracted bowers, enjoy’d at noon 


has no stream a-bottom, but is a mere grassy depression dotted with 
trees. It serves, however, with the valleys into which it opens, so to 
break the surface of the park that the rectangular formality of the lines 
of boundary almost escape notice. Now the walk described in the Task 
lay along three of the four sides of this parallelogram. The poet, quit- 
ting the Olney road at that lower corner where the diagonal valley finds 
egress, struck up along the side of the park, turned at the nearer upper 
corner, and passed through the belting of wood that runs along the top; 
turned again at the further upper corner, and coming down on Weston, 
joined the Olney road just where it enters the village. After first quit- 
ting the highway, a walk of two furlongs or so brought him abreast of the 
* Peasant’s Nest ; after the first turning a-top, and a walk of some two 
or three furlongs more, he descended into the diagonal valley, just where 
it enters the park, crossed the ‘rustic bridge’ which spans the stream at 
the bottom, marked the doings of the mole, and then ascended to the 
level on the other side. Near the second turning he found ‘the alcove, 
and saw the trees in the streamless dell, as if ‘sunk and shortened to 
their topmost boughs ; then, coming down upon Weston, he passed under 
the ‘light and graceful arch’ of the ancient avenue; reached the ‘ wilder- 
ness’ as he was nearing the village; and, emerging from the thicket full 
upon the houses, saw the ‘thrasher at his task’ through the open door of 
some one of the barns of the place. Such is a hard outline, in road-map 
fashion, of the walk which, in the pages of Cowper, forms such exquisite 
poetry. 1 entered it somewhat unluckily to-day, commencing at the 
western corner, and passing on along its angles to the corner near Olney, 
thus reversing the course of Cowper, for my old woman had no acquaint 
ance with ‘the Task,’ or the order of its descriptions.” 

252. Colonnade, de. “Quitting the aleove (says Hugh Miller) described 
by Cowper, 278, &e., we skirt the top of the park of the Throckmortons, 
on a retired grassy walk that runs straight as a tightened cord along the 
middle of the belting which forms the park’s upper boundary—its inelos- 
ing hedge, if I may so speak without offence to the dignity of the ancient 
forest trees which compose it. There is a long line of squat broad- 
stemmed chestnuts on either hand, that fling their interlacing arms athwart 
the pathway, and bury it, save where here and there the sun breaks in 
through a gap, in deep shade; but the roof overhead, unlike that of the 
ancient avenue (described 338-345), is not the roof of a lofty nave in the 
light, florid style, but of a low-browed, thickly ribbed Saxon crypt, flanked 
by ponderous columns of dwarfish stature, but gigantic strength. And 
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: 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 


We bear our shades about us; self-deprived 

Of other screen, the thin umbrella spread, 260 

And range an Indian waste without a tree. 

Thanks to Benevolus—he spares me yet 

These chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines ; 

And, though himself so polish’d, still reprieves 

The obsolete prolixity of shade. 265 
Descending now (but cautious, lest too fast) 

A sudden steep upon a rustic bridge, 

We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 

Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 

Hence, ankle deep in moss and flowery thyme, 270 

We mount again, and feel at every step 

Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft, 

Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 

He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 

Disfigures earth; and, plotting in the dark, 275 

Toils much to earn a monumental pile 

That may record the mischief he has done. 
The summit gain’d, behold the proud alcove 


this dcuble tier of chestnuts extended along the park-top from corner to 
corner, is the identical ‘length of colonnadé eulogized by Cowper (252- 
265).” 

262. Benevolus: John Courtney Throckmorton, Esq., of Weston-Un- 
derwood. : 

266. Descending now, &e.: “Half way on (says Miller) we descended 
into the diagonal valley—‘but cautious, lest too fast’—just where it en- 
ters the park through the uplands, and find at its bottom the ‘rustic 
bridge” . It was rustic when at its best—an arch of some four feet span 
or so, built of undressed stone, fenced with no parapet, and covered over- 
head by a green breadth of turf; and it is now both rustic and ruinous to 
boot, for one-half the arch has fallen in. The stream is a mere sluggish 
runnel, much overhung by hawthorn bushes: there are a good many half- 
grown oaks scattered about in the hollow ; while on either hand the old 
massy chestnuts top the acclivities.” 

218. The proud alcove, cc.: Of this the following account is given by 
Miller: “Two minutes’ walk after passing through the avenue brought 
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That crowns it! yet not all its pride secures ~ 

The grand retreat from injuries impress’d 280 
By rural carvers, who with knives deface 

The panels, leaving an obscure, rude name, 

In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss, 

So strong the zeal to immortalize himself 

Beats in the breast of man, that e’en a few, 285 
Few transient years, won from the abyss abhorr’d 

Of blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize, 

And even to a clown. Now roves the eye, 


me to the upper corner of the park, and ‘the proud alcove that crowns 
it’—for the ‘ proud alcove’ does still crown it. But time and the weather, 
and rotting damps, seem to be working double tides on the failing pile, 
and it will not crown it long. The alcove is a somewhat clumsy erection 
of wood and plaster, with two squat wooden columns in front, of a hybrid 
order between the Tuscan and Doric, and a seat within. The ‘ characters 
uncouth’ of the ‘rural carvers’ are still legible; and not a few names 
have since been added. This wpper corner of the park forms its highest 
ground, and the view is very fine. The streamless dell—not streamless 


always, however, for the poet describes the urn of its little Naiad as filled _ 


in winter—lies immediately in front, and we see the wood within its hol- 


- ow recesses, as if ‘sunk, and shortened to the topmost boughs’ The _ 


green undulating surface of the park, still more deeply grooved in the 
distance by the diagonal valley, and mottled with trees, stretches away 


beyond to the thick belting of tall wood below. There is a wide oper- _ . 


ing, just where the valley opens—a great gap in an immense hedge— 
that gives access to the further landscape; the decent spire of John New- 
ton’s church rises, about two miles away, as the central object in the vista 
thus formed ; we see in front a few silvery reaches of the Ouse; and a — 
blue uneven line of woods that runs along the horizon closes in the pros- 
pec:. The nearer objects within the pale of the park, animate and inan- 
mate—the sheepfold and its sheep, the hay-wains, empty and full, as 
they pass and repass to and from the hay-field—the distinctive characters 
of the various trees, and their shortened appearance in the streamless 
valley,—occupy by much the larger part of Cowper’s description from 
the aleove (288-325); while the concluding five lines afford a bright 
though brief glimpse of the remoter prospects, as seen through the 
opening.” 
282. Rude name, &e. : 


“Their name, their years, spelt by the unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply.” Gray. 
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And, posted on this speculative height, 

Exults in its command. The sheepfold here 290 
Pours out its fleecy tenants o’er the glebe. 

At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 

The middle field; but, scatter’d by degrees, 

Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 

There from the sunburnt hayfield homeward creeps 295 
The loaded wain; while, lighten’d of its charge, 

The wain that meets it passes swiftly by ; 

The boorish driver leaning o’er his team 

Vociferous, and impatient of delay. 

Nor less attractive is the woodland scene, 800 
Diversified with trees of every growth, 

Alike, yet various. Here the gray smooth trunks 

Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine, 

Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 

There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 805 
Seems sunk, and shorten’d to its topmost boughs. 

No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 

Though each its hue peculiar; paler some, 

And of a wannish gray ; the willow such, 

And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 310 
And ash far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; 

Of deeper green the elm; and deeper still, 

Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 

Some glossy leaved, and shining in the sun, 

The maple and the beech of oily nuts 315 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 

Diffusing odors: nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet honors bright. 820 


316. Dewy eve: 
“ From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve.” Par, Lost, i, T42, 
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O’er those, but, far beyond (a spacious map 

Of hill and valley interposed between) 

The Ouse, dividing the well-water’d land, 

Now glitters in the sun, and now retires, 

As bashful, yet impatient to be seen. 825 
Hence the declivity is sharp and short, 

And such the reascent; between them weeps 

A little naiad her impoverish’d urn 

All summer long, which winter fills again. 

The folded gates would bar my progress now, 330 
But that the lord of this inclosed demesne, 

Communicative of the good he owns, 

Admits me to a share ; the guiltless eye 

Commits no wrong, nor wastes what it enjoys. 

Refreshing change! where now the blazing sun ? 335 
By short transition we have lost his glare, 

And stepp’d at once into a cooler clime. 

Ye fallen avenues ! once more I mourn 

Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 

That yet a remnant of your race survives. 340 
How airy and how light the graceful arch, 


328. Naiad: Image of one of the fabled female deities of Greece that 
preside over streams and fountains. 

331. The lord: See note on 262. 

340. A remnant, &e.: “In passing upwards, along the side of the park 
(says Miller), we have got into a noble avenue of limes,—tall as York 
Minster, and very considerably longer, for the vista diminishes till the 
lofty arch seems reduced to a mere doorway ; the smooth glossy trunks 
form. stately columns, and the branches, interlacing high over head, a 
magnificent roof. 

‘How airy and how light,’ &., 341-349. 


“ What exquisite description! And who, acquainted with Cowper, ever 
walked in a wood when the sun shone, and the wind ruffled the leaves, 
without realizing it! It was too dead a calm to-day to show me the 
dancing light and shadow where the picture had first been taken: the 
feathery outline of the foliage of an indian-ink. drawing newly washed 


in; but all else was present, just as Cowper had described half a century 
before.” 


aj 
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Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems! while beneath ¢ 
The checker’d earth seems restless as a flood 
Brush’d by the wind, So sportive is the light 345 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick,» 
And darkening, and enlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton, every moment, every spot. 

And now, with nerves new braced and spirits cheer’d, 
We tread the wilderness, whose well-roll’d walks, 851 


842. Yet awful, &e.: Accordant with the theory commonly ascribed to 
Bishop Warburton, but. which may be found in older Stukely: “The 
cloisters in this cathedral (at Gloucester) are beautiful beyond any thing 
TI ever saw... . for a gallery, library, or the like, it is the best manner of 
building, because the idea of it is taken from a walk of trees, whose 
branching heads are curiously imitated by the roof.”—Jtinerarium Curi- 
osum, p. 68. 


“Why should we crave a hallow’d spot ? 
An altar is in each man’s cot, 
A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads.” 
Wordsworth. Laborers Hymns. 


“Here aged trees cathedral walks compose.” 
Pope. Imita. of Cowley. 
This line may have given the hint to Warburton. 

851. We tread the wilderness : On first entering the park (on the west), 
among the tall forest-trees that, viewed from the approach to Olney, seem 
to overhang the village and its church (I quote still from Miller), one sees 
a square, formal corner, separated from the opener ground by a sunk dry- 
stone fence, within which the trees, by no means lofty, are massed as 
thickly together as saplings in a nursery-bed run wild, or nettles in a 
neglected burying-ground. There are what seem sepulchral urns among 
the thickets of this inclosure; and sepulchral urns they are — raised, 
however, to commemorate the burial-places, not of men, but of beasts. 
Cowper in 1792 wrote an epitaph for a favorite pointer of the Throck- 
mortors ; and the family, stirred up by the event, seem from that period 
to have taken a dog-burying bias, and to haye made their wilderness the 
cemetery ; for this square inclosure in the corner, with its tangled thick- 
ets and its green mouldy urns, is the identical Wilderness of “the Task.” 
(351-354), One wonders at the fortune that assigned to so homely and 
obscure a corner—a corner which a nursery-gardener could get up to or- 
der in a fortnight—so proud and conspicuous a niche in English literature. 
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With curvature of slow and-easy sweep— 

Deception innocent—give ample space 

To narrow bounds. The grove receives us next; 

Between the upright shafts of whose. tall elms 355 
We may discern the thresher at his task. 

Thump after thump resounds the constant flail, 

That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 

Full on the destined ear. Wide flies the chaff, : 
The rustling straw sends up a frequent mist 360 


The shrewd and admirable writer, whose minute observations have fur- 
nished me with so many interesting notes, further remarks: “I trust that 
it will not be held that my descriptions of this old-fashioned park, with 
its colonnade and its avenues, its dells and its dingles, its alcove and its 
wilderness, have been too minute. It has an interest as independent of 
any mere beauty or picturesqueness which it may possess, as the field of 
Bannockburn or the meadows of Runnimede. It indicates the fulcrum, 
if I may so speak, on which the lever of a great original genius rested, 
when it upturned from its foundations an effete school of English verse 
(the school of Pope), and gave to the literature of the country a new 
face. Its scenery, idealized into poetry, wrought one of the greatest lit- 
erary revolutions of which the history of letters preserves any record ..., 
Cowper restored to English literature the wholesome freshness of nature, 
and sweetened and invigorated its exhausted atmosphere, by letting in 
upon it the cool breeze and the bright sunshine.... He had two vigor- 
ous coadjutors in the work of revolution; and all three, though essentially 
unlike in other respects, resembled one another in the preliminary course 
through which they were prepared for their proper employment. Cir- 
cumstances had conspired to throw them all outside the pale of the ex- 
isting literature.... His coadjutors were George Crabbe and Robert 
Burns.... Cowper withdrew the attention of writers from the old mod- 
els—thoroughly common-placed by reproduction,—and sent them out into 
the fields and the woods with greatly enlarged vocabularies, to describe 
new things in fresh language. And thus has he exercised an indirect but 
potent influence on the thinking and mode of description of poets whose 
writings furnish little or no trace of his peculiar style or manner. Even 
in his style or manner, however, we discover in his pregnant writings the 
half-developed germs of after schools.... But it is not form and manner 
that the restored literature of England mainly owes to Cowper—it is 
spirit and life ; not so much any particular mode of exhibiting nature, as 
a revival of the habit of looking at it.” 

Those who desire to read all that Mr. Miller has so well written upon 
these topics, must consult his “ First Impressions of England,” pp. 319-328, 
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Of atoms, sparkling in the noonday beam. 

Come hither, ye that press your beds of down, 

And sleep not; see him sweating o’er his bread 

Before he eats it— Tis the primal curse, 

But soften’d into mercy ; made the pledge 365 - 
Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan. 


THE NECESSITY AND BENEFITS OF EXERTION. 


By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon, maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 870 
An‘instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves: 
Its own revolvency upholds the world. 
Winds from all quarters agitate the air, 
And fit the limpid element for use, 
Else noxious ; oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams, 875 
All feel the freshening impulse, and are cleansed 
By restless undulation. E’en the oak 
Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm : 
He seems indeed indignant, and to feel 
The impression of the blast with proud disdain, 880 
Frowning, as if in his unconscious arm 
He held the thunder; but the monarch owes 
His firm stability to what he scorns, 
More fix’d below, the more disturb’d above. 
The law, by which all creatures else are bound, 885 


864-366. The primal curse, &c.: 


“(© my offence is rank, it smells to Heaven, 


It hath the primal eldest curse upon it.” 
Hamlet, Act iii. Se. 8. 


“ Glanced on the ground, with labor I must earn 
My bread—what harm? Idleness had been worse.” 
Par, Lost, x. 1058, 


882, The monarch : The monarch of the woods—the oak. 
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Binds man, the lord of all. Himself derives 

No mean advantage from a kindred cause, 

From strenuous toil his hours of sweetest ease. 
The sedentary stretch their lazy length 

When Custom bids, but no refreshment find, 
For none they need: the languid eye, the cheek 
Deserted of its bloom, the flaccid, shrunk, 

And wither’d muscle, and the vapid soul, 
Reproach their owner with that love of rest, 

To which he forfeits e’en the rest he loves. 

Not such the alert and active. Measure life 

By its true worth, the comforts it affords, 

And theirs alone seems worthy of the name. 
Good health, and its associate in the most, - 
Good temper ; spirits prompt to undertake, 
And not soon spent, though in an arduous task ; 


The powers of fancy and strong thought are theirs ; 


E’en age itself seems privileged in them 

With clear exemption from its own defects. 

A sparkling eye beneath a wrinkled front 

The veteran shows, and, gracing a gray beard 


With youthful smiles, descends towards the grave 


Sprightly, and old almost without decay. 


NATURE'S WORKS LOVELIER THAN THOSE OF ART. 


Like a coy maiden, Ease, when courted most, 
Furthest retires—an idol, at whose shrine 
Who oftenest sacrifice are favor’d least. 


29’ To which, &e.: 


“She mark’d thee there 
Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair, 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness.” 


[B. 1. 


390 


395 


400 


405 


410 


Dunciad, iv. 841, 


“With anxious care they labor to be glad; 
What bodily fatigue is halfso bad?” — 


Young, Sat. v. 
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The love of Nature, and the scenes she draws, 

{s nature’s dictate. Strange! there should be found, 
Who, self-imprison’d in their proud saloons, 

Renounce the odors of the open field 415 
For the unscented fictions of the loom ; 

Who, satisfied with only pencill’d scenes, 

Prefer to the performance of a God 

[he inferior wonders of an artist’s hand ! 

Lovely indeed the mimic works of Art; 420 
But Nature’s works far lovelier. I admire— 

None more admires the painter’s magic skill, 

Who shows me that which I shall never see, 

Conveys a distant country into mine, 

And throws Italian light on English walls ; 425 
But imitative strokes can do no more ' 

Than please the eye, sweet Nature’s every sense. 

The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 

The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 

And music of her woods—no works of man 430 
May rival these, these all bespeak a power 

Peculiar, and exclusively her own. 

Beneath the open sky she spreads the feast ; 

"Tis free to all—’tis every day renew’d ; 

Who scorns it starves deservedly at home. 435 


423. Who shows, &c.: A liberty of expression justified by high au- 
thority : 
“So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met, 
Adam the goodliest man of men since born 


His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 
Par, Lost, iv. 821. 


“Tn the lowest deep a lower deep.” Ibid. iv. 76. 


“ Bt ambigua de Vespasiano fama; solusque omnium ante se Principum, in 
melius mutatus est.” Tacitus, Hist. i. 50. 
421, i very sense: 


“ For eloqttence the soul, song charms the sense.” 
Par, Lost, ii, 556. 
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He does not scorn it, who, imprison’d long 

In some unwholesome dungeon, and a prey 

To sallow sickness, which the vapors, dank 

And clammy, of his dark abode have bred, 

Escapes at last to liberty and light : 440 
His cheek recovers soon its healthful hue ; 

His eye relumines its extinguish’d fires ; 

He walks, he leaps, he runs—is wing’d with joy, 

And riots in the sweets of every breeze. 

He does not Scorn it, who has long endured 345 
A fever’s agonies, and fed on drugs. 

Nor yet the mariner, his blood inflamed 

With acrid salts ; his very heart athirst 

To gaze at Nature in her green array, 

‘Upon the ship’s tall side he stands, possess’d 450 
With visions prompted by intense desire ; 

Fair fields appear below, such as he left 

Far distant, such as he would die to find— 

He seeks them headlong, and is seen no more. 


436-440. Who imprison’d long, &e. : 


“ Fair the face of spring, 
To every eye; but how much more to his 
Round whom the bed of sickness long diffused 
Its melancholy gloom! how doubly fair 
When first with fresh-born vigor he inhales 
The balmy breeze, and feels the blessed sun 
Warm at his bosom, fromthe springs of life 
Chasing oppressive damps and languid pain.” 

Akenside. Pleaswres of Imagination, ii, 88. 


443-4. These lines present a beautiful c/imazx, both in sound and sense 
-~a rapidly increasing energy and elevation in the actions named, 
447-454. Nor yet the mariner, &e. : 


“So by a calenture (violent fever) misled, 
The mariner with rapture sees 
On the smooth ocean’s azure bed 
Enamell'd fields and verdant trees: 


With eager haste he longs to rove 
In that fantastic scene, and thinks 
It must be some enchanted grove,— 
And in he leaps and down he sinks, 
Swift. South Sea, 1721. 
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THE WEARISOMENESS OF WHAT IS COMMONLY CALLED A LIFE 
OF PLEASURE. 


The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns ; 455 
The lowering eye, the petulance, the frown, 
And sullen sadness, that o’ershade, distort, . 
And mar, the face of Beauty, when no cause 
For such immeasurable woe appears, 
These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 460 
Sweet smiles, and bloom less transient than her own. 
It is the constant revolution, stale 
And tasteless, of the same repeated joys, 
That palls and satiates, and makes languid life 
A peddler’s pack, that bows the bearer down. 465 
Health suffers, and the spirits ebb, the heart 
Recoils from its own choice—at the full feast 
Ts famish’d—finds no music in the song, 
No smartness in the jest ; and wonders why. 
Yet thousands still desire to journey on, 470 
Though halt, and weary of the path they tread. 
The paralytic, who can hold her cards, 
But cannot play them, borrows a friend’s hand, 
To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 
Her mingled suits and sequences ; and sits, 475 
Spectatress both and spectacle, a sad. 
And silent cipher, while her proxy plays. 


455. Flora: The goddess of flowers, in heathen fable. The idea of the 
poet is, that melancholy cannot be indulged or strengthened in the pres- 
ence of flowers and fruits, in their endless variety. The contemplation of 
these exerts upon the mind a cheering, and thus a healthful influence. 


463. Lhe same repeated joys : 


“Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive 


On joys too thin to keep the soul alive.” 
Young. Sat. v. 


415. Suits and sequences : Sets of cards of similar character, and ar- 
ranged in proper order for a successful play. 
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Others are dragg’d into a crowded room 
Between supporters ; and, once seated, sit, 
Through downright inability to rise, 

Till the stout bearers lift the corpse again. 
These speak a loud memento. Yet e’en these 
Themselves love life, and cling to it, as he 
That overhangs a torrent, to a twig. 

They love it, and yet loathe it; fear to die, 
Yet scorn the purposes for which they live. 
Then wherefore not renounce them? No—the dread, 
The slavish dread of solitude, that breeds 
Reflection and remorse, the fear of shame, 
And their inveterate habits, all forbid. 


WHOM SHOULD WE CALL THE GAY? 


Whom call we gay? That honor has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay—the lark is gay, 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, _ 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant too, a witness of his song, 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 

But save me from the gayety of those, 
Whose headaches nail them to a noonday bed; 
And save me too from theirs, whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 


481. Lift the corpse again : 


“The gay assembly’s gayest room 
Is but an upper story to some tomb.” 


480 


485 


490 


A95 


500 


Young. Sat, vi. 


493. The innocent are gay: 


“And farewell merry heart, 
The gift of guiltlesse minds.” 


Spenser. Hpttaph on Sr P. Sidney. 
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For property stripp’d off by cruel chance; 
From gayety, that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe. 505 


CHANGE OF SCENE SOMETIMES EXPEDIENT. 


The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
Prospects, however lovely, may be seen 
Till half their beauties fade: the weary sight, 510 
Too well acquainted with their smiles, slides off, 
Fastidious, seeking less familiar scenes. 
Then snug inclosures in the shelter’d vale, 
Where frequent hedges intercept the eye, 
Delight us; happy to renounce awhile, 515 


509, &e. Prospects, however lovely, ésc.: Cowper’s rural prospects (says 
Thomas Campbell) have far less variety and compass than tlrose of Thom- 
son; but his graphic touches are more close and minute: not that Thom- 
son was either deficient or undelightful in circumstantial traits of the 
beauty of nature, but he looked to her as a whole more than Cowper. 
His genius was more excursive and philosophical, The poet of Olney, on 
the contrary, regarded human philosophy with something of theological 
contempt; to his eye, the great and little things of this world were lev- 
elled into an equality, by his recollection of the power and purposes of 
Him who made them. They are, in his view, only as toys spread on the 
lap and carpet of nature, for this childhood of our immortal being. This 
religious indifference to the world is far indeed from blunting his sensibil- 
ity to the genuine and simple beauties of creation; but it gives his taste 
a contentment and fellowship with humble things. It makes him careless 
of selecting and refining his views of nature beyond their actual appear- 
ance, He contemplated the face of plain English life in moments of lei- 
sure and sensibility, till its minutest features were impressed upon his 
fancy; and he sought not to embellish what he loved. Hence his land- 
scapes have less of the ideally beautiful than Thomson’s; but they have 
an unrivalled charm of truth and reality. 

515-517. Happy to renounce, &e. : 

“But if much converse 
Thee satiate, to short absence I could yield, 


For solitude sometimes is best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return.” Par, Lost, ix, 247. 
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Not senseless of its charms, what still we love, 

That such short absence may endear it more. 

Then forests, or the savage rock may please, 

That hides the sea-mew in his hollow clefts 

Above the reach of man. His hoary head, " 520 
Conspicuous many a league, the mariner 

Bound homeward, and in hope already there, 

Greets with three cheers exulting. At his waist 

A girdle-of half-wither’d shrubs he shows, 

And at his feet the baffled billows die. 525 
The common, overgrown with fern, and rough 

With prickly gorse, that, shapeless and deform’d, 

And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 

And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yields no unpleasing ramble ; there the turf 530 
Smells fresh, and, rich in odoriferous herbs 

And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 

With luxury of unexpected sweets. 


CRAZY KATE. 


There often wanders one, whom better days 
Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimm’d 535 
With lace, and hat with splendid ribbon bound ; 

A serving maid was she, and fell in love 
With one who left her, went to sea, and died. 
Her fancy follow’d him through foaming waves 


519. Sea-mew: the gull that frequents the sea-shore. 
526-530. With fern, &e.: 
~“ Ren the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And midst the desert fruitful fields arise.” 
Pope. Windsor Forest. 

527, Gorse: Or goss, a thick and prickly shrub, bearing in winter a 
yellow flower. 

532. Fungous fruits of earth: That is, such as the toadstool and mush 
room. 
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556, Asks never: 


To distant shores ; and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers ; fancy too, 

Delusive most where warmest wishes are, 
Would oft anticipate his glad return, 

And dream of transports she was not to know. 
She heard the doleful tidings of his death— 


. . ; Meat ee ¢ 
And never smiled again! and now she roams) 


The dreary waste ; there spends the livelong day, 
And there, unless when charity forbids, 

The livelong night. A tatter’d apron hides, 
Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 

More tatter’d still; and both but ill conceal 

A bosom heaved with never-ceasing sighs. 

She begs an idle pin of all she meets, 

And hoards them in her sleeve; but needful food, 


Though press’d with hunger oft, or comelier clothes, 
Though pinch’d with cold, asks never.—Kate is crazed. 


THE GIPSIES. 


I see a column of slow rising smoke 
O’ertop the lofty wood, that skirts the wild. 
A vagabond and useless tribe there eat 


“ An assembly such as earth 
Saw never.” Book vi. 816, 


This agreeable cadence is Miltonic. 


“ Which my mind 
Knew never, till this irksome night.” 
Paradise Lost, v. 85. 


“Clamor such as heard in heaven till now 


‘Was never.” Paradise Lost, vi. 209. 
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540 


545 


550 


555 


559, dic. A vagabond and useless tribe, &c.: The origin of the Gipsies, 
~ “says Brande, has long been a subject of curious, but unsuccessful, antiqua- 


rian research. In western Europe they made their first appearance early 
in the fifteenth century, under a leader who styled himself the Duke of 
Lower Egypt: fortune-telling and thieving were then, as now, their pre- 


be 
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Their miserable meal. <A kettle, slung 560 | 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse, 

Receives the morsel—flesh obscene of dog, 

Or vermin, or at best of cock purloin’d 

From his accustom’d perch. Hard faring race! 

They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 565 
Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves unquench’d 

The spark of life. The sportive wind blows wide 

Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin, 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 570 
To conjure clean away the gold they touch, 

Conveying worthless dross into its place ; 

Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal. 

Strange! that a creature rational, and cast 

In human mould, should brutalize by choice 575 
His nature; and, though capable of arts, 

By which the world might profit, and himself 


dominant occupation. They were at that time treated as heathens and 
sorcerers, and the most severe laws were repeatedly enacted against 
them, but without effect. At present they are found not in Europe only 
but in Asia Minor, Egypt, Turkey, c&ec., forming everywhere a distinct 
race. In Germany, as well as in England, they profess various trades, as 
itinerant horse-dealers, smiths, &c., but have never been reclaimed in any 
number to settled occupations, In England their most ordinary haunts 
are in the midland and southern counties chiefly, whither they are invited 
by the abundance of green lanes, downs, forests, or chases. They possess 
a language of their own; and are apparently destitute of religion, although 
in most countries professing that of the people among whom they dwell. 

Addison, in his Sir Roger de Coverly, gives a graphic portraiture of 
this smgular class of people. “If a stray piece of linen hangs on the 
hedge,” says Sir Roger, “they are sure to have it; if the hog loses his way 
in the field, it is ten to one but he becomes their prey; our geese cannot 
live in peace for them; if a man prosecutes them with severity, his hen- 
roost is sure to pay for it; and they set the heads of our servant-maids so 
agog for husbands, that we do not expect to have any business done as it 
should be whilst they are in the country, &e.” —“ 

570. Palmistry: A method of pretending to fortell events by inspect- 
ing the lines and marks upon the palm of the hand and upon the fingers, 


ae 
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Self-banish’d from society, prefer 

Such squalid sloth to honorable toil! 

Yet even these, though feigning sickness oft 580 
They swathe the forehead, drag the limping limb, 

And vex their flesh with artificial sores, 

Can change their whine into a mirthful note, 

When safe occasion offers ; and with dance, 

And music of the bladder and the bag, 585 
Beguile their woes, and make the woods resound. 

Such health and gayety of heart enjoy 

The houseless rovers of the sylvan world; 

And, breathing wholesome air, and wandering much, 

Need other physic none to heal the effects 590 
Of loathsome diet, penury, and cold. 


THE BLESSINGS OF CIVILIZED LIFE. 


Blest he, though undistinguish’d from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity, who dwells secure, 
Where man, by nature fierce, has laid aside 
His fierceness, having learn’d, though slow to learn, 595 
The manners and the arts of civil life. 
His wants indeed are many; but supply 
Is obvious, placed within the easy reach 
Of temperate wishes and industrious hands. 
Here virtue thrives as in her proper soil; 600 
Not rude and surly, and beset with thorns, 
And terrible to sight, as when she springs 
(If e’er she spring spontaneous), in remote 
And barbarous climes, where violence prevails, 
And strength is lord of all; but gentle, kind,- 605 
By culture tamed, by liberty refresh’d, 


589-590. Wholesome air, &e.: 


“The physic of the field.” 
3 Essay on Criticism, iii. 174, 
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And all her fruits by radiant truth matured. 

War and the chase engross the savage whole; 

War follow’d for revenge or to supplant 

The envied tenants of some happier spot: 610 
The chase for sustenance, precarious trust! 

His hard. condition with severe constraint 

Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth 

Of wisdom, proves a school, in which he learns 

Sly circumvention, unrelenting hate, 615 
Mean self-attachment, and scarce aught beside. 

Thus fare the shivering natives of the north, 

And thus the rangers of the western world, 

Where it advances far into the deep, 

Towards the antarctic. 


THE SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS. 


E’en the fayor’d isles 620 
So lately found, although the constant sun 
Cheer all their seasons with a grateful smile, 
Can boast but little virtue ; and inert 
Through plenty, lose in morals what they gain 


620. Favor'd isles, &c.: The Sandwich Islands, discovered by Captain 
Cook, in 1778, and the Society Islands, discovered by the same navigator 
in 1669. They are highly favored in respect to climate and vegetable 
products. The bread-fruit tree, sugar-canes, and various roots used for 
food, abound, and possess the finest qualities. The abundance of sponta- 
neous productions and the warmth of the climate tend to render the in- 
habitants indolent and luxurious in their habits. Since Cowper wrote, 
these islands have been more highly fayored still, by the introduction and 
remarkable triumphs of Christianity, leading to the general abandonment 
of idolatry and to the occupations of civilized life. 

621. Constant sun: 

“Could nature’s bounty-satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely bless’d. 
But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the native knows.” 
Goldsmith, Traveller. 
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In manners—victims of luxurious ease. 625 
These therefore I can pity, placed remote 

From all that science traces, art invents, 

Or inspiration teaches ; and inclosed 

In boundless oceans never to be pass’d 

By navigators uninform’d as they, 630 
Or plough’d perhaps by British bark again. 

But far beyond the rest, and with most cause, 

Thee, gentle savage! whom no love of thee 

Or thine, but curiosity perhaps, 

Or else vain-glory, prompted us to draw 635 
Forth from thy native bowers, to show thee here 

With what superior skill we can abuse 

The gifts of Providence, and squander life. 

The dream is past; and thou hast found again 

Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 640 
And homestall thatch’d with leaves. But hast thou found 
Their former charms? And, having seen our state, 

Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp ° 

Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 

And heard our music; are thy simple friends, 645 
Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights, 

As dear to thee as once? And have thy joys 

Lost nothing by comparison with ours ? 

Rude as thou art (for we return’d thee rude 

And ignorant, except of outward show), 650 
I cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 

And spiritless, as never to regret . 

Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 

Methinks I see thee straying on the beach, 

And asking of the surge that bathes thy foot, 655 
If ever it has wash’d our distant shore. 

I see thee weep, and thine are honest tears, 


633. Gentle savage: Omai. 
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A patriot’s for his country: thou art sad 

At thought of her forlorn and abject state, 

From which no power of thine can raise her up. 660 
Thus fancy paints thee, and though apt to err, 

Perhaps errs little, when she paints thee thus. 

She tells me too, that duly every morn 

Thou climb’st the mountain top, with eager eye 

Exploring far and wide the watery waste 665 
For sight of ship from England. Every speck 

Seen in the dim horizon turns thee pale 

With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 

But comes at last the dull and dusky eve, 

And sends thee to thy cabin, well prepared 670 
To dream all night of what the day denied. 

Alas! expect it not. We found no bait 

To tempt us m thy country. Doing good, 

Disinterested good, is not our trade. 

We travel far, ’tis true, but not for naught; 675 
And must be’ bribed to compass earth again 

By other hopes and richer fruits than yours. ; 


CIVILIZED LIFE, BUT NOT GREAT CITIES, FRIENDLY TO VIRTUE: 
A SKETCH OF LONDON, 


But though true worth and virtue in the mild 
And genial soil of cultivated life 
Thrive most, and may perhaps thrive only there, 680 
Yet not in cities oft,—in proud, and gay, 
And gain-devoted cities. Thither flow, 
As to a common and most noisome sewer, 
The dregs and feculence of every land. 
In cities, foul example on most minds 685 


681. Not in ccties oft : 


“This is the life which those who fret in guilt, 
And guilty cities, never know.” 
onsen Artumn, 1352, 
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Begets its likeness. Rank abundance breeds, 

In gross and pamper’d cities, sloth, and lust, 

And wantonness, and gluttonous excess, 

In cities, vice is hidden with most ease, 

Or seen with least reproach ; and virtue, taught 690 
By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 

Beyond the achievement of successful flight. 

I do confess them nurseries of the arts, 

In which they flourish most; where in the beams 

Of warm encouragement, and in the eye 695 
Of public note, they reach their perfect size. 

Such London is, by taste and wealth proclaim’d 

The fairest capital of all the world, 

By riot and incontinence the worst. 

There touch’d by Reynolds, a dull blank becomes 700 
A lucid mirror, in which Nature sees 

All her reflected features. Bacon there 

Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 

And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips. 


400. Reynolds: Sir Joshua Reynolds, a great historic and portrait 
painter, was born in 1723, and died in 1792. In 1769 he was elected 
President of the Royal Academy, where he delivered several courses of 
lectures on the principles and practice of painting. He was one of a cel- 
ebrated club, embracing the names of Johnson, Garrick, Burke, and other 
eminent men. Goldsmith in his poem on Retaliation thus describes him : 

“Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind: 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand, 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart.” 

702-704. Bacon: A distinguished London sculptor, to whom, as a 
friend of the Rey. John Newton, Cowper had sent a copy of the first 
volume of his poems; Mr. Bacon having made himself known to Cowper 
(whose poems he admired), by sending him a print of Lord Chatham’s 
monument, which he had executed. With this the poet was much grati- 
fied, for he remarks, “I haye most of the monuments in the Abbey by 
heart, but I recollect none that ever gave me so much pleasure.” In this 
state of mind respecting the artist, he introduced him into this passage in 
the Task. Mr. Bacon wrote him a handsome letter in acknowledgment 
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Nor does the chisel occupy alone 705 
The powers of sculpture, but the style as much ; 

Each province of her art her equal care. 

With nice incision of her guided steel 

She ploughs a brazen field, and clothes a soil 

So sterile with what charms soe’er she will, 710 
The richest scenery and the loveliest forms. 

Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye, 

With which she gazes at yon burning disk 

Undazzled, and detects and counts his spots? 

In London. Where her implements exact, 715 
With which she calculates, computes, and scans, 

All distance, motion, magnitude, and now 

Measures an atom, and now girds a world ? 

In London. Where has commerce such a mart, 

So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so supplied, 720 
As London—opulent, enlarged, and still 

Increasing London? Babylon of old 

Not more the glory of the earth, than she, 

A more accomplish’d world’s chief glory now. 


of the reception of the poems, upon which he offers several judicious ob- 
servations, and then adds: “I have left myself scarce room to thank you 
for the kind partiality with which you have mentioned my name in your 
book. What you said I was very near believing, for I wished it true; 
and I could almost forgive myself for being pleased with it. IfIam cen- 
sured, I will throw it upon the verse: perhaps I should blush to have as 
much said of me in prose, Indeed, it is so well said, it is most likely to 
be fiction, which, according to Waller, the Muses most delight in.” 

Cowper, in a letter to Rey. John Newton, thus speaks of Bacon: “No 
artist can excel as he does, without the finest feelings; and every man 
that has the finest feelings is, and must be, amiable.” 

706-710. Style, &c.: The tool of the engraver, with which he ploughs 
a brazen field, &c., alluding, plainly, to the art of engraving on brass or 
copper. 

713-14. Gazes, &e.: Gazes at the sun. Reference is made to the royal 
observatory at Greenwich, a part of London. Here the Herschel fam- 
ily, by their optical instruments and observations, has acquired an inmper- 
ishable fame. London carries on an immense commerce (719) with all 
parts of the world. 
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SOMETHING IN DISPRAISE OF LONDON, 


She has her praise. Now mark a spot or two, 725 
That so much beauty would do well to purge ; 
And show this Queen of Cities, that so fair, 
May yet be foul ; so witty, yet not wise. 
It is not seemly, nor of good report, 
That she is slack in discipline; more prompt 730 
To avenge than to prevent the breach of law : 
That she is rigid in denouncing death 
On petty robbers, and indulges life, 
And liberty, and ofttimes honor too, 
To peculators of the public gold : 735 
That thieves at home must hang; but he that puts 
Into his overgorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes. 
Nor is it well, nor can it come to good, 


182-135. She is rigid, &c. : 


“ One to destroy is murder by the law, 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe. 
To murder thousands takes a specious name.” 
Young. Satire vii. 


“ Where little villains must submit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state.” 
Dispensary, Canto ii. 


438. Wealth of Indian provinces: He passes deserved censure here 
upon the rapacity and injustice of the Hon. East India Company. Ed- 
mund Burke greatly distinguished himself as an orator, in speaking against 
Warren Hastings, Governor-general of India, who was accused of arbi- 
trary and tyiakaial conduct ; of having extorted immense sums of money ; 
of having thus ruined many tative princes ; and of having been addicted 
to every form and degree of oppression. The trial of Hastings was car- 
ried on at intervals during several years from 1786 to 1795, when he was 
finally acquitted. The wrongs of India, doubtless, have been far greater 
than history has recorded, under the rule of the East India Company, 
Some of the best men in England labored in vain to bring that Company 
to a full and strict account. Consult note on 28-80, Book IV. of the 
Task. ; 

439. “It is not, nor it cannot come to good.”—Hamlet. 

6* 
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That, through profane and infidel contempt 740 
Of holy writ, she has presumed to annul 

And abrogate, as roundly as she may, 

The total ordinance and will of God; 

Advancing Fashion to the post of Truth, 

And centering all authority in modes 745 
And customs of her own, till sabbath rites 

Have dwindled into unrespected forms, 

And knees and hassocks are well-nigh divorced. 


FATAL EFFECTS OF EFFEMINACY AND DISSIPATION ON PUBLIC 
MEASURES. 


God made the country, and man made the town. 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 750 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 


440-1. “An infidel contempt of holy writ 
Stole by degrees upon his mind.’”—Zxcursion. 

441. She has presumed to annul, &e.: Addison, in his Sir Roger de 
Coverley, thus agreeably describes the value of Sabbath-observances: “I 
am always very well pleased with a country Sunday, and think, if keep- 
ing holy the seventh day were only a human institution, it would be the 
best method that could have been thought of for the polishing and civil- 
izing of mankind. It is certain the country people would soon degener- 
ate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such frequent 
returns of a stated time, in which the whole village meet together with 
their best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to conyerse with one an- 
other upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties explained to them, and 
join together in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away 
the rust of the whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the 
notions of religion, but as it puts both sexes upon appearing in their 
most agreeable forms, and exerting all such qualities as are apt to give 
them a figure in the eye of the village.” 

748. Hassocks: Thick mats, upon which it has been customary to kneel 
in churches. “My friend, Sir Roger, has often told me, that at his coming 
to his estate, he found his parishioners very irregular ; and that in order 
to make them kneel and join in the responses, he gave every one of them 
@ hassock and a common-prayer book.”—Addison. 

750. “What wonder then, if fields and regions here 

Breathe forth elixir pure.”—Par. Lost, iii. 606. 
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That life holds out to all, should most abound 

And least be threaten’d in the fields and groves ? 

Possess ye, therefore, ye who, borne about 

In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 40d 

But that of idleness, and taste no scenes 

But such as art contrives, possess ye still 

Your element, there only can ye shine ; 

There only minds like yours can do no harm. 

Our groves were planted to console at noon 760 

The pensive wanderer in their shades. At eve 

The moonbeam, sliding softly in between 

The sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish, 

Birds warbling all the music. We can spare 

The splendor of your lamps ; they but eclipse 165 
Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 

Our more harmonious notes: the thrush departs 

Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute. 

There is a public mischief in your mirth ; 

It plagues your country. Folly such as yours, 770 

Graced with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 

Has made, what enemies could ne’er have done, 

Our arch of empire, steadfast but for you, 

A mutilated structure, soon to fall. 


955, No fatigue: 
“ Pleasures fled to, to redress 


The sad fatigue of idleness.” 
Green. Spleen. 


“There too, my Paridel, she mark’d thee there, 
Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair, 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness.” 


Dunciad, iv. 841. 
714. Before Book I. was brought entirely into its present finished state, 
Cowper thus writes to Rev. Wm. Bull: “Zhe Sofa is ended, but not jin- 
ished; a paradox, which your natural acumen, sharpened by habits of 
logical attention, will enable you to reconcile in a moment. Do not ima- 
gine, however, that I lounge over it; on the contrary, I find it severe ex 
ercise to mould and fashion it to my mind.” 
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THE TASK. 


BOOK II. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


TuE great merit of Cowper (I now quote from Lord Jeffrey, in the Ed- 
inburgh Review) appears to us to consist in the boldness and originality 
of his composition, and in the fortunate audacity with which he has car- 
ried the dominion of poetry into regions that had been considered as in- 
accessible to her ambition, The gradual refinement of taste had, for 
nearly a century, been weakening the force of original genius. Our poets 
had become timid and fastidious, and circumscribed themselves both in 
the choice and in the management of their subjects, by the observance of 
a limited number of models, who were thought to have exhausted all the 
legitimate resources of the art. Cowper was one of the first who crossed 
this enchanted circle ; who reclaimed the natural liberty of invention, and 
walked abroad in the open field of observation as freely as those by whom 
it was originally trodden. He passed from the imitation of poets to the 
imitation of nature, and ventured boldly upon the representation of ob- 
jects that had not been sanctified by the description of any of his prede- 
cessors, In the ordinary occupations and duties of domestic life, and the 
consequences of modern manners, in the common scenery of a rustic situ- 
ation, and the obvious contemplation of our public institutions, he has 
found 2 multitude of subjects for ridicule and reflection, for pathetic and 
picturesque description, for moral declamation and devotional rapture, 
that would have been looked upon with disdain, or with despair, by most 
of our poetical adventurers. He took as wide a range in language, too, 
as in matter; and, shaking off the tawdry incumbrance of that poetical 
diction which had neagly reduced the art to the skilful collocation of a set 
of conventional phrases, jae made no scruple to set down in verse every 
expression that would have been admitted in prose, and to take advan 
tage of all the varieties with avhich our language could supply him. 

But while, by the use of this doable license, he extended one sphere 
of poetical composition, and communicated a singular character of free 
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dom, force, and originality to his own performances, it must not be dis- 
sembled that the presumption which belongs to most innovators has be- 
trayed him into many defects. In disdaining to follow the footsteps of 
others, he has frequently mistaken the way, and has been exasperated 
by their blunders to rush into opposite extremes. In his contempt for 
their scrupulous selection of topics, he has introduced some that are un- 
questionably low and uninteresting. He is a great master of English, 
and evidently values himself upon his skill and facility in the application 
of its rich and diversified idioms; but he has indulged himself in this 
exercise a little too fondly, and has degraded some grave and animated 
passages by the unlucky introduction of expressions unquestionably too 
colloquial and familiar. 

With all his defects, however, Cowper will probably very long retain 
his popularity with the readers of English poetry. The great variety 
and truth of his descriptions ; the minute and correct painting of those 
home scenes and private feelings with which every one is internally fa- 
wiliar ; the sterling weight and sense of most of his observations, and, 
above all, the great appearance of facility with which every thing is ex- 
ecuted, and the happy use he has so often made of the most common and 
ordinary language ; all concur to stamp upon his poems the character of 
original genius, and remind us of the merits that have secured immortal- 
ity to Shakspeare. 
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BOOK Il. 


BOO KI. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Reflections suggested by the conclusion of the former book—Peace among 
the nations recommended on the ground of their common fellowship in 
sorrow—Prodigies enumerated—Sicilian Earthquakes—Man rendered 
obnoxious to these calamities by sin—God the agent in them—The 
philosophy that stops at secondary causes reproved—Our own late mis- 
carriages accounted for—Satirical notice taken of our trips to Fontaine- 
bleau—But the pulpit, not satire, the proper engine of reformation— 
The Reverend Advertiser of engraved sermons—Petit-maitre parson— 
The good preacher—Picture of a theatrical clerical coxcomb—Story- 
tellers and jesters in the pulpit reproved—Apostrophe to popular ap- 
plause—Retailers of ancient philosophy expostulated with—Sum of the 
whole matter—Effects of sacerdotal mismanagement on the laity— 
Their folly and extravagance—The mischiefs of profusion—Profusion 
itself, with all its consequent evils, ascribed, as to its principal cause, 
to the want of discipline in the universities. 


Che Gagk. 


BOOK Il. 


THE TIME-PIECE. 


O ror a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more! My ear is pain’d 5 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever’d, as the flax, 10 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not color’d like his own; and having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as a lawful prey. 15 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 


1. A lodge, &c.: “O that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place, that I 
might leave my people and go from them.”—Jeremiah, ix. 2. 
13. Not colored, dc.: “Not remembering that he is (as old Fuller says) 


the image of God cut in ebony.” 
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THE Re FOULEST BLOT OF HUMAN NATURE. 


Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man? And what man seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 

And hang his head, to think himself a man? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home.—Then why abroad ? 
And they themselves, once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire: that, where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 


[B. I. 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


PEACE AMONG THE NATIONS INCULCATED BY THEIR FELLOWSHIP 


IN SORROW. 


Sure there is need of social intercourse, 
Benevolence, and peace, and mutual aid, 
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Between the nations, in a world that seems 50 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 

And by the voice of all its elements 

To preach the general doom. When were the winds 

Let slip with such a warrant to destroy ? 

When did the waves so haughtily o’erleap 55 
Their ancient barriers, deluging the dry ? 

Fires from beneath, and meteors from above, 

Portentous, unexampled, unexplain’d, 

Have kindled beacons in the skies; and the old 

And crazy Earth has had her shaking fits 60 
More frequent, and foregone her usual rest. 

Is it a time to wrangle, when the props 

And pillars of our planet seem to fail, 

And Nature with a dim and sickly eye 

To wait the close of all? But grant her end 65 
More distant, and that prophecy demands 

A longer respite, unaccomplish’d yet ; 

Still they are frowning signals, and bespeak 

Displeasure in His breast who smites the Earth 

Or heals it, makes it languish or rejoice. 70 
And ’tis but seemly, that, where all deserve 

And stand exposed by common peccancy 

To what no few have felt, there should be peace, 

And brethren in calamity should love. 


53. Doom: Alluding to the late calamities in Jamaica. 
54, Let slip: 
“ Ory havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 
Julius Cesar, Act. iii. 

57. Meteors: August 18, 1783. 

62. “Is it a time to receive money, and to receive garments, d&c.’— 
2 Kings, v. 26. 

64. And Nature, &e.: Alluding to the fog that covered both Europe 
and Asia during the whole summer of 1783. 

42. Peccancy: Transgression of law. 
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_SICILIAN EARTHQUAKES. 


Alas for Sicily! rude fragments now 15 
Lie scatter’d, where the shapely columns stood. 
Her palaces are dust. In all her streets 
The voice of singing and the sprightly chord 
Are silent. Revelry, and dance, and show, 
Suffer a syncope and solemn pause ; 80 
While God performs upon the trembling stage 
Of his own works his dreadful part alone. 
How does the earth receive him ?—with what signs 
Of gratulation and delight, her King ? 
Pours she not all her choicest fruits abroad, 85 
Her sweetest flowers, her aromatic gums, 
Disclosing Paradise where’er he treads ? 
She quakes at his approach. Her hollow womb, 
Conceiving thunders, through a thousand deeps 
And fiery caverns roars beneath his foot. 90 
The hills move lightly, and the mountains smoke, 
For He has touch’d them. From the extremest point 
Of elevation down into the abyss 
His wrath is busy, and his frown is felt. 
The rocks fall headlong, and the valleys rise, 95 
The rivers die into offensive pools, 


75-6. “Where cattle pastured late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcasses and arms, the ensanguined field 
Deserted.’— Paradise Lost, xi. 659. 
“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold.” 
Milton. Sonnet 18. 
78-9. “ All the merry-hearted do sigh. The mirth of tabrets ceaseth, 
the noise of them that rejoice endeth, the joy of the harp ceaseth. The 
city of confusion is broken down.”—Jsaiah, xxiv. 
91-2. “T beheld the mountains, and they trembled, and all the hills 
moved lightly.”—Jeremiah, iv. 24. 
“He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth; he toucheth the hills and 
they smoke.”—Psalm civ. 32. 
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And charged with putrid verdure, breathe a gross 

And mortal nuisance into all the air, 

What solid was, by transformation strange, 

Grows fluid; and the fix’d and rooted earth, 100 
Tormented into billows, heaves and swells, 

Or with vortiginous and hideous whirl 

Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 

The tumult and the overthrow, the pangs 

And agonies of human and of brute 105 
Multitudes, fugitive on every side, 

And fugitive in vain. The sylvan scene 

Migrates uplifted: and, with all its soil 

Alighting in far distant fields, finds out 

A. new possessor, and survives the change. 110 
Ocean has caught the phrensy, and, upwrought 

To an enormous and o’erbearing height, 

Not by a mighty wind, but by that voice 

Which winds and waves obey, invades the shore 

Resistless. Never such a sudden flood, 115 
Upridged so high, and sent on such a charge, 

Possess’d an inland scene. Where now the throng 

That press’d the beach, and, hasty to depart, 

Look’d to the sea for safety? They are gone, 

Gone with the refluent wave into the deep— 120 
A prince with half his people! Ancient towers, 

And roofs embattled high, the gloomy scenes 

Where beauty oft and letter’d worth consume 

Life in the unproductive shades of death, 

Fall prone: the pale inhabitants come forth, 125 
And, happy in their unforeseen release 


102. Vortiginous: Having a revolving and downward kind of motion 
—that of a whirlpool. 
107. The sylvan scene: The soil with its forests. 


“Turn silvis scena coruscis 


Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra.” 
Aineia, i, 164-5. 
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From all the rigors of restraint, enjoy 

The terrors of the day that sets them free. 

Who, then, that has thee, would not hold thee fast, 
Freedom! whom they that lose thee so regret, 130 
That e’en a judgment making way for thee, 

Seems in their eyes a mercy for thy sake ? 


SIN, THE OCCASION OF CALAMITY. 


Such evil Sin hath wrought ; and such a flame 

Kindled in Heaven, that it burns down to Earth, 

And in the furious inquest that it makes 135 
On God’s behalf, lays waste his fairest works. 

The very elements, though each be meant 

The minister of man, to serve his wants, 

Conspire against him. With his breath he draws 

A plague into his blood ; and cannot use 140 
Life’s necessary means, but he must die. 

Storms rise to o’erwhelm him; or if stormy winds 

Rise not, the waters of the deep shall rise, 

And, needing none assistance of the storm, 

Shall roll themselves ashore, and reach him there. 145 
The earth shall shake him out of all his holds, 

Or make his house his grave: nor so content, 

Shall counterfeit the motions of the flood, 

And drown him in her dry and dusty gulfs. 

What then !—were they the wicked above all, 150 
And we the righteous, whose fast-anchor’d isle 

Moved not, while theirs was rock’d, like a light. skiff, 

The sport of every wave? No; none are clear, 

And none than we more guilty. But, where all 


150. Were they the wicked, &e.: “Or those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that they were sinners above 


all men that dwell in Jerusalem! I tell you nay, but,” &¢—Lwuke, xiii 
4, 5. 
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Wsico chargeable with guilt, and to the shafts 15é 
Of wrath obnoxious, God may choose his mark : 
May punish, if he please, the less, to warn 
The more malignant. If he spared not them, 
Tremble and be amazed at thine escape, 
Far guiltier England, lest he spare not thee ! 160 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE IS CONCERNED IN ALL EVENTS, 


Happy the man, who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that checker life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 165 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate) ; could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 170 
Then God might be surprised, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 
This truth Philosophy, though eagle-eyed 
In nature’s tendencies, oft overlooks ; 175, 
And, having found his instrument, forgets, 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, 
Denies the power that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot displeasure against foolish men, 
That live an atheist life ; involves the Heavens 180 
In tempests; quits his grasp upon the winds, 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery bile upon the skin, 
And putrefy the breath of blooming Health. 
He calls for Famine, and the meager fiend 185 
Blows mildew from between his shrivell’d lips, 
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And taints the golden ear. He springs his mines, 

And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Forth steps the spruce Philosopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs, 190 
And principles ; of causes how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effects ; 

Of action and reaction, He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 195 
Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend the effect, or heal it? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world ? 
And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it? What 1s his creation less, 200 
Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Form’d for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of Him, 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. 205 


THE AUTHOR'S PATRIOTIC SENTIMENTS. 


England, with all thy faults, I love thee still— 
My country! and while yet a nook is left, 


i87. He springs his mines: An allusion is made to a military work—a 
subterranean pit or passage, dug beneath a wall or fortification, in which 
powder is placed for the purpose of blowing up such wall or fortification. 
The mine is sprung when the powder is set on fire. The mines referred 
to in the text are the earthquake and the volcano. 

The argument of Cowper in the lines that follow (189-205), with re- 
gard to the subordinate place of second causes, is brief, conclusive, admi- 
rable. 

203. Go, &e.: 

“Go, teach eternal wisdom how to rule, 
Then drop into thyself and be a fool.” 


Pope. - Essay on Man, ii. 29. 


203. Hye-salve: “ Anoint thine eye with cye-salve, that thou mayest 
see.” — Revelation, iii. 18, 
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Where English minds and manners may be found, 

Shall be constrain’d to love thee. Though thy clime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deform’d 210 
With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer France 

With all her vines: nor for Ausonia’s groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 215 
To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 

Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 

Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 

But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 

Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 220 
As any thunderer there. And I can feel 

Thy follies too ; and with a just disdain 

Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 

Reflect dishonor on the land [I love. 

How in the name of soldiership and sense, 225 
Should England prosper, when such things, as smooth 
And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er 

With odors, and as profligate as sweet ; 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight: when such as these 230 
Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 


214, Ausonia’s groves: The groves of Italy. 

226. Such things: A most contemptuous epithet, to designate the mil- 
itary English gentlemen of that period. 

229, The laurel, or sweet bay, used for decorating the brow of victors, 
is a small and beautiful evergreen tree, growing in southern Europe and 
northern Africa. 

In the same localities is found the myrtle, an aromatic shrub, regarded 
by the ancient Greeks as sacred to Venus, or love. 

231. The ark: Among the Hebrews the ark (a small box containing 
the tablets of the law) was appointed as a symbol of the divine pres- 
ence, and was regarded with great reverence. During their marches from 
Egypt to Palestine, it was carried by the priests with great care, in the 
front of the people. After their settlement in the Holy Land, in the time 
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Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 

In every clime, and travel where we might, 

That we were born her children. Praise enough 235 
To fill the ambition of a private man 

That Chatham’s language was his mother-tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own. 
Farewell those honors, and farewell with them 

The hope.of such hereafter! They have fallen 240 
Each in his field of glory; one in arms, 

And one in council—Wolfe upon the lap 


of Eli, it was borne in advance of the army as they engaged-in war with 
the Philistines, under a false and superstitious notion that it would secure 
a ready victory. 

When David was bringing the ark from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem, in 
a very large military procession, and with instrumental music of all kinds, 
an alarming and admonitory event took place, to which Cowper makes 
an allusion in the line quoted. The sacred historian says: “ And when 
they came unto the threshing-floor of Chidon, Uzza put forth his hand to 
hold the ark; for the oxen stumbled: and the anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled against Uzza, and he smote him, because he put his hand to the ark; 
and there he died before the Lord.’”—1 Chron. xiii. 9, 10. 

237. Chatham's language: The well-known name of Lord Chatham is 
applied to the English language, because, as an orator, he was one of the 
greatest masters of it. 

238. Wolfe's great name, &e.: Cowper wrote from his own recollection 
here. In one of his letters he says: “ Nothing could express my rapture 
when Wolfe made the conquest of Quebec.” Wolfe had been appointed 
by Lord Chatham to the charge of the expedition against Quebec. “Here 
he, singly and alone in opinion, formed that great, hazardous, but neces- 
sary plan of operation, which drew out the French to their defeat, and 
insured the conquest of Canada. Having surmounted all obstacles, he 
encountered the enemy on the heights of Abraham, where, in the mo- 
ment of victory, he received a ball in the wrist, and another in the body, 
which rendered it necessary to bear him off to a small distance in the rear. 
There, roused from fainting in the agonies of death, by the sound of ‘They 
run,’ he eagerly asked, ‘Who run? and being told, ‘ The French, and that 
they were defeated, he exclaimed, ‘Then I thank God, and die contented, 
and almost immediately expired. This event took place Sept. bo, L159 
in.the thir ty- -fourth year of his age. A national monument is erected tu 
this officer in Westminster Abbey.” —Hneyc. Amer, ‘ 
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Of smiling Victory that moment won, 

And Chatham heart-sick of his country’s shame ! 
They made us many soldiers. Chatham, still 
Consulting England’s happiness at home, 
Secured it by an unforgiving frown, 

If any wrong’d her. Wolfe, where’er he fought, 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet’s force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 
Those suns are set. O rise some other such! 

Or all that we have left is empty talk | 

Of old achievements and despair of new. 
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245 


250 


SATIRE UPON TRIPS OF THE ENGLISH TO FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Now hoist the sail, and Jet the streamers float 
Upon the wanton breezes. Strew the deck 
With lavender, and sprinkle liquid sweets, 

That no rude savor maritime invade 

The nose of nice nobility! Breathe soft, 

Ye clarionets ; and softer still, ye flutes ; 

That winds and waters, lull’d by magic sounds, 
May bear us smoothly to the Gallic shore. 
True, we have lost an empire—let it pass, 
True, we may thank the perfidy of France, 
That pick’d the jewel out of England’s crown, 
With all the cunning of an envious shrew. 


2 


225 


260 


265 


263. Lost an empire: The electorate of Hanoyer, in the German domin- 
ion of George IL. of England, which fell into the hands of the French in 
17517, by a treaty with the commander of the English army, the Duke ot 
Cumberland, who considered the prosecution of the campaign impracti- 


cable. 


266. Shrew: France is here compared to a peevish and vexatious wo- 
man. The author is supposed, in this entire paragraph, to satirize the 
treaty of peace, made with France, at Fontainebleau, in 1762, concerning 


7 


which Russell thus speaks: “In the midst of our splendid conquests, to 
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And let that pass—’twas but a trick of state— 

A brave man knows no malice, but at once 

Forgets in peace the injuries of war, 

And gives his direst foe a friend’s embrace, 270 
And shamed as we have been, to the very beard 

Braved and defied, and in our own sea proved 

Too weak for those decisive blows that once 

Insured us mastery there, we yet retain 

Some small pre-eminence ; we justly boast 275 
At least superior jockeyship, and claim 

The honors of the turf as all our own! 

Go, then, well worthy of the praise ye seek, 

And show the shame ye might conceal at home, 

In foreign eyes !—be grooms and win the plate, 280 
Where once your nobler fathers won a crown !— 

’Tis generous to communicate your skill 

To those that need it. Folly is soon learn’d; 

And under such preceptors who can fail ? 


the surprise of all Europe, and the indignant astonishment of every hon- 
est Englishman, a negotiation with the Bourbon courts had been agreed 
to by the ministers of his Britannic majesty. And before the event of the 
expedition against Manilla was known, preliminaries of a treaty of peace 
were signed at Fontainebleau; which have generally been considered as 
inadequate to the advantages obtained by the British arms during the 
war, and which could certainly contribute little to the depression of 
France or Spain.”—Mod. Europe, vol. ii. 574. 

270. And gives, ce. : 

““Who do for gold what Christians do for grace, 
With open arms their enemies embrace.” 
Young. Satire vii. 

280. Be grooms, &c.:I + seems probable that on the occasion above re- 
ferred to, the English ambassadors and military officers engaged in sports 
at Fontainebleau, as the wood of Fontainebleau covers 41,000 acres, and 
contains a large number of game, which in autumn the sovereigns of 
France were accustomed to pursue in the chase. 

“Then peers grew proud in horsemanship to excel, 
Newmarket’s glory rose, as Britain’s fell.” 
Pope, Imitation of Horace, ii. 1. 
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THE PLEASURE OF POETIC PAINS. 


There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 285 
Which only poets know. ‘The shifts and turns, 
The expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms, 
Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win— 
To arrest the fleeting images, that fill | 290 
The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast, 
And force them sit, till he has pencill’d off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views ; 
Then to dispose his copies with such art, 
That each may find its most propitious light, 295 
’ And shine by situation, hardly less 
Than by the labor and the skill it cost ; 
Are occupations of the poet’s mind 
So pleasing, and that steal away the thought, 
With such address from themes of sad import, 300 
That, lost in his own musings, happy man! ii. 
He feels the anxieties of life denied a 
Their wonted entertainment ; all retire. 
Such joys has he that sings. But ah! not such, 
Or seldom such, the hearers of his song. 305 
Fastidious, or else listless, or perhaps 
Aware of nothing arduous in a task» 
They never undertook, they little note 
His dangers or escapes, and haply find 
Their least amusement where he found the most. 310 
But is amusement all? Studious of song, 


285-6. “There is a pleasure in being mad, which only madmen 
know.”—WVat. Lee. 
310. “ Damnant quod non intelligunt.”— Cie, 
“ Serious should be an author’s final views ; 


Who write for pure amusement, ne’er amuse.” 
Young. Second Epistle to Pope. 
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And yet ambitious not to sing in vain, 

I would not trifle merely, though the world 

Be loudest in their praise who do no more, 

Yet what can satire, whether grave or gay ? 815 
It may correct a foible, may chastise 

The freaks of fashion, regulate the dress, 

Retrench a sword-blade, or displace a patch; 

But where are its sublimer trophies found ? 

What vice has it subdued ? whose heart reclaim’d 320 
By rigor, or whom laugh’d into reform ? 

Alas! Leviathan is not so tamed : 

Laugh’d at, he laughs again; and stricken hard, 

Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales, 

That fear no discipline of human hands. 325 


THE PULPIT, NOT SATIRE, THE PROPER OBJECT OF REFORMATION. 


The pulpit therefore (and I name it fill’d 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing)— 
The pulpit (when the satirist has at last, 
Strutting and vaporing in an empty school, 330 
Spent all his force, and made no proselyte)— 
I say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 


315-325. What can satire, &c.: The just province and the exact capa- 
bilities of satire are exceedingly well portrayed in these lines, 

322. The power required to subdue established habits of vicious indul- 
gence is here likened to that which would be required to overcome the 
strongest monster of the deep—here called Leviathan, a grand and highly 
poetic description of which is given in the book of Job, chap. xli., which 
our author ia on had in mind: “Canst thou fill his skin with barbed 
irons ?.,.. His scales are his pride, shut up together as with a close seal. 
One is <0 near to another that no air can come between them: they are 
Hee one to another, they stick together that they cannot be sundered. 

. Darts are counted as stubble: he laugheth at the shaking of a spear” 
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The most important and effectual guard, ~ 335 
Support, and ornament, of Virtue’s cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth ; there stands 

The legate of the skies |—His theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 340 
Its thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 

And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 345 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 

Bright as his own, and trains, by every rule 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war 

The sacramental host of God’s elect : 

Are all such teachers ?—would to Heaven all were! 350 


THE REVEREND ADVERTISER OF ENGRAVED SERMONS. 


But hark—the doctor’s voice !|—fast wedged between 
Two empirics he stands, and. with swollen cheeks 
Inspires the news, his trumpet. Keener far 
Than all invective is his bold harangue, 
While through that public organ of report 355 
He hails*the clergy ; and, defying shame, 
Announces to the world his own and theirs! 
He teaches those to read whom schools dismiss’d, 
_ And colleges, untaught : sells accent, tone, 
And emphasis in score, and gives to prayer 860 
The adagio and andante it demands. 


358-9. The order of thought is—whom schools and colleges dismissed 
untaught. 

360. In score: in connection with the words to be recited—marks of 
accent, &c., attached to the words. 

361. Adagio and andante : Musical terms directing a slow movement 
in music: here applied satirically to an artificial method of reading prayers. 
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He grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern use ; transforms old print 

To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 

Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. 865 
Are there who purchase of the doctor’s ware ? 

O, name it not in Gath !—it cannot be, 

That grave and learned clerks should need such aid. - 

He doubtless is-in sport, and does but droll, 

Assuming thus a rank unknown before— 870 
Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church! 


THE FOPPISH PARSON CONTRASTED WITH ONE OF THE RIGHT 
STAMP. : 


I venerate the man, whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life, 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 875 
To such I render more than mere respect, 
Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 
But loose in morals and in manners vain, 
In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 380 


362. Grinds divinity, &e.: Takes old sermons and reduces them to a 
size, and form, and phraseology, adapted to modern times, to popular use 
at the present day. These are put in manuscript form so.as to appear to 
be the productions of the one who reads them. 

367. Name it not in Gath: That is, let not the enemies of the church 
and of religion be informed of this disgraceful traffic. The expression is 
derived from the Bible—2 Sam, i. 20. When Saul, king of Israel, and 
Jonathan his son, were slain, David patriotically exclaims—* Tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon; lest the daughters of 
the Philistines rejoice.” 

368: Clerks : Clergymen, : 

871. Grand caterer, &c.: Grand provider of spiritual nourishment for 
the church ; furnishing sermons to clergymen whose duty it is to write 
their own. 
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Frequent in park with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes, 
But rare at home, and never at his books, 
Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 885 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor ; 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 
And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 
By infidelity and love of world, 
To make God’s work a sinecure; a slave 390 
To his own pleasures and his patron’s pride ; 
From such apostles, O ye mitred heads, 
Preserve the church! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 
Would IJ describe a preacher, such as Paul, : 395 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express. him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 400 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impress’d 
Himself, as-conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that, the flock he feeds 
-May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 405 


390. Stnecure: The original meaning of this word (signifying, from the 
Latin, without care) is a benefice, or church living, without the cure or 
care of souls—an ecclesiastical place and revenue, without corresponding 
and appropriate labors. To make God’s work a sinecure, ia, therefore, to 
neglect it. To understand this part of the poem, it must be recollected 
that Cowper is writing of the established Church of England, to which he 
belonged ; the structure or economy of which is such as to introduce, in 
too many instances, mere worldly, unconverted men, to perform its reli- 
gious services. Certain wealthy men, being the owners of church livings, 
have the power to appoint the officiating minister without consulting the 
people, and thus not seldom are introduced such ministers as Cowper so 
graphically describes, and so justly satirizes. 

1k 
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And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

Behold the picture !—Is it like ?—Like whom ? 

The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 

And then skip down again; pronounce a text; 410 
Cry—hem ; and, reading what they never wrote, 

Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bred whisper close the scene! 


PORTRAIT OF A THEATRICAL CLERICAL COXCOMB, 


In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 415 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation. "Tis my perfect scorn ; 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
What !—will a man play tricks,—will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form, 420 
4nd just proportion, fashionable mien, 
‘ind pretty face, in presence of his God ? 


409. The things, d&c.: In a letter to the Rey.. Mr..Unwin, dated Oct. 
10, 17e4, Cowper says: “ In some passages, especially in the second book, 
you witl observe me very satirical. Writing on such subjects, I could not 
be otherwise. I can write nothing without aiming at least at usefulness: 
it were beneath my years to do it, and still more dishonorable to my reli- 
gion. I know that a reformation of such abuses as I have censured is not 
to be expected from the efforts of a poet; but to -contemplate the world, 
its follies, its vices, iis indifference to duty, and its strenuous attachment 
to what is evil, and not to reprehend were to approve it. From this charge 
at least I shall be clear, for I have neither tacitly nor expressly flattered 
either its characters or its customs. I have paid one, and only one com- 
pliment, which was so justly due, that I did not know how to withhold it, 
especially having so fair an occasion ; I forget myself, there is another in 
the first book vo Mr. Throckmorton,—but the compliment I mean is to 
Mr. Smith. It is, however, so managed, that nobody but himself can 
make the application, and you, to whom I disclose the secret; a delicacy 


on. my part, which so much delicacy on his obliged me to the obsery- 
ance of.” 


4 ake 
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Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 

As with the diamond on his lily hand, 

And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 425 
When I am hungry for the bread of life? 

He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 

His noble office, and, instead of truth, 

Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 

Therefore avaunt all attitude and stare, 430 
And start theatric, practised at the glass ! 

I seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine; and all besides, 

Though learn’d with labor, and though much admired 

By curious eyes and judgments ill-inform’d, 485 
To me is odious as the nasal twang 

Heard at conventicle where worthy men, 

Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 

Through the press’d nostril, spectacle-bestrid. 

Some, decent in demeanor while they preach, 440 
That task perform’d, relapse into themselves ; 

And, having spoken wisely, at the close 

Grow wanton, and give proof to every eye, 

Whoe’er was edified, themselves were not ! 
Forth comes the pocket-mirror. First we stroke 445 
An eyebrow ; next compose a straggling lock, 


437. Heard at conventicle: In the first edition it read: 
“ At conventicle heurd, where,” &c. 


The accent, in reading the word conventicle thus situated, raust have been 
laid on the third syllable. To avoid the necessity of this departure from 
the ordinary pronunciation, was probably the author’s reason for changing 
in this line, the arrangement of the words. Formerly the wordigonven- 
ticle was pronounced with the accent on the third syllable, as appear 
from the following quotations : 

“ He used to lay about and stickle, 


Like ram or bull at conventicle.” 
Hudibras I. ii. 488, 


“A conventicle flush’d his greenor years.” 
, Dispensary. Canto iv. 
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Then with an air most gracefully perform’d, 

Fall back into our seat, extend an arm, 

And lay it-at its ease with gentle care, 

With handkerchief in hand depending low ; 450 
The better hand more busy gives the nose 

Its bergamot, or aids the indebted eye 

With opera-glass, to watch the moving scene, 

And recognize the slow retiring fair.— 

Now this-is fulsome ; and offends me more 455 
Than in a churchman slovenly neglect 

And rustic. coarseness would. .A heavenly mind 

May be indifferent to her house of clay, 

And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 

But how a body so fantastic, trim, 460 
And quaint, in its deportment and attire, 

Can lodge a heavenly mind—demands a doubt. 


STORY-TELLING AND JESTING IN THE PULPIT REPROVED. 


He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 465 
Of lightness in his speech. Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul: 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
. Pathetic exhortation; and to address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 470 
When sent with God’s commission to the heart ! 
So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip 
we merry turn in all he ever wrote, 
_ And I consent you take it for your text, 
Your only one, till sides and benches fail. 475 
No: he was serious in a serious cause, 


472. Quip: A smart, sarcastic expression, 
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And understood too well the weighty terms, 

That he had ta’en in charge. He would not stoop 

To conquer those by jocular exploits, 

Whom truth and soberness assail’d in vain. 480 


APOSTROPHE TO POPULAR APPLAUSE. 


O Popular Applause! what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms ? 
The wisest and the best feel urgent need 
Of all their caution in thy gentlest gales ; 
But swell’d into a gust—who, then, alas! 485 
With all his canvas set, and inexpert, j 
And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power ? 
Praise from the rivell’d lips of toothless, bald 
Decrepitude, and in the looks of lean 
And craving Poverty, and,in the bow 490 
Respectful of the smutch’d artificer, 
Is oft. too welcome and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more, 
Pour’d forth by beauty splendid and polite, 
In language soft as adoration breathes ? 495 
Ah, spare your idol, think him human still. 
Charms he may have, but he has frailties too ! 
Dote not too much, nor spoil what ye admire. 


481. O popular applause : 


“The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows, in every heart ; 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it but to make it sure.” 

Young. Satire, 

491. Smutch’d artificer : 


* Another lean unwash’d artificer.” King John. 
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PULPIT RETAILERS OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY EXPOSTULATED WITH. 
ITS DEFECTS SUPPLIED BY REVELATION. 


All truth is from the sempiternal source 
Of light divine. But Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 500 
Drew from the stream below. More fayor’d, we 
Drink when we choose it, at the fountain-head. 
To them it flow’d much mingled and defiled 
With hurtful error, prejudice, and dreams” 
Illusive of philosophy, so call’d, 505 
But falsely. Sages after sages strove 
In vain to filter off a crystal draught 
Pure from the lees, which often more enhanced 
The thirst than slaked it, and not seldom bred 
Intoxication and delirium wild. 510 
In vain they push’d inquiry to the birth 
And spring-time of the world ; ask’d, Whence is man? 
Why form’d at all? and wherefore as he is? 
Where must he find his maker? with what rites 
Adore him? Will he hear, accept, and bless ? — «~615 
Or does he sit regardless of his works ? 
Has man within him an immortal seed ? 
Or does the tomb take all? If he survive 
His ashes, where? and in what weal or woe? 
Knots worthy of solution, which alone 520 
A Deity could solve. Their answers, vague 
And all at random, fabulous and dark, 
Left them as dark themselves. Their rules of life 
Defective and unsanction’d proved too weak 
__ To bind the roving appetite, and lead 525 
Blind nature to a God not yet reveal’d. 
*Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts, 
Explains all mysteries, except her own, 
And so illuminates the path of life 
' That fools discover it, and stray no more. 5380 
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Now tell me, dignified and sapient sir, 

My man of morals, nurtured in the shades 

Of Academus—is this false or true ? 

Is Christ the abler teacher or the schools ? 

If Christ, then why resort at every turn 535 
To Athens, or to Rome, for wisdom short 

Of man’s occasions, when in him reside 

Grace, knowledge, comfort—an unfathom’d store ? 

How oft, when Paul has served us with a text, 

Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully, preach’d ! 540 
Men that, if now alive, would sit content 

And humble learners of a Saviour’s worth, 

Preach it who might. Such was their love of truth, 

Their thirst of knowledge, and their candor too. 


533. Academus: A grove in ancient Athens, where the Greek philoso- 
phers delivered lectures. ‘ 

540. Epictetus: A famous philosopher of the Stoic school, born in 
Phrygia, in the first century of the Christian era, was banished from Rome, 
with other philosophers, by Domitian, probably because, in his lectures, 
he reprobated all injustice and wickedness, of which Domitian was an in- 
famous practiser. He returned to Rome, and occupied an honorable po- 
sition during the reigns of Adrian and Marcus Aurelius. At length he 
was made governor of Cappadocia. His sayings were collected by Arrian, 
who had been his pupil, and bear the title Hnchiridion. This volume is 
highly esteemed; as also is another work of his, yet extant, containing 
his philosophical maxims, 

540. Plato: One of the most eminent of Grecian shervaepibi, born 
about 430 8. o. Under the instruction of Socrates he made admirable 
progress, and soon became one of the most popular teachers of philosophy 
himself. 

540. Tully : Marcus Tullius Cicero, the greatest of Roman orators and 
philosophers, born 107 s. o. 

Cowper justly condemns the practice of taking a text from the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and then leaving it, to discuss such matters of mere hu- 
man philosophy and conjecture as occupied the minds of those distin- 
guished ancients, who had not been furnished with the superior light of 
divine revelation, 
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OTHER METHODS BY WHICH THE PULPIT HAS OFTEN BEEN 


565. Disregarded thing : 


DISHONORED., 


And thus it is—The pastor, either vain 
By nature, or by flattery made so, taught 
To gaze at his own splendor, and to exalt 
Absurdly, not his office, but himself ; 
Or unenlighten’d and too proud to learn; 
Or vicious,and not therefore apt to teach ; 
Perverting often by the stress of lewd 
And loose example, whom he should instruct ; 
Exposes, and holds up to broad disgrace, 
The noblest function, and discredits much 
The brightest truths that man has ever seen. 
For ghostly counsel, if it either fall 
Below the exigence, or be not back’d 
With show of love, at least with*hopeful proof 
Of some sincerity on the giver’s part ; 


Or be dishonor’d in the exterior form 


And mode of its conveyance, by such tricks 

As move derision, or by foppish airs 

And histrionic mummery that let down 

The pulpit to the level of the stage, 

Drops from the lips a disregarded thing. 

The weak perhaps are moved, but are not taught, 
While prejudice in men of stronger minds 

Takes deeper root, confirm’d by what they see. 
A relaxation of religion’s hold 

Upon the roving and untutor’d heart 

Soon follows; and, the curb of conscience snapp’d, 
The laity run wild. But do they now? 

Note their extravagance, and be convinced. 


‘> 


“Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing.” 


545 


550 


555 


560 


570 


Pope. Moral Hssayas, ti, 252. 
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FOLLY AND EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE PEOPLE, RESULTING FROM 
THE DETERIORATION OF THE PULPIT. 


As nations, ignorant of God, contrive 
A. wooden one: so we, no longer taught 575 
By monitors, that mother church supplies, 
Now make our own. Posterity will ask, 
(If e’er posterity see verse of mine,) 
‘Some fifty or a hundred lustrums hence, 
What was a monitor in George’s days ? 580 
My very gentle reader, yet unborn, 
Of whom I needs must augur better things, - 
Since Heaven would sure grow weary of a world 
Productive only of a race like ours, 
A monitor is wood—plank shaven thin. 585 
We wear it at our backs. There, closely braced 
And neatly fitted, it compresses hard 
The prominent and most unsightly bones, 
And binds the shoulder flat. We prove its use 
Sovereign and most effectual to secure 590 
A form, not now gymnastic as of yore, 
From rickets and distortion, else, our lot. 
But thus admonish’d, we can walk erect— 
One proof at least of manhood! while the friend 
Sticks close, a Mentor worthy of his charge. 595 


579. Lustrums: “A period of five years—the name being derived from 
the solemn lustration or purification, by extraordinary sacrifices, which the 
ancient Roman people practised after each census—a period of five years. 

580. George's days: The days of George III. of England. 

585-595. A monitor is wood, &e.: Having shown that the “ monitors” 
provided by “mother church” fail to teach the people as they should, our 
author, with considerable humor, suggests that the people provide their 
own monitors—a piece of thin board to make their backs upright—thus 
compensating for the want of moral uprightness which the monitors of 
mother church ought to have produced, by a mere physical, corporeal up- 
rightness, secured by a material monitor-—a thin shaven plank. 

595. Mentor: An allusion to the confidential friend of Ulysses, to 
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Our habits, costlier than Lucullus wore, 

And by caprice as multiplied as his, 

Just please us while the fashion is at full, 

But change with every moon. The sycophant, 

Who waits to dress us, arbitrates their date ; 600 
Surveys his fair reversion with keen eye ; 

Finds one ill made, another obsolete, 

This fits not nicely, that is ill conceived ; 

And, making prize of all that he condemns, 

With our expenditure defrays his own. 605 
Variety’s the very spice of life, 


whom the latter intrusted the care of his domestic affairs, during his ab- 
sence in the war against Troy. The education of the young Telemachus 
fell to his charge: and when the latter set out on his voyage in search of 
his father, Minerva accompanied him under the form of Mentor (Odyssey 
ii, 390, iii, 12, dbe.), acting the part of a prudent and experienced coun- 
sellor to the young hero. This character of a sage adviser is more fully 
developed in the Yélémaque of Fénélon, in which Mentor plays a con- 
spicuous part. Mentor has thence acquired the metaphorical sense of a 
wise and truthful counsellor or monitor—Hncyc. Amer. 

596. Lucullus: A Roman consul and commander; the conqueror of 
Mithridates and Tigranes, in Asia Minor, s. oc. 74-66. The immense for- 
tune (says Anthon) which he had amassed during his command in Asia he 
employed in the erection of most magnificent villas near Naples and Tus- 
culum ; and he lived in a style of magnificence and luxury which appears 
to have astonished even the most wealthy of his contemporaries. His 
houses were decorated with the most costly paintings and statues; and 
his library, which he had collected at an immense expense, was open to 
all learned men. 

Cowper refers to the habits or dresses worn by Lucullus—to their cost- 
liness and multitude. Plutarch helps us to an illustration. A preetor, 
who wanted to exhibit magnificent games, applied to Lucullus for some 
purple robes for the chorus in his tragedy, and was informed that he 
would inquire whether he could furnish him or not.. The next day, Lucul- 
lus asked him how many he wanted. The pretor having answered that 
a hundred would be sufficient, Lucullus said that he might have twice 
that number, if he pleased. 

601. Fair reversion: The sycophant—the mean companion or attendant 
who for selfish ends flatters us—is represented as encouraging a change 
and multiplication of dress, that he may receive them when cast aside, 
as a fair reversion—a handsome future possession of his own. 


+ 
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That gives it all its flavor. We have run 

Through every change that Fancy, at the loom 

Exhausted, has had genius to supply ; 

And studious of mutation still, discard 610 
A real elegance, a little used, 

For monstrous novelty and strange disguise. 

We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 

And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry, 

And keeps our larder lean; puts out our fires ; 615 
And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, : 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

What man that lives, and that knows how to live, 

Would fail to exhibit at the public shows 

A form as splendid as the proudest there, 620 
Though appetite raise outeries at the cost ? 

A man o’ the town dines late, but soon enough, 

With reasonable forecast and dispatch, 

To insure a side-box station at half price. 

You think, perhaps, so delicate his dress, 625 
His daily fare as delicate. Alas! 

He picks clean teeth, and, busy as he seems 

With an old tavern quill, is hungry yet! 

The rout is Folly’s circle, which she draws 

With magic wand. So potent is the spell, 6380 
That none, decoy’d into that fatal ring, 

Unless by Heaven’s peculiar grace, escape. 

There we grow early gray, but never wise ; 

There form connections, but acquire no friend ; 

Solicit pleasure hopeless of success ; 635 
Waste youth in occupations only fit 

For second childhood, and devote old age 

To sports, which only childhood could excuse. 

There, they are happiest who dissemble best 

Their weariness; and they the most polite 640 
Who squander time and treasure with a smile, 
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Though at their own destruction. She that asks 
Her dear five hundred friends, contemns them all, 
And hates their coming. They (what can they less ?) 
Make just reprisals; and with eringe and shrug 645 
And bow obsequious, hide their hate of her. 
All catch the phrensy, downward from her Grace, 
Whose flambeaux flash against the morning skies, 
And gild our chamber ceilings as they pass, 
To her, who, frugal only that her thrift 650 
May feed excesses she can ill afford, 
Is hackney’d home unlackey’d; who, in haste 
Alighting, turns the key in her own door, 
And, at the watchman’s lantern borrowing light, 
Finds a cold bed her only comfort left. 655 
Wives beggar husbands, husbands starve their wives, 
On Fortune’s velvet altar offering up 
Their last poor pittance—Fortune, most severe 
Of goddesses yet known, and costlier far 
af Than all that held their routs in Juno’s heaven. 660 
_. So fare we in this prison-house, the World ; 
And ’tis a fearful spectacle to see 
So many maniacs dancing in their chains. 
They gaze upon the links, that hold them fast, 
With eyes of anguish, execrate their lot, 665 
Then shake them in despair, and dance again. 


645-6. And with cringe, ce. : 


“What though the dome be wanting, whose proud gate, 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn abused? 
Vile intercourse !” Thomson. Autumn, 128T-1240, 
647. Her Grace: A title given in England to a duchess. 
652. Hackney'd: Borne in a hackney coach—a common hired coach— 
instead of having a coach of her own. 
Unlackey'd: Unattended by a footman. 
660, In Juno's heaven: In Southey’s edition, the reading is, in heathen 
heaven. Juno was the principal goddess of the heaven of the pagan 
Greeks and Romans—the wife of Jove, or Jupiter. 
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PROFUSION, THE AUTHOR OF A FAMILY OF PLAGUES. 


Now basket up the family of plagues, 
That waste our vitals; peculation, sale 
Of honor, perjury, corruption, frauds 
By forgery, by subterfuge of law, 670 
By tricks and lies as numerous and as keen 
As the necessities their authors feel : 
Then cast them, closely bundled, every brat 
At the right door. Profusion is the sire. 
Profusion unrestrain’d, with all that’s base 615 
In character, has litter’d all the land, 
And bred, within the memory of no few, 
A priesthood, such as Baal’s was of old, 
A people, such as never was till now. 
It is a hungry vice :—it eats up all 680 
That gives society its beauty, strength, 
Convenience, security, and use: 


Makes men mere vermin, worthy to be trapp’d * 
And gibbeted, as fast as catchpole claws 
Can seize the slippery prey ; unties #he knot 685 


Of union, and converts the sacred band 

That holds mankind together, to a scourge. 

Profusion deluging a state with lusts 

Of grossest nature and of worst effects, 

Prepares it for its ruin: hardens, blinds, 690 
And warps the conscienceg of public men, 

Till they can laugh at Virtue; mock the fools 


678. Baal’s: Much is said of the corrupt priesthood and vile worship 
of this heathen god, in the Bible. He was the principal male god of the 
Phenicians and Syrians. The worship of this god (and of Ashteroth) was 
adopted by the idolatrous Israelites, under the government of the Judges, 
in the reigns of Ahaz, Manasseh, and of Ahab. The wife of the latter 
king made a strong attempt to substitute the general worship of this god 
for that of Jehovab. 
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That trust them; and in the end disclose a face, 
That would have shock’d Credulity herself 


Unmask’d, vouchsafing this their sole excuse— 695 
Since all alike are selfish, why not they ? 
This does Profusion, and the accursed cause ae 


Of such deep mischief has itself a cause. 


PROFUSION AND ITS MANIFOLD EVILS TRACED TO WANT OF 
“s DISCIPLINE IN THE UNIVERSITIES, 


In colleges and halls in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth, 700 
Were precious and inculcated with care, 
There dwelt a sage called Discipline. His head, 
Not yet by time completely silver’d o’er, 
Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
But strong for service still, and unimpair’d. 705 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Play’d on his lips; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 710 
The head of modest and ingenuous worth, 
That blush’d at his own praise ; and press the youth 
Close to his side that pleased him. Learning grew 
Beneath his care, a thriving, vigorous plant ; 
The mind was well inform’d, the passions held 415 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 
If e’er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 
That one among so many oyerleap’d 
The limits of control, his gentle eye 


702. Discipline: A personification of this term is here made and car- 
tied out skilfully to the end of line 733. 


708. “Tn every gesture dignity and love.” 
Par. Lost, viii. 489, 


- : 
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Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke; 720 
His frown was full of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe, 
As left him not, till penitence had won 

4 Lost favor back again, and closed the breach. 

But Discipline, a faithful servant long, 125 
Declined at length into the vale of years ; 
A palsy struck his arm ; his sparkling eye 
Was quench’d in rheums of age ; his voice, unstrung, 
Grew tremulous, and moved derision more 
Than reverence, in perverse rebellious youth. 730 
So colleges and halls neglected much 
Their good old friend ; and Discipline at length, 
O’erlook’d and unemploy’d, fell sick and died. 
Then Study languish’d, Emulation slept, 
And Virtue fled. The schools became a scene 735 
Of solemn farce, where Ignorance in stilts, 
His cap well lined with logic not his own, 
With parrot tongue perform’d the scholar’s part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 
Then compromise had place, and scrutiny 740 
Became stone blind ; precedence went in truck, 
And he was competent whose purse was so. 
A dissolution of all bonds ensued ; 
The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 
Of headstrong youth were broken ; bars and bolts 745 
Grew rusty by disuse ; and massy gates 
Forgot their office, opening with a touch ; 
Till gowns at length are found mere masquerade, 


728. Rheums: Excessive or diseased discharges from the glands con- 
nected with the eye. 

734-6. Study, Emulation, Virtue, Ignorance, are here finely personified, 

441. Precedence went in truck: That is, precedence became a matter 
of trade ; it was purchased, not earned by scholarship or good conduct. 

448-760. Till gowns, &c.: That is, till gowns, the tasselled cap, and the 
spruce band about the neck—all distinguishing parts of the university 
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The tassel’d cap and the spruce band a jest, 

A mockery of the world! What need of these, 750 
For gamesters, jockeys, brothelers impure, 
Spendthrifts, and booted sportsmen, oftener seen 
With belted waist and pointers at their heels, 
Than in the bounds of duty? What was learn’d, 
If aught was learn’d in childhood, is forgot : 7155 
And such expense, as pinches parents blue, 

And mortifies the liberal hand of love, 

Is squander’d in pursuit of idle sports 

And vicious pleasures ; buys the boy a name 

That sits a stigma on his father’s house, 760 
And cleaves through life inseparably close 

To him that wears it.. What can after games" 

Of riper joys, and commerce with the world, 

The lewd vain world, that must receive him soon, 

Add to such erudition, thus acquired, 765 
Where science and where virtue are profess’d ? 

They may confirm his habits, rivet fast 

His folly, but to spoil him is a task 

That bids defiance to the united powers 

Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. 770 
Now blame we most the nurselings or the nurse ? 

The children crook’d, and twisted, and deform’d, - 

Through want of care; or her, whose winking eye 

And slumbering oscitancy mars the brood ? 

The nurse, no doubt. Regardless of her charge, 775 
She needs herself correction ; needs to learn 


dress—cease to become badges of learning, virtue, and dignity, and de- 
generate into articles of masquerade and jest and mockery, 
168. His folly, &e. : 


“The sensual and the dark rebel in yvain— 
Slaves by their own compulsion.” . Coleridge. 
“It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, that men of intem- 
perate minds cannot be free. Their passions forge their fetters.”—Burke. 
774, Oscitancy: Dulness, drowsiness. 
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That it is dangerous sporting with the world, 
With things so sacred as a nation’s trust, 
The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge. 
“All are not such. I had a brother once— 780 
Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 
A man of letters, and of manners too! 
Of manners sweet as Virtue always wears, 
When gay good nature dresses her in smiles, 
He graced a college, in which order yet 785 
Was sacred ; and was honor’d, loved, and wept 
By more than one, themselves conspicuous there. 
Some minds are temper’d happily, and mix’d 
With such ingredients of good sense, and. taste 
Of what is excellent in man, they thirst 790 
With i a zeal to be what they approve, 
That no restraints can circumscribe them more 
Than they themselves by choice, for wisdom’s sake. 
Nor can example hurt them; what they see 


485. A college: Ben’ct College, Cambridge. 
786. “ Praised, wept, and honor’d by the Muse he loved.” 
Pope on Craggs. 

794. Nor can example, &c.: The beautiful portrait which Cowper, in 
this connection, draws of a beloved and estimable brother, the Rev. John 
Cowper, is rendered more complete by an addition from his other writ- 
ings: “He was a man of a most candid and ingenuous spirit ; his temper 
remarkably sweet, and in his behavior to me he had always manifested 
an uncommon affection. His outward conduct, so far as it fell under my 
notice, or I could learn it by the report of others, was perfectly decent 
and unblamable. There was nothing vicious in any part of his practice, 
but being of a studious, thoughtful turn, he placed his chief delight in the 
acquisition of learning, and made such progress in it that he had but few 
rivals. He was critically skilled in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lap 
guages; was beginning to make himself master of the Syriac, and per- 
fectly understood the French aud Italian, the latter of which he could 
speak fluently. Learned, however, as he was, he was easy and cheerful 
in his conversation, and entirely free from the stiffness which is generally 
contracted by men devoted to such pursuits.” 

The entire sketch, of which the above is a part, prepared by the poet, 
is uncommonly interesting and instructive. It is found in vol. i. of 


8 
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Of vice in others but enhancing more 795 
The charms of virtue in their just esteem. 

If such escape contagion, and emerge . 
Pure from so foul a pool to shine abroad, - 

And give the world their talents and themselves, 4 
Small thanks to those whose negligence or sloth 800 


Exposed their inexperience to the snare, 
And left them to an undirected choice. 
See then the quiver broken and decay’d, 
In which are kept our arrows! Rusting there 
In wild disorder, and unfit for use. 805 
What wonder, if discharged into the world, 
They shame their shooters with a random flight, 
Their points obtuse, and feathers drunk with wine! 
Well may the church wage unsuccessful war * 
With such artillery arm’d. Vice parries wide 810 
The undreaded volley with a sword of straw, 
And stands an impudent and fearless mark. 
Have we not track’d the felon home, and found 
His birthplace and his dam? The country mourns, 
Mourns because every plague that can infest 815 
Society, and that saps and worms the base 
Of the edifice that policy has raised, 
Swarms in all quarters: meets the eye, the ear, 
And suffocates the breath at every turn. 
Profusion breeds them ; and the cause itself 820 
Of that calamitous mischief has been found: 
Found, too, where most offensive, in the skirts 
Of the robed pedagogue! Else let the arraign’d 
Stand up unconscious, and refute the charge. 
So when the Jewish leader stretch’d his arm, 825 


Southey’s edition of Cowper's Works, pp. 221-238. The death of this 
brother occurred March 20, 1770—ten years after he had entered into 
clerical orders. 


825. The Jewish leader; See the account in Exodus, viii, It was not, 
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And waved his rod divine, a race obscene, 
»  Spawn’d in the muddy beds of Nile, came forth, 
Polluting Egypt: gardens, fields, and plains, 
Were cover’d with the pest; the streets were fill’d ; 
The croaking nuisance lurk’d in every nook ; 830 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers, ’scaped ; 
And the land stank—so numerous was the fry. 


however, the Jewish leader Moses, but his brother Aaron, who at the 


command of Moses “ waved his rod divine,” preparatory to the event here 
described. 


BOOK IIl. 


= 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Self-recollection and reproof—Address to domestic happiness—Some ae- 
count of myself—The vanity of many of their pursuits, who are reputed 
wise—Justification of my censures—Divine illumination necessary to 
the most expert philosopher—The question, What is truth? answered 
by other questions—Domestic happiness addressed again—Few lovers 
of the country—My tame hare—Occupations of a retired gentleman in 
his garden—Pruning—Framing—Greenhouse—Sowing of flower-seeds 
—tThe country preferable to the town even in the winter—Reasons 
why it is deserted at that season—Ruinous effects of gaming and of 
expensive improvement—Book concludes with an apostrophe to the 
metropolis. 


? 


Che Cagk. 


BOOK III. 


THE GARDEN. 


As one, who long in thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, winds now this way and now that, 
His devious course uncertain, seeking home ; 

Or, having long in miry ways been foil’d 

And sore discomfited, from slough to slough 
Plunging, and half despairing of escape ; 

If chance at length he find a greensward smooth 
And faithful to the foot, his spirits rise, 

He chirrups brisk his ear-erecting steed, 

And winds his way with pleasure and with ease ; 
So I, designing other themes, and call’d 

To adorn the Sofa with eulogium due, 

To tell its slumbers, and to paint its dreams, 


1. As one, &e.: 


“ As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a sammer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 


Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight.” 
Par. Lost, ix, 445. 


1. If chance, &e. : 


“Tf chance with nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seem’d, for her now pleases more, 
She most, and in her look seems all delight ; 
Such pleasure took the serpent to behold 
This flowery plat, the sweet recess of Hye 
Thus early, thus alone.” Par, Lost, ix, 452, 
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Have rambled wide. In country, city, seat 

Of academic fame (howe’er deserved), 15 

Long held, and scarcely disengaged at last: 

But now with pleasant pace a cleanlier road 

I mean to tread. I feel myself at large, 

Courageous, and refresh’d for future toil, 

If toil await me, or if dangers new. 20 
Since pulpits fail, and sounding-boards reflect 

Most part-an empty ineffectual sound, 

What chance that I, to fame so little known, 

Nor conversant with men or manners much, 

Should speak to purpose, or with better hope 25 

Crack the satiric thong? ”I'were wiser far 3 

For me, enamor’d: of sequester’d scenes, 

And charm’d with rural beauty, to repose 

Where chance may throw me, beneath elm or vine 

My languid limbs, when summer sears the plains ; 80 

Or, when rough winter rages, on the soft 

And shelter’d Sofa, while the nitrous air 


20. Dangers new (await me): 
“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” LIycidas, 198, 


21. Sownding-boards: It was customary in the last century to erect a 
board structure, with a flat surface, over the pulpit, to prevent the sound 
of the voice from ascending, and to give it a horizontal direction. To 
some extent, this fixture is still connected with more modern pulpits. 

26. Orack the satiric thong: Snap the satiric whip. No small part of 
the Task is devoted to satire upon the follies, vices, and irreligion of the 
times and country in which Cowper lived. 

32. Nitrows atr : The term nitrous is used here not in its modern and 
scientific sense, but in the obsolete sense in which Thomson employed it. 


“Whate'’er the wintry frost 
Nitrous prepared,” &¢. Autwmn, 5. 


Sturm, an old writer, speaks of the saline particles which float in the air, 
and, by uniting with the snow, occasion it to crystallize into flakes of 
regular form. 

Adopting some such notion as this, Cowper denominates the air by this 
epithet to indicate that state of the atmosphere in which frost or snow 
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Feeds a blue flame, and makes a cheerful hearth ; 
There, undisturb’d by Folly, and apprised 

How great the danger of disturbing her, 

To muse in silence, or at least confine 

Remarks, that gall so many, to the few 

My partners in retreat. Disgust conceal’d 

Is ofttimes proof of wisdom, when the fault 

Is obstinate, and cure beyond our reach. 


ADDRESS TO DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


_ Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that has survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpair’d and pure, 
Or tasting, long enjoy thee! too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmix’d with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy erystal cup ; 
Thou art the nurse of Virtue—in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven- born, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored, 
That reeling goddess, with the zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love, 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown, 
Till prostitution elbows us aside 
In all our crowded streets; and senates seem 


175 


40 


45 


50 


65 


60 


(resembling nitre) is produced. Consult the note on (5) Thomson’s Au- 


tumn, Boyd’s edition. 
56. Zruth-tried: In Southey’s edition, truth-tied. 
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Convened for purposes of empire less 

Than to release the adulteress from her bond. 

The adulteress! what a theme for angry verse! 

What provocation to the indignant heart, 65 
That feels for injured love! but I disdain 

The nauseous task to paint her as she is, 

Cruel, abandon’d, glorying in her shame! 

No :—let her pass, and, charioted along 

In guilty-splendor, shake the public ways ! 70 
The frequency of crimes has wash’d them white ; 

And verse of mine shall never brand the wretch, 

Whom matrons now of character unsmirch’d 

And chaste themselves, are not ashamed to own. 

Virtue and vice had boundaries in old time, 15 
Not to be pass’d: and she that had renounced 

Her sex’s honor, was renounced herself 

By all that prized it; not for prudery’s sake 

But dignity’s, resentful of the wrong. 

*Twas hard perhaps on here and there a waif, 80 
Desirous to return, and not received ; 

But was a wholesome rigor in the main, 

And taught the unblemish’d to preserve with care 

That purity, whose loss was loss of all. 

Men too were nice in honor in those days, 85 
And judged offenders well. Then he that sharp’d, 

And pocketed a prize by fraud obtain’d, 

Was mark’d and shunn’d as odious. He that sold 

His country, or was slack when she required 

His every nerve in action and at stretch, 90 
Paid with the blood that he had basely spared 


80. Waif: This term (here applied to a woman who has departed 
from the path of moral purity and decency) is usually and strictly applied 
to a domesticated animal, a horse, an ox, or a sheep, that is found wan- 


dering, or without an owner; one that has strayed from the inclosure 
wherein it should have remained. 
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The price of his default. But now—yes, now 

We are become so candid and so fair, 

So liberal in construction, and so rich 

In Christian charity, (good natured age !) 95 
That they are safe, sinners of either sex, 

Transgress what laws they may. Well dress’d, well bred, 
Well equipaged, is ticket good enough, 

To pass us readily through every door. 

Hypocrisy, detest her as we may, 100 
(And, no man’s hatred ever wrong’d her yet,) 

May claim this merit still—that she admits 

The worth of what she mimics with such care, 

And thus gives virtue indirect applause ; 

But she has burnt her mask, not needed here, 105 
Where vice has such allowance, that her shifts 

And specious semblances have lost their use. 


COWPER’S RELIGIOUS HISTORY AT A PARTICULAR PERIOD. 


I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since. With many an arrow deep infix’d 


100. Hypoerisy, &e.: “Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to vir- 
tue.”—Rochefoucauld, 460. 

108-23. I was a stricken deer : Cowper refers, in this passage, to his re- 
ligious experience previous to his becoming a true Christian, and subse- 
quently ; beautifully comparing himself to a deer wounded by archers. 
The darts are kindly drawn from his wounds by the crucified One, the 
compassionate Redeemer, and his wounds are healed. He now seeks 
new associates—he delights chiefly in the society of those who make re- 
ligion their principal pursuit and pleasure. His former associates, who 
were worldly men, are no longer congenial spirits. His views of men 
and manners, and of the life to come, are radically different from what 
they were before he entered on the Christian course with a regenerate 
heart. 

In a letter to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, dated August 1, 1765, he gives 
an interesting account of the kind feelings with which he at this time re- 
garded those whose intimacy he no longer coveted as once he did. “I 
haye great reason to be thankful I have lost none of my acquaintance 


8* 
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My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 110 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 115 
He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live. 
Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene ; : 
With few associates, and not wishing more. 120 
Here much I ruminate, as much I may, 
With other views of men and manners now 
~ Than once, and others of a life to come. 


Ww 
- 


THE VANITY OF MANY OF THEIR PURSUITS WHO ARE REPUTED 
WISE, 


z I see that all are wanderers, gone astray 
Each in his own delusions; they are lost 125 
In chase of fancied happiness, still woo’d 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues ; 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir. sum up half mankind 130 
And add two-thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit as gay 
As if created only, like the fly, 


but those whom I determined not to keep. I am sorry this class 1s so 
numerous. What would I not give that every friend I have in the world 
were not almost, but altogether, Christians! My dear cousin, I am half 
afraid to talk to you in this style, lest I should seem to indulge a cen- 
sorious humor, instead of hoping, as I ought, the best of all men. But 
what can be said against ocular proof, and what is hope when built upon 
presumption ?” &e. 
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That spreads his motley wings in the eye of noon, 135 
To sport their season, and be seen no more. 
The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise, 
And pregnant with discoveries new and rare. 
/Some write a narrative of wars, and feats 
Of heroes little known; and call the rant 140 
A history ; describe the man, of whom 
His own coevals took but little note, 
And paint his person, character, and views, 
As they had known him from his mother’s womb. 
They disentangle from the puzzled skein, 145 
In which obscurity has wrapp’d them up, 
The threads of politic and shrewd design 


That ran through all his purposes, and charge ip 
His mind with meanings that he never had, 
Or, having, kept conceal’d.) Some drill and bore . 150 


141. An history : “Then came Domitian, dragging in Suetonius. There 
is no greater pest, said he, than that generation of scribbling rogues, the 
historians ; when they have vented the humor and caprice of their own 
brains, that, forsooth, must be called—‘the life of such an emperor.” 
—Quevedo, Vision vii. 

149. With meanings, &e.: Great actions, the lustre of which dazzles us, 
are by politicians represented as the effects of deep designs, whereas they 
are commonly the effects of caprice and passion.—Rochefoucauld, Maxim 
% “These leave the sense their learning to display, 

And these explain the meaning quite away.” 
Pope. Essay on Orit. 116. 

150-154. Some drill and bore, &e.: We must excuse Cowper for his se- 
rere strictures upon the science of geology; or, rather, in justification of 
his strictures, it is but fair to remind the reader that geology in Cowper's 
day was a very different thing from what it is now, in the middle of the 
19th century. 

Geology, in the days of Cowper (I quote now from Hugh Miller), had 
not attained to the dignity of a science. It lacked solid footing as it 
journeyed amid the wastes of chaos; and now tipped, as with its toe- 
points, a “ crude consistence” of ill understood facts, and now rose aloft 
into an atmosphere of obscure conjecture, on a “ tumultuous cloud” of ill- 
digested theory. In a science in this unformed, rudimental stage, whether 
it deal with the stars of heaven, or the strata of the earth, the old anarch 
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The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register, by which we learn, 

That He who made it and reveal’d its date 

‘To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 

Some, more acute, and more industrious still, 155 
Contrive creation; travel nature up 

To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 

And tell us whence the stars; why some are fix’d, 

And planetary some ; what gave them first 

Rotation, from what fountain flow’d their light. * 160 
Great contest follows, and much learned dust 

Involves the combatants; each claiming truth, 

And truth disclaiming both. And thus they spend 


of Infidelity is sure always to effect a transitory lodgment ; and beside 
him stand his auxiliaries, 
* Rumor and Chance, 
And Tumult and Confusion, all embroil’d, 
And Discord with a thousand various mouths.” 


And so it is no degree derogatory to the excellent sense of Cowper, that 
he should have striven to bring revelation in direct antithetical collision 
with the inferences of the geologists. There exists, however, no such 
apology for the opposers of geology at the present day ; as Mr. Miller has 
shown in his “ First Impressions of England,” chap. xvil., and as a large num- 
ber of scientific and Christian writers on geology haye demonstrated. 

161. Much learned dust, &c.: Anallusion seems to be here made to the 
foot races at the celebration of the Grecian games; perhaps also to the 
chariot races, in respect to which Horace speaks— 

“Sunt quos eurriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat: metaque fervidis 


Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum Dominos eyehit ad Deos.” Hor, lib, I. i. 


163. Disclaiming: This term makes a happy—an almost witty—con- 
trast to claim in the previous line. There is also a beautiful contrast in 
thought—each claiming truth ; truth disclaiming both. 

Milton furmshes a parallel to the preceding lines : 


“He his fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars, how they will wield 
The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive, 
To save appearances.” Par. Lost, vili. 76. 


- 
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The little wick of life’s poor shallow lamp 

In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 165 
To distant worlds, and-trifling in their own. 

/[Xs’ t not a pity now, that tickling rheums 

"Should ever tease the lungs, and blear the sight 

Of oracles like these? Great pity, too, 

That having wielded the elements, and built 170 
A thousand systems, each in his own way, 

They should go out in fume, and be forgot ! 
Ah! what is life thus spent ? and what are they 
But frantic, who thus spend it? all for smoke— 
Eternity for bubbles, proves at last 175 
A senseless bargain. When I see such games 

Play’d by the creatures of a Power who swears 


164. The little wick, &c.: How admirably does our author set forth the 
absurdity of the conduct of many learned men, or pretenders to learning, 
who spend the whole of a brief life in making profound investigations 
into matters remote from personal concernment, and overlook the laws of 
their own world—the earth on which they tread, and in which ere long 
they shall be buried ; who neglect also the laws of their own physical 
and moral economy—the laws moreover that relate to their everlasting 
and highest well-being! The comparison in this line deserves great praise. 
Every word in the sentence is most happily chosen. 

The sagacious Socrates, though a Pagan, was accustomed to advance 
sentiments very similar to those of our author in this passage. Xenophon 
(in his Memorabilia of Socrates) tells us that he did not amuse himself, 
like others, with making curious researches into the works of nature, and 
finding out how this, which sophists called the world, had its beginning, 
or what those powerful springs are which influence celestial bodies. On 
the contrary, he demonstrated the folly of those who busied themselves 
much in such fruitless disquisitions—asking, whether they thought them- 
selves already sufficiently instructed in human affairs, that they under- 
took only to meditate on those pertaining to the heavenly bodies. He 
asked them whether, passing over the first, and confining their inquiries 
altogether to the latter, they acted wisely, and as became men.... As 
for himself, man, and what related to man, were the only subjects on 
which he chose to employ himself. To this purpose, all his inquiries and 
conversation turned upon what was pious and what impious; what hon- 
orable, what base; what just, what unjust; what wisdom, what folly, &e. 


—Book I. i. 
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That he will judge the earth, and call the fool 

To a sharp reckoning that has lived in vain ; 

And when I weigh this seeming wisdom well, 180 
And prove it in the infallible result 

So hollow and so false,—I feel my heart 

Dissolve in pity, and account the learn’d, , 

If this be learning, most of all deceived. 

Great crimes alarm the conscience, but it sleeps, 185 
While thoughtful man is plausibly amused. 

Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 

From reveries so airy, from the toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up! » 190 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE PRECEDING CENSUhES. 


*Twere well, says one, sage, erudite, profound, 
Terribly arch’d and aquiline his nose, 
And oyerbuilt with most impending brows, 
"Twere well, could you permit the world to live 
As the world pleases. What’s the world to you? 195 
Much. I was born of woman, and drew milk 
As sweet as charity from human breasts. 
I think, articulate,—I laugh and weep, 
And exercise all functions of a man. 


176. A senseless bargain : 


“What win I, if I gain the thing I seek ? 
A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy: 
Who buys a minute’s worth to wail a week, 
Or sells eternity to get a toy ?” 
Shakspeare. Targ. and Lue. 


- 


178. Call the fool, &e. : 


“Go, teach eternal Wisdom how to rule, 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool.” 
Pope. Essay on Man, ii. 29 


189. Lmpty wells: 


“Nor yainly buys what Gildon sells, 
Poetic buckets for dry wells.” Spleen, 
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How then should I and any man that lives 200 
Be strangers to each other? Pierce my vein, 

Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 

And eatechize it well: apply thy glass, 

Search it, and prove now if it be not blood 

Congenial with thine own; and if it be, 205 
What edge of subtlety canst thou suppose 

Keen enough, wise and skilful as thou art, 

To cut the link of brotherhood, by which 

One common Maker bound me to the kind ? 

True ; I am no proficient, I confess, 210 
In arts like yours. I cannot call the swift 

And perilous lightnings from the angry clouds, 

And bid them hide themselves in earth beneath ; 

T cannot analyze the air, nor catch 

The parallax of yonder luminous point, 215 
That seems half quench’d in the immense abyss : 

Such powers I boast not; neither can I rest 


200-1. How then, &e. : 


“ Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 
Ter. Heaut. 

211-138. The author here disclaims the honor of scientific discovery, and 
the possession of scientific accomplishments. It was our own Franklin 
who has the distinction of showing men how to conduct with safety the 
“ perilous lightning from the angry clouds” to the earth beneath. He in- 
vented the lightning-rod for this purpose in 1752; thus conferring an im- 
mense benefit. 

214. Analyze the air: Lavoisier, a distinguished French chemist, in 
1775 ascertained that nitrogen constituted a part of the atmosphere. The 
same discovery, about this time, was made by Scheele. A short time 
previous, the other great constituent of the air, oxygen, had been discoy- 
ered, and experimented on by several chemists. 

215. The parallax, &e.: The apparent change of place in a celestial 
body when viewed from different points—for instance, when viewed at 
the surface of the earth, or supposed to be viewed from the centre: also 
when viewed from the earth, or observed from the sun, The parallax is 
indicated by the angle which these two lines of view respectively make, 
drawn towards the celestial body. The amount of this angle serves to 
determine the magnitude and distance of the planet or star. 
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A silent witness of the headlong rage, 
Or heedless folly, by which thousands die, J 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine. / 220 


DIVINE ILLUMINATION NECESSARY TO THE MOST EXPERT PHI- 
LOSOPHER. 


God never meant that man should scale the heavens 
By strides of human wisdom. In his works, 
Though wondrous, He commands us in his word 
To seek Him rather where his mercy shines. 
The mind, indeed, enlighten’d from above, (. 225 
Views him in all; ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect ; acknowledges with joy 
His manner, and with rapture tastes his style. 
But never yet did philosophic tube, : 
That brings the planets home into the eye 230 
Of observation, and discovers, else 
Not visible, his family of worlds, 
Discover Him that rules them; such a veil 
Hangs over mortal eyes, blind from the birth, 
And dark in things divine. / Full often too, 235 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn ; 
Of nature, overlooks her Author more, 
From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde and mad mistake. 
But if his word once teach us,—shoot a ray 240 
Through all the heart’s dark chambers, and reveal 
Truths undiscern’d but by that holy light, 
Then all is plain. Philosophy, baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 245 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him his praise, and forfeits not her own. *~ 
Learning has borne such fruit in other days 


wee 


oe 
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On all her branches: piety has found 

Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 250 
_ Has flow’d from lips wet with Castalian dews. | 

Such was thy wisdom, Newton, child-like sage ! 

Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And in his word sagacious. Such, too, thine, 

Milton, whose genius had angelic wings, 255 

And fed on manna! And such thine, in whom 
- Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 


251. Castalian dews: Castalia wasa fountain of pure water on Mount 
Parnassus, in Greece, sacred to Apollo and the Muses. Hence the ex- 
pression “lips wet,” &c., simply means, lips imbued with philosophy and 
poetry—lips skilled in giving utterance to the doctrines of the one, and 
to the mellifluous verses of the other. 

252. Child-like sage: Sir Isaac Newton was one of the brightest ex- 


5 


- amples of the modesty of profound and true science. He was a most 


discerning reader of the material works of God, and an humble and saga- 
cious student of the word of God, the sacred Scriptures. He has been 
styled the creator of natural philosophy. He made most important dis- 
coveries in mathematics, astronomy, and mechanics. His published works 
are numerous: among others his immortal work, Philosophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica, and his Observations upon the Prophecies of Holy 
Writ. He was born in 1642 and died in 1726. His body was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. Pope’s epitaph on Newton is admirably appro- 
priate to him as the great luminary of modern science : 


“Nature and all her works lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be,—and all was light.” 


The epithet child-like sage is well illustrated Ly the remark which he 
made to those friends who were expressing their admiration of his discoy- 
eries: “T'o myself I seem to have been as a child playing on the sea- 
shore, while the immense ocean of truth lay unexplored before me.” 

255-6. Milton, &e.: The genius of the great author of the Paradise Lost 
is here described in a most original manner. The allusion is plain to the 
manna—the supernatural, celestial food—on which the Israelitish nation 
subsisted during their march from Egypt to Palestine. 

257. Themis: The goddess of Justice, in Pagan mythology. The Hale 
in whom she is here poetically represented as glorying, was Sir Matthew 
Hale, the chief-justice of the highest court in Great Britain in the time of 
Charles IL, haying preyiously held the office of judge in inferior courts 
under Cromwell. He was an upright and religious man—the author of 
some religious as well as legal works of great value. Richard Baxter says 


ae 
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Immortal Hale! for deep discernment praisea 
And sound integrity not more, than famed 
For sanctity of manners undefiled. 4 260 


THE QUESTION, ‘‘ WHAT IS TRUTH,” ANSWERED BY OTHER 
QUESTIONS. 


All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower dishevell’d in the wind ; 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream ; 
The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 
And we that worship him, ignoble graves. 265 
Nothing is proof against the general curse 
Of vanity that seizes all below. 
The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. 
But what is truth? °*Twas Pilate’s question put 270 
To Truth itself, that deign’d him no reply. 


of him: “He was most precisely just ; insomuch that, I believe, he would 
have lost all he had in the world rather than do an unjust act. The pillar 
of justice, the refuge of the subject who feared oppression, and one of the 
greatest honors of his majesty’s government; for, with some other up- 
right judges, he upheld the honor of the English nation, that it fell not 
into the reproach of arbitrariness, cruelty, and utter confusion. Every 
man that had a just cause was almost past fear if he could but bring it to 
the court or assize where he was judge; for the other judges seldom con- 
tradicted him.” 

261. All flesh, &e.: Isaiah, xl. 6. 

268. Riches, &c.: Proy. xxiii. 5. 

268. Amaranthine flower : The term amaranth is applied to those plants 
with richly-colored flowers, whose thin, dry texture secures to them a 
fresh appearance long after they have been plucked. This plant is used 
by the poets as an emblem of immortality. On earth virtue is the only 
unfading flower. 

270-1. What is truth? &.: The question that Pilate proposed to 
Christ—* The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Bacon states the matter 
somewhat differently from Cowper: “What is truth? said jesting Pilate, 
and would not stay for an answer.”—JZssay J. 
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And wherefore ? will not God impart his light 

To them that ask it ?—Freely—’tis his joy, 

His glory, and his nature, to impart ; 

But to the proud, uncandid, insincere, 275 
Or negligent inquirer, not a spark. 

What’s that which brings contempt upon a book, 

And him who writes it, though the style be neat, 

The method clear, and argument exact ? 

That makes a minister in holy things 280 
The joy of many, and the dread of more, 

His name a theme for praise and for reproach ?— 

That while it gives us worth in God’s account, 

Depreciates and undoes us in our own ? 

What pearl is it, that rich men cannot buy, 285 
That learning is too proud to gather up ; 

But which the poor and the despised of all, 

Seek and obtain, and often find unsought ? 

Tell me,—and I will tell thee what is truth. 


EULOGIUM UPON DOMESTIC LIFE. 


O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 290 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural leisure pass’d ! 


290-8, Oh, friendly, &e. : 


“Oh, knew he but his happiness, of men 

The happiest he! who far from public rage 

Deep in the vale with a choice few retired, 

Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life.” 

Thomson. Autwmn, 1389. 

292. Domestic life, &e.: “The most truly poetic phases of Cowper's 
verse (says Tuckerman) are the portions devoted to rural and domestic 
subjects. Here he was at home and alive to every impression. His dis- 
position was of that retiring kind that shrinks from the world, and is free 
and at ease only in seclusion. To exhibit himself, he tells us, was ‘mortal 
poison,’ and his favorite image to represent his own condition, was drawn 
from the touching instinct which leads a wounded deer to quit the herd 
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Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets, 
Though many boast thy favors, and affect 
To understand and choose thee for their own. 295 


LOVERS OF THE COUNTRY FEW. 


But foolish man foregoes his proper bliss, 

F’en as his first progenitor, and quits, 

Though placed in Paradise (for earth has still 

Some traces of her youthful beauty left), 

Substantial happiness for transient joy. 300 
Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nurse 

The growing seeds of wisdom ; that suggest, 

By every pleasing image they present, 

Reflections such as meliorate the heart, 

Compose the passions, and exalt the mind ; 305 
Scenes such as these ’tis his supreme delight 

To fill with riot, and defile with blood. 

Should some contagion, kind to the poor brutes a 

We persecute, annihilate the tribes 

That draw the sportsman over hill and dale, 310 
Fearless and rapt away from all his cares ; 

Should never game-fowl hatch her eggs again, 


and withdraw into lonely shades to die. He desired no nearer view of 
the world than he could gain from the ‘busy map of life’—a newspaper ; 
or through the ‘loop-holes of retreat, to see the stir of the great Babel, 
and not feel the erowd’ (Book IV., 55, 88-90). I knew a lady whose feel- 
ings, in this respect, strongly resembled those of Cowper, who assured me 
she often wished herself provided like a snail that she might peep out 
securely from her shell, and withdraw ina moment from a stranger’s gaze 
behind an impenetrable shield. Such beings find their chief happiness in 
the sacred privacy of home. They leave every public shrine to keep a 
constant vigil at the domestic altar. There burns, without ceasing, the 
fire of their devotion. They turn from the idols of fashion to worship 
their household gods. The fireside, the accustomed window, the familiar 


garden, bound their desires. To happy domestic influences Cowper owed 
all the peace of mind he enjoyed.” 
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Nor baited hook deceive the fish’s eye ; 

Could pageantry and dance, and feast and song, 

Be quell’d in all our summer-months’ retreats ; 315 
How many self-deluded nymphs and swains, 

Who dream they have a taste for fields and groves, 

Would find them hideous nurseries of the spleen, 

And crowd the roads, impatient for the town! 


SPORTSMEN CENSURED.—THE AUTHOR'S HARE. 


- 


They love the country, and none else, who seek, 320 
For their own sake, its silence and its shade; : : 
Delights, which who would leave that has a heart 
Susceptible of pity, or a mind 

Cultured and capable of sober thought, 

For all the savage din of the swift pack 325 
And clamors of the field ?—Detested sport, 

That owes its pleasures to another’s pain ; 

That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 

Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 

With eloquence, that agonies inspire, 330 
Of silent tears and heart distending sighs ? 

Vain tears, alas, and sighs that never find 

A corresponding tone in jovial souls! 

Well—one at least is safe. One shelter’d hare 


818. Baitéd hook: “They triumph over the unsuspecting fish, whom 
they have decoyed by an insidious pretence of feeding.”—Soame Jenyns. 

316. Nymphs and swains: Girls and young men. The nymphs, in an- 
cient mythology, are certain demi-goddesses, whose office it was to pre- 
serve and nourish woods, rivers, springs, and mountains. Though not im- 
mortal they were described as living much longer than human beings. 

The term swain is usually applied by poets to a young shepherd or 
herdsman. 

334, One shelter’d hare: At some periods of his life, our author (as 
Southey remarks) was incapable of receiving pleasure either from com- 
pany or from,books; but he continued to employ himself in gardening, 
and understanding his own case well enough to perceive that any thing 
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Has never heard the sanguinary yell 335 
Of cruel man, exulting in her woes. 

Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 

Whom ten long years’ experience of my care 

Has made at last familiar: she has lost 

Much of her vigilant instinctive dread, 840 
Not needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 

Yes,—thou mayst eat thy bread, and lick the hand 

That feeds thee ; thou mayst frolic on the floor 


which would engage his attention without fatiguing it must be salutary, 
he amused himself with some leverets (young hares); they grew up un- 
der his care, and continued to interest him nearly twelve years, when the 
last survivor died quietly of mere old age. He has immortalized them 
in Latin and in English, in verse and in prose: they have been represent- 
ed in prints and cut on seals; and his account of them, which in all edi- 
tions of his poems, is now appended to their epitaphs, contains more ob- 
servations than had ever been contributed towards the natural history of 
this inoffensive race. He found in them as much difference of temper and 
character as is observable in all domestic animals, and in men them- 
selves; and this might have been expected. The most remarkable fact 
which he noticed is, that they were never infested by any vermin; but 
it should seem more probable that this should have been an accidental 
consequence of their mode of life, than that the species should have been 
exempt from an annoyance, to which, as far as we know, all other animals 
are subject, not birds and beasts only, but fish and even insects. 
In an Epitaph to one of these he says: 


“T kept him for his humor’s sake, 
For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 
And force me to a smile.” 


The Latin Epitaph to another and the last of his hares reads thus: 


“Hic etiam jacet, 
Qui totum novennium vixit, 
Puss. 
Siste paulisper, 
Qui preteriturus es, 

Et tecum sic reputa: 
Hunc neque canis venaticus, 
Nec plumbum missile, 
Nec laqueus, 

Nec imbres nimii, 
Confecére: 

Tamen mortuus est— 

Et moriar ego, 
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At evening, and at night retire secure 

To thy straw couch, and slumber unalarm’d ; 845 
For I have gain’d thy confidence, have pledged 

All that is human in me to protect 

Thine unsuspecting gratitude and love. 

If I survive thee, I will dig thy grave ; 

And, when I place thee in it, sighing say, 850 
I knew at least one hare that had a friend. 


OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED GENTLEMAN IN HIS GARDEN. 


How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle ; and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too! 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 355 
Delightful industry enjoy’d at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim 
Dress’d to his taste, inviting him abroad— 
Can he want occupation who has these ? 
Will he be idle who has much to enjoy? 860 
Me therefore studious of laborious ease, 
Not slothful, happy to deceive the time, 
Not waste it, and aware that human life 
Is but a loan to be repaid with use, 
When He shall call his debtors to account, 365 
From whom are all our blessings, business finds 
H’en here: while sedulous I seek to improve, 
At least neglect not, or leave unemploy’d, 


351. One hare that had a friend: The allusion is to one of Gay’s fables, 
which in the last generation most children knew by heart. In how dif- 
ferent a spirit is Byron’s epitaph on his dog! 

“To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise, 
I never knew but one, and here he lies.” 


855. Friends: 


“A friend, a book, the stealing hours secure, 
And mark them down for wisdom,” Thomson, Autumn, 1887, 
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The mind he gave me; driving it, though slack 

Too oft, and much impeded in its work 370 

By causes not to be divulged in vain, 

To its just point—the service of mankind. 

He that attends to his interior self, 

That has a heart, and keeps it; has a mind 

That hungers, and supplies it; and who seeks 375 

A social, not a dissipated life, 

Has business; feels himself engaged to achieve 

No unimportant, though a silent task. 

A life all turbulence and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise, and to be praised ; 380 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still water, and beneath clear skies. 

He that is ever occupied in storms, 

Or dives not for it, or brings up instead, 

Vainly industrious, a disgraceful. prize. 885 
The morning finds the self-sequester’d man 

Fresh for his task, intend what task he may. 

Whether inclement seasons recommend 

His warm but simple home, where he enjoys 

With her who shares his pleasures and his heart, 390 

Sweet converse, sipping calm the fragrant lymph, 

Which neatly she prepares: then to his book 


389, de. Where he enjoys with her, &c.: As Thomas Campbell truly re- 
marks, “Cowper is one of the few poets who have indulged neither in 
descriptions nor acknowledgments of the passion of love; but there is no 
poet who has given us a finer conception of the amenity of female influ- 
ence. Of all the verses that have eyer been devoted to the subject of do- 
mestic happiness, those in his Winter Evening, at the opening of the fourth 
book of the Task, are perhaps the most beautiful. In perusing that scene 
of ‘intimate delights, ‘fireside enjoyments, and ‘home-born happiness; 
we seem to recover a part of the forgotten value of existence; when we 
recognize the means of its blessedness so widely dispensed, and so cheaply 
attainable, and find them susceptible of description at once so enchanting 
and so faithful.” 


391. Fragrant lymph: Fragrant water—tea is probably referred to. 
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Well chosen, and not sullenly perused 
In selfish silence, but imparted, oft 
As aught occurs that she may smile to hear, 395 ° 
Or turn to nourishment, digested well. 

Or if the garden with its many cares, 

All well repaid, demand him, he attends 

The welcome call, conscious how much the hand 

Of lubbard Labor needs his watchful eye, 400 
Oft loitering lazily, if not o’erseen, 

Or misapplying his unskilful strength. 

Nor does he govern only, or direct, 

But much performs himself; no works indeed 

That ask robust tough sinews bred to toil, 405 
Servile employ,—but such as may amuse, 

Not tire, demanding rather skill than force. 

Proud of his well-spread walls, he views his trees, 

That meet, no barren interval between, 

With pleasure more than e’en their fruits afford ; 410 
Which, save himself who trains them, none can feel. 

These therefore are his own peculiar charge ; 

No meaner hand may discipline the shoots, 

’ None but his steel approach them. What is weak, 
Distemper’d, or has lost prolific powers, 415 
Impair’d by age, his unrelenting hand 
Dooms to the knife: nor does he spare the soft 
And succulent, that feeds its giant growth, 

But barren, at the expense of neighboring twigs 


400. Lubbard: Awkward, unskilful. 

408. Well-spread walls: Walls upon which the branches of fruit -trees 
have been trained to run. 

409. Trees that meet, &c.: Trees so planted and trained as to form a 
shady and agreeable arch. 

411. It is no small incentive to attend to the care of a garden, and to 
* labor in it to the extent which Cowper specifies, that it prepares one to 
enjoy the view and the fruits, in a measure far greater than can other- 
wise be attained. 
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Less ostentatious, and yet studded thick 420 

With hopeful gems. ‘The rest, no portion left 

That may disgrace his art, or disappoint 

Large expectation, he disposes neat 

At measured distances, that air and sun, 

Admitted freely may afford their aid, 425 

And ventilate and warm the swelling buds. 

‘Hence summer has her riches, Autumn hence, 

And hence e’en Winter fills his wither’d hand 

With blushing fruits, and plenty not his own 

Fair recompense of labor well bestow’d, 430 

And wise precaution ; which a clime so rude 

Makes needful still, whose Spring is but the child 

Of churlish Winter, in her froward moods 

Discovering much the temper of her sire. 

For oft, as if in her the stream of mild ' 485 

Maternal nature had reversed its course, 

She brings her infants forth with many smiles ; 

But once deliver’d, kills them with a frown. 

He therefore, timely warn’d, himself supplies 

Her want of care, screening and keeping warm 440 

The plenteous bloom, that no rough blast may sweep 

His garlands from the boughs. Again, as oft 

As the sun peeps, and vernal airs breathe mild, 

The fence withdrawn, he gives them every beam, 

And spreads his hopes before the blaze of day. 445 
To raise the prickly and green-coated gourd, 

So grateful to the palate, and when rare 

So coveted, else base and disesteem’d— 

Food for the vulgar merely—is an art 

That toiling ages have but just matured, ” 450 


429. “Miraturque novos fructus et non sua poma,”— Virg. Me 

446. Gourd: By this term the calabash is commonly denoted, but the 
previous epithets refer us to the cucumber—and the author expressly 
defines this to be the meaning (462) here attached to the term. 
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And at this moment unessay’d in song. 

Yet gnats have had, and frogs and mice, long since, 

Their eulogy ; those sang the Mantuan bard, 

And these the Grecian, in ennobling strains ; 

And in thy numbers, Philips, shines for aye ~ 455 
The solitary Shilling. Pardon, then, 

Ye sage dispensers of poetic fame, 

‘The ambition of one meaner far, whose powers, 

Presuming an attempt not less sublime, 

Pant for the praise of dressing to the taste 460 
Of critic appetite, no sordid fare, - 

A cucumber, while costly yet and scarce. 


THE HOT-BED: PLANTING AND GROWTH OF FLOWER-SEEDS. 


The stable yields a stercoraceous heap, 


a Impregnated with quick fermenting salts, 
And potent to resist the freezing blast : 465 
For ere the beech and elm have cast their leaf 
an Deciduous, and when now November dark 


Checks vegetation in the torpid plant 
Exposed to his cold breath, the task begins. 
Warily, therefore, and with prudent heed, 470 
He seeks a fayor’d spot; that where he builds 
The agglomerated pile.his frame may front 
t: The sun’s meridian disk, and at the back 


5438-4, The Mantuan bard: Virgil condescended to sing of gnats: the 
Grecian bard (Homer) sang of frogs and mice—so says tradition. Refer- 
ence is here made to a mock heroic poem entitled Batrachomyomachia 
_ —“The Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” Though attributed to Homer, 

_ doubts are entertained whether the author of the Iliad and Odyssey pro- 

- duced it. 

: 455. Philips: John Philips—born in 1676. The poem alluded to is 
entitled “The Splendid Shilling,” which gained much celebrity from its 
agreeable burlesque cliaracter, and its happy imitation of the style of 
Milton. Another poem of his, on Cider, has procured: him some fame. 
| 467. Deciduous : A deciduous leaf is one that falls in autumn, 

ae 
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Enjoy close shelter, wall, or reeds, or hedge 

Impervious to the wind. First he bids spread 475 
Dry fern or litter’d hay, that may imbibe 

The ascending damps ; then leisurely impose 

And lightly, shaking it with agile hand 

From the full fork, the saturated straw. 

What longest binds the closest, forms secure 480 
The shapely side, that as it rises takes 

By just degrees an overhanging breadth, 

Sheltering the base with its projected eaves. 

The uplifted frame, compact at every joint, 

And overlaid with clear translucent glass, _ 485 
He settles next upon the sloping mount, 

Whose sharp declivity shoots off secure 
From the dash’d pane the deluge as it falls : 
He shuts it close, and the first labor ends. 

Thrice must the voluble and restless earth 490 
Spin round upon her axle, ere the warmth, : 
Slow gathering in the midst, through the square mass 
Diffused, attain the surface ; when, behold! 

A pestilent and most corrosive steam, 

Like a gross fog Beeotian, rising fast, 495 
And fast condensed upon the dewy sash, 

Asks egress ; which obtain’d, the overcharged 

And drench’d conservatory breathes abroad, 

In volumes wheeling slow, the vapor dank ; 

‘And, purified, rejoices to have lost 500 
Its foul inhabitant. But to assuage 
The impatient fervor, which it first conceives 
Within its reeking bosom, threatening death 
To his young hopes, requires discreet delay. 

Experience, slow preceptress, teaching oft 505 
The way to glory by miscarriage foul, 


495 Beotian : Beeotia, in Greece, was celebrated for its fogs, 
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Must prompt him, and admonish how to catch 

The auspicious moment, when the temper’d heat 

Friendly to vital motion, may afford 

Soft fomentation, and invite the seed. 510 
The seed, selected wisely, plump, and smooth, 

And glossy, he commits to pots of size 

Diminutive, well fill’d with well-prepared 

And fruitful soil, that has been treasured long, 

And ‘drunk no moisture from the dripping clouds. 515 
These on the warm and genial earth that hides 

The smoking manure, and o’erspreads it all, 

He places lightly, and, as time subdues 

The rage of fermentation, plunges deep 

In the soft medium, till they stand immersed. 520 
Then rise the tender germs, upstarting quick 

And spreading wide their spongy lobes ; at first 

Pale, wan, and livid ; but assuming soon, 

If fann’d by balmy and nutritious air, 

Strain’d through the friendly mats, a vivid green. 525 
Two leaves produced, two rough indented leaves, 

Cautious he pinches from the second stalk 

A pimple that portends a future sprout, 

And interdicts its growth. ‘Thence straight succeed 

The branches, sturdy to his utmost wish ; 530 
Prolific all, and harbingers of more. 

The crowded roots demand enlargement now, 

And transplantation in an ampler space. 

Indulged in what they wish, they soon supply 

Large foliage, overshadowing golden flowers, 585 
Blown on the summit of the apparent fruit. 


506. By miscarriage foul : 
“Let us know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well ) 
When our deep plots do fail” Hamlet, vy. 2. 


“Into the right we err, and must confess 
To oversights we often owe success.” Dispensary, Canto iv, 
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These have their sexes ; and when summer shines 
The bee transports the fertilizing meal 
From flower to flower, and e’en the breathing air 
Wafts the rich prize to its appointed use. 540 
Not so when winter scowls. Assistant Art 
Then acts in Nature’s office, brings to pass 
The glad espousals, and insures the crop. 
Grudge not, ye rich, (since Luxury must haye 
His dainties, and the world’s more numerous half” 545 
Lives by contriving delicacies for you,) 
Grudge not the cost. Ye little know the cares, 
The vigilance, the labor, and the skill, 
That day and night are exercised, and hang 
Upon the ticklish balance of suspense, 550 
That ye may garnish your profuse regales 
With summer fruits brought forth by wintry suns. 
Ten thousand dangers lie in wait to thwart 
The process. Heat, and cold, and wind, and steam, 
Moisture and drought, mice, worms, and swarming flies, 555 
Minute as dust, and numberless, oft work 
Dire disappointment, that admits no cure, 
And which no care can obviate. It were long. 
Too long, to tell the expedients and the shifts, 
Which he that fights a season so severe 560 
Devises while he guards his tender trust ; 
And oft at last in vain. The learn’d and wise 
Sarcastic would exclaim, and judge the song 
Cold as its theme, and like its theme, the fruit 
Of too much labor, worthless when produced. 565 


THE GREEN-HOUSE, 


Who loves a garden loves a green-house too. 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime, 


551. Regales: A splendid entertainment provided for persons of dis- 
tinction. 
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There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 

While the winds whistle and the snows descend. 

The spiry myrtle with unwithering leaf 570 
Shines there, and flourishes. The golden boast 

Of Portugal and western India there, 

The ruddier orange, and the paler lime, 

Peep through their polish’d foliage at the storm, 

And seem to smile at what they need not fear. 575 
The amomum there with intermingling flowers 

And cherries hangs her twigs. Geranium boasts 

Her crimson honors ; and the spangled beau, 

Ficoides, glitters bright the winter long. 

All plants of every leaf that can endure 580 
The winter’s frown, if screen’d from his shrewd bite, 

Live there and prosper. Those Ausonia claims, 

Levantine regions these ; the Azores send 

Their jessamine, her jessamine remote 

Caffraria: foreigners from many lands 585 
They form one social shade, as if convened 


566. Loves a green-house too: Cowper, in his letters, often refers to his 
own little green-house, and to the many happy hours he passed therein. 
His cousin, Lady Hesketh, haying proposed to visit him in the spring of 
1786, he writes to her as follows:—* My dear, I will not let you come 
till the end of May, or the beginning of June, ‘because, before that time, 
my green-house will not be ready to receive us, and it is the only plea- 
sant room belonging to us. When the plants go out, we goin. I line it 
with mats, and spread the floor with mats; and there you shall sit, with 
a bed of mignionette at your side, and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, 
and jasmine; and I will make you a bouquet of myrtle every day. 
Sooner than the time I mention, the country will not be in complete 
beauty,” ce. 

576. Amomum: A plant indigenous to the hottest parts of India and 
Africa. It possesses aromatic seeds of pungent taste. 

578. Spangled beau, ficoides : The ficoides is a shrub that inhabits hot, 
sandy plains; here called a beau, from its gay appearance. 

682. Ausonia: Italy. 

583. Levantine regions: Those bordering on the eastern part of the 


Mediterranean Sea. 
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By magic summons of the Orphean lyre. 

Yet just arrangement, rarely brought to pass 

But by a master’s hand, disposing well 

The gay diversities of leaf and flower, 590 
Must lend its aid to illustrate all their charms, 

And dress the regular yet various scene. 

Plant behind plant aspiring, in the van 

The dwarfish, in the rear retired but still 

Sublime-above the rest, the statelier stand. 595 
So once were ranged the sons of ancient Rome, 

A noble show! while Roscius trod the stage; 

And so, while Garrick, as renown’d as he, 


587. Orphean lyre: The lyre of Orpheus, a great musician of classical 
antiquity and mythology, whose skill in handling the lyre was repre- 
sented to be so great as to move even rocks and trees from their places, 
and to draw around him in listening wonder the wild beasts of the forest. 

596. So once were ranged, &c.: The seats of the Roman and Grecian 
theatres rose behind each other in regular succession. They often con- 
structed theatres on the side of a hill, and in many places the seats were 
cut out of the solid rock. The theatres were often built of immense 
size—capable of accommodating from thirty to eighty thousand people ! 

597. Rosctus: A Roman tribune in the year of Cicero’s consulship, and 
a performer on the stage. Aisopus and Roscius (says Fiske) were con- 
temporaries of Cicero, and lived in familiar acquaintance with him. 
Esopus is said to have excelled in tragic scenes. Roscius gained such a 
reputation, both as a comic and as a tragic actor, that his name became a 
common term to designate 4 man of distinguished excellence in any art or 
science. No Grecian actor seems’ to haye acquired a renown equal to 
that of these Roman comedians; yet in Greece, the employment was suf- 
ficiently honorable to allow citizens to engage in it, while at Rome it was 
confined to slayes or freedmen. The vast extent of the Roman theatres 
must have increased the difficulty of performing successfully. We can- 
not easily conceive how a speaker, obliged to make himself heard by 
forty, and even eighty thousand persons, should be able to preserve the 
tones and expression of voice which are requisite, in order to touch the 
feelings. Another thing added to the task of a Roman actor: he was 
obliged to play a female part sometimes, as women never appeared on 
the stage except in the character of mimes, or for the purpose of dancing. 

598. Garrick: David Garrick, one of the most accomplished of Eng- 
lish actors, was born in Hereford 1716, and died 1779. He was (says 
Chambers) a pupil of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with whom he came to Ion 
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The sons of Albion ; fearing each to lose 
Some note of Nature’s music from his lips, 600 
And covetous of Shakspeare’s beauty, seen 
In every flash of his far-beaming eye. 
Nor taste alone and well-contrived display 
Suffice to give the marshall’d ranks the grace 
Of their complete effect. Much yet remains 605 
Unsung, and many cares are yet behind, 
And more laborious ; cares on which depends 
Their vigor, injured soon, not soon restored. 
The soil must be renew’d, which often wash’d 
Loses its treasure of salubrious salts, 610 
And disappoints the roots ; the slender roots 
Close interwoven where they meet the vase 
Must smooth be shorn away; the sapless branch 
Must fly before the knife ; the wither’d leaf 
Must be detach’d, and where it strews the floor 615 
Swept with a-woman’s neatness, breeding else 
Contagion and disseminating death. 
Discharge but these kind offices, (and who 
Would spare, that loves them, offices like these ?) 


don to push his fortune. His merits quickly raised him to the head of his 
profession. As the manager of one of the principal theatrés for a long 
course of years, he banished from the stage many plays which had an im- 
moral tendency ; and his personal character, though marked by excessive 
vanity and other foibles, gave a dignity and respectability to the profes- 
sion of an actor. As an author, he was more lively and various, than 
vigorous or profound. : 

His funeral was attended with very high honor and great pomp by rank 
and talent. His remains rest in Westminster Abbey. He acquired a 
large fortune by his profession, As an actor, he adopted a natural mode 
of recitation, then a bold and hazardous innovation; but it was received 
with unprecedented favor. 

598-9. Some words are obviously to be supplied: As renowned as he 
(trod the stage, were ranged) the sons of Albion. 

601-2. Shakspeare’s beauty, &e. : 

“While friends beheld thee give with eye, voice, mien, 


More than theatric force to Shakspeare’s scene.” 
Wordsworth, On Sir G. Beaumont, 


g* 
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Well they repay the toil. The sight is pleased, 620 
The scent regaled, each odoriferous leaf, 

Each opening blossom, freely breathes abroad 

Its gratitude, and thanks him with its sweets. 


THE, PROPER ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 


So manifold, all pleasing in their kind, 
All healthful, are the employs of rural life. 625 
Reiterated as the wheel of time 
Runs round ; still ending, and beginning still. 
Nor are these all. To deck the shapely knoll, 
That softly swell’d and gayly dress’d appears 
A flowery island, from the dark-green lawn 630 
Emerging, must be deem’d a labor due 
To no mean hand, and asks the touch of taste. 
Here also graceful mixture of well match’d 
And sorted hues, (each giving each relief, 
And by contrasted beauty shining more,) 635 
Is needful. Strength may wield the ponderous spade, 
May turn the clod, and wheel the compost home ; 
But elegance, chief grace the garden shows, 
And_ most attractive, is the fair result 
Of thought, the creature of a polish’d mind. 640 
Without it all is Gothic as the scene 
To which the msipid citizen resorts 
Near yonder heath ; where industry misspent, 
But proud of his uncouth, ill-chosen task, 
Has made a heaven on earth; with suns and moons 645 
Of close-ramm’d stones has charged the encumber’d soil, 
And fairly laid the zodiac in the dust. 
He, therefore, who would sce his flowers disposed 


645-647. Has made a heaven on earth, &c.: Has represented, in stone 


work, the sun and moon, and other prominent objects of the celestial belt, 
ealled the zodiac. ; 
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Sightly and in just order, ere he gives 

The beds the trusted treasure of their seeds, 
Forecasts the future whole; that, when the scene 
Shall break into its preconceived display, 

Each for itself, and all as with one voice 
Conspiring, may attest his bright design. 

Nor even then dismissing as perform’d, 

His pleasant work, may he suppose it done. 

Few self-supported flowers endure the wind 
Uninjured, but expect the upholding aid 

Of the smooth shaven prop, and, neatly tied, 
Are wedded thus, like beauty to old age, 

For interest sake, the living to the dead. 

Some clothe the soil that feeds them, far diffused 
And lowly creeping, modest and yet fair, 

Like virtue, thriving most where little seen. 
Some more aspiring catch the neighbor shrub 
With clasping tendrils, and invest his branch, 
Else unadorn’d, with many a gay festoon 

And fragrant chaplet, recompensing well 


The strength they borrow with the grace they lend. 


All hate the rank society of weeds, 

Noisome, and ever greedy to exhaust 

The impoverish’d earth ; an overbearing race, 
That, like the multitude made faction-mad, 
Disturb good order, and degrade true worth. 


658-662. “Man, like the generous vine, supported lives:. 
The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives.” 


650 


655 


660 


665 


670 


Essay on Man, wi. 811. 


“ Or they led the vine 
To wed her elm; she spoused. about him twines 
Her marriageable arms ; and with her brings 
Him down, the adopted clusters, to adorn 


His barren-leayes. Par. Lost, v. 215. 


660-1. Like beauty, dsc.; A very ingenious and original comparison is 
here made. 
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THE COUNTRY PREFERABLE TO THE TOWN, EVEN IN 
THE WINTER. 


O blest seclusion from a jarring world, 675 
Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! Retreat 
Cannot indeed to guilty man restore 
Lost innocence, or cancel follies past ; 
But it has peace, and much secures the mind 
From all assaults of evil; proving still 680 
A faithful barrier, not o’erleaped with ease 
By vicious Custom, raging uncontroll’d 
Abroad, and. desolating public life. - 
When fierce Temptation, seconded within 
By traitor Appetite, and arm’d with darts 685 
Temper’d in Hell, invades the throbbing breast, 
To combat may be glorious, and success 
Perhaps may crown us ; but to fly is safe. 
Had I the choice of sublunary good, 


679-680. Seewres the mind, &e.: One of the methods by which Cowper 
endeavored to secure his mind from the hereditary melancholy to which 
finally he became a victim, was a resort to gardening. From Southey 
we learn that “ Cowper had always been fond of plants. When he lived 
in the Temple, he used to purchase myrtles almost every year in Covent 
Garden.” At Huntingdon, he again commenced florist and horticulturist. 
“If the Major (says he to Mrs. Cowper) can make up a small packet of 
buds, that will make a figure in a garden where we have little else be- 
sides jessamine and honeysuckle, I will promise to take great care 
of them, as I ought to value natives of the Park.” His attention was 
directed more to the useful than the ornamental departments of horticul- 
ture. “Having commenced gardening (he says to Hill), I study the arts 
of pruning, sowing, and planting ; and enterprise every thing in that way, 
from melons down to cabbages. I have a large garden to display my 
abilities in; and were we twenty miles nearer London, I might turn hig- 
a and serve your honor with cauliflowers and brocoli at the best 

and.” 


688. Zo fly is safe, ke. : 
“Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 


And since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly.” 
Des, Village, 
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What could I wish, that I possess not here ? 690 
Health, leisure, means to improve it, friendship, peace, 

No loose or wanton, though a wandering muse, 

And constant occupation without care. 

Thus blest, I draw a picture of that bliss ; 

Hopeless, indeed, that dissipated minds, 695 
And profligate abusers of a world 

Created fair so much in vain for them, 

Should seek the guiltless joys that I describe, 

Allured by my report; but sure no less 

That self-condemn’d they must neglect the prize, 700 
And what they will not taste must. yet approve. 

What we admire we praise ; and when we praise 

Advance it into notice, that, its worth 

Acknowledged, others may admire it too. 

I therefore recommend, though at the risk 705 
Of popular disgust, yet boldly still 

The cause of piety and sacred truth, 

And virtue, and those scenes which God ordain’d 

Should best secure them, and promote them most ; 

Scenes that I love, and with regret perceive 710 
Forsaken, or through folly not enjoy’d. 


690, &e. What could I wish, &e.: A generation of poets (says Prof. Wil- 
son) has appeared in our day, who have gone back to nature, and have 
sought the elements of poetry immediately in the world of nature and of 
human life. Cowper was perhaps the first. The charm of his poetry is 
a pure, innocent, lovely mind, delighting itself in pure, innocent, and love- 
ly nature ; the freshness of the fields, the fragrance of the flowers breathes 
in his verse. His own delight in simple, happy, rural life, is there ; and 
we are delighted, as with happy faces, and with endeared familiar love we 
walked by his side, and shared with him in his pleasures. 

693. Constant occupation, &e.: To Lady Hesketh, in January, 1789, he 
thus writes: “I am the busiest man that ever lived sequestered as I do; 
and am never idle. mer days accordingly roll away with a most tremen- 
dous rapidity.” 

411. Through folly not enjoy d: 


“ On every thorn delightful wisdom grows, 
In every rill # sweet instruction flows ; 
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Pure is the nymph, though liberal of her smiles, 

And chaste, though unconfined, whom I extol. 

Not as the prince in Shushan, when he call’d, 
Vain-glorious of her charms, his Vashti forth, 715 
To grace the full pavilion. His design 

Was but to boast his own peculiar good, 

Which all might view with envy, none partake. 

My charmer is not mine alone; my sweets, 

And she that sweetens all my bitters too, 720 
Nature, enchanting Nature, in whose form 

And lineaments divine I trace a hand 

That errs not, and find raptures still renew’d, 

Is free to all men—universal prize. 

Strange that so fair a creature should yet want 725 
Admirers, and be destined to divide 

With meaner objects e’en the few she finds! 

Stripp’d of her ornaments, her leaves and flowers, 

She loses all her influence, Cities then 

Attract us, and neglected Nature pines 730 
Abandon’d as unworthy of our love. 


ENGLAND CHANGED FOR THE WORSE—RUINOUS EFFECTS OF 
GAMING, AND OF EXPENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS. 


But are not unwholesome airs, though unperfumed 
By roses, and clear suns, though scarcely felt, 


But some untaught, ne’er-hear the whispering rill, 
In spite of sacred leisure. blockheads still.” 
Young. Satire i. 
712. Pure is the nymph: Under the beautiful image of this classical 
personage, our author proceeds, in the following lines, to represent Nature 
—her charms and other properties. : 
714-716. Not as the prince, &c.: Ahasuerus, the Persian monarch. See 
the book of Esther, chap. i. ; 
729. Cities then, &e. : 
“Tower’d cities please us then 
And the busy hum of men.” D Allegro. 
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_And groves, if unharmonious, yet secure 

From clamor, and whose very silence charms, 135 
To be preferr’d to smoke, to the eclipse, 

That metropolitan voleanoes make, 

Whose Stygian throats breathe darkness all day long, 

And to the stir of Commerce, driving slow, 

And thundering loud, with his ten thousand wheels? 740 
They would be, were not madness in the head, 

And folly in the heart; were England now, 

What England was, plain, hospitable, kind, 

And undebauch’d. But we have bid farewell 

To all the virtues of those better days, 45 
And all their honest pleasures. Mansions once 

Knew their own masters; and laborious hinds, 

Who had survived the father, served the son. 

Now, the legitimate and rightful lord 

Is but a transient guest, newly arrived, 750 
And soon to be supplanted. He that saw 

His patrimonial timber cast its leaf, 

Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 

To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 

Estates are landscapes, gazed upon a while, 155 
Then advertised, and auctioneer’d away. 

The country starves, and they that feed the o’ercharged 
And surfeited lewd town with her fair dues, 

By a just judgment strip and starve themselves. 

The wings that waft our riches out of sight, 760 
Grow on the gamester’s elbows, and the alert 

And nimble motion of those restless joints, 

That never tire, soon fans them all away. 

Improvement, too, the idol of the age, 


138. Stygian throats: Gloomy throats. The term is borrowed from 
the river Styx in the infernal regions, according to classical fiction—a 
dull, dark, and gloomy stream— 


“The stream polluted, dark, and dull, 
Diffused into a Stygian pool,” &e. Cowper. 
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Is fed with many a victim. Lo, he comes! 

The omnipotent magician, Brown, appears ! 
Down falls the venerable pile, the abode 

Of our forefathers—a grave whisker’d race, 

But tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead, 

But in a distant spot; where more exposed, 

It may enjoy the advantage of the north, 

And aguish east, till time shall have transform’d 
Those naked acres to a sheltermg grove. 

He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn; 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys rise : 
And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand, 

Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now slow, 
Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades— 
E’en as he bids! The enraptured owner smiles. 
Tis finish’d, and yet, finish’d as it seems, 

Still wants a grace, the loveliest it could show, 
A mine to satisfy the enormous cost. 

Drain’d to the last poor item of his wealth, 

He sighs, departs, and leaves the accomplish’d plan 
That he has touch’d, retouch’d, many a long day 
Labor’d, and many a night pursued in dreams, 
Just when it meets his hopes, and proves the Heaven 
He wanted, for a wealthier to enjoy ! 

And now perhaps the glorious hour is come, 
When, having no stake left, no pledge to endear 
Her interests, or that gives her sacred cause 


766. Brown : Some distinguished architect of that period. 
781-189. ’Zis finish’d, &e. : 


“The pile is finish’d; every toil is past, 
And full perfection is arrived at last ; 
When lo! my lord to some small corner runs, 
And leaves state rooms to strangers and to duns, 


The man who builds, and wants therewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to run away.” 


Ill. 


765 


770 


775 


780 


785 


790 


Young. Satire i. 
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A moment’s operation on his love, 

He burns with most intense and flagrant zeal 

To serve his country. Ministerial grace 795 

Deals him out money from the public chest ; 

Or, if that mine be shut, some private purse 

Supplies his need with a usurious loan, 

To be refunded duly, when his vote 

Well-managed shall have earn’d its worthy price. 800 

O innocent, compared with arts like these, 

Crape, and cock’d pistol, and the whistling ball 

Sent through the traveller’s temples! He that finds 

One drop of Heaven’s sweet mercy in his cup, 

Can dig, beg, rot, and perish, well content, 805 

So he may wrap himself in honest rags 

At his last gasp; but could not for a world 

Fish up his dirty and dependent bread 

From pools and ditches of the commonwealth, 

Sordid and sickening at his own success. 810 
Ambition, avarice, penury incurr’d 

By endless riot, vanity, the lust . 

Of pleasure and variety, dispatch, 

As duly as the swallows disappear, 

The world of wandering knights and squires to town. 815 

London ingulfs them all! The shark is there, 

And the shark’s prey; the spendthrift, and the leech 

That sucks him: there the sycophant, and he 

Who, with bareheaded and obsequious bows, 

Begs a warm office, doom’d to a cold jail 820 


199. When his vote, &e.: 


“ When men grow great from their revenue spent, 


And fly from bailiffs into parliament.” ; 
Young. Satire i. 


802. Orape: Robbers, in England, were accustomed to wear crape upon 
their face, as a mask, to prevent their being recognized. 


x ’ 
“To thee I often call’d in vain 
Against that assassin in erape.” Swift, 
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And groat per diem, if his patron frown. 
The levee. swarms, as if in golden pomp 
Were character’d on every statesman’s door, 


” 
« Barrer’D AND BANKRUPT. FORTUNES MENDED HERE. 


These are the charms that sully and eclipse 
The charms of nature. “Tis the cruel gripe, 
That lean, hard-handed Poverty inflicts, 

The hope of better things, the chance to win, 
The wish to shine, the thirst to be amused, 
That at the sound of Winter’s hoary wing 
Unpeople all our countries of such herds 

Of fluttering, loitering, cringing, begging, loose, 
And wanton vagrants, as make London, vast 
And boundless as it is, a crowded coop. 


AN APOSTROPHE TO THE ENGLISH METROPOLIS. 


O thou resort and mart of all the earth, 
Checker’d with all complexions of mankind, 
And. spotted with all crimes; in whom I see 
Much that I love, and more that I admire, 
And all that I abhor ; thou freckled fair, 
That pleasest and yet shock’st me! I can laugh, 
And I can weep, can hope and can despond, 
Feel wrath and pity, when I think on thee! 
Ten righteous would have saved a city once, 
And thou hast many righteous.—Well for thee— 
That salt preserves thee ; more corrupted else, 
And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour, 
Than Sodom in her day had power to be, 
For whom God heard his Abraham plead in vain, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The post comes in—The newspaper is read—The world contemplated at 
a distance—Address to winter—The rural amusements of a winter 
evening compared with the fashionable ones—Address to evening—A 
brown study—Fall of snow in the evening—The wagoner—A poor 
family piece—The rural thief—Public houses—The multitude of them 
censured—The farmer’s daughter; what she was; what she is—The 
simplicity of country manners almost lost—Causes of the change— 
Desertion of the country by the rich—Neglect of the magistrates— 
The militia principally in fault—The new recruit and his transformation 
—Refiection on bodies corporate—The love of rural objects natural to 
all, and never to be totally extinguished. 
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THE WINTER EVENING. 


Harx! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood ; in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright :— 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen locks, 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 
True to his charge, the close-pack’d load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 

And having dropp’d the expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 
Cold and yet cheerful: messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears, that trickled down the writer’s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with am’rous sighs of absent swains, 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 

But O, the important budget! usher’d in 


10 


15 


20 
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With such heart-shaking music, who can say 

What are its tidings? have our troops awaked ? 25 
Or do they still, as if with opium druge’d, 

Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave? 

Is India free? and does she wear her plumed 

And jewell’d turban with a smile of peace, 

Or do we grind her still? The grand debate, 80 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 


25. Have our troops awaked ? England had just completed an unprofit- 
able war with her American colonies, which were now, in consequence, 
independent of her, and she was still contending with France, Spain, and 
Holland. ; 

28-30. Is India free, &c.: The relation of Great Britain to India at 
this period is admirably set forth in a letter which Cowper addressed to 
his friend Unwin, dated January 3, 1784, from which we may obtain the 
best illustration of the meaning of these inquiries in the text :—“I have 
(says he) learnt long since, of Abbé Raynal, to hate all monopolies, as in- 
jurious, however managed, to the interests of commerce at large ; con- 
sequently the charter in question—that of the East India Company— 
would not, at any rate, be a favorite of mine. . . . <A grant of that 
kind, it is well known, is always forfeited by the non-performance of the 
conditions. And why not equally forfeited, if those conditions are ex- 
ceeded, if the design of it be prevented, and its operation extended to 
objects which were never in the contemplation of the donor? This ap- 
pears to me to be no misrepresentation of their case, whose charter is 
supposed to be in danger. It constitutes them a trading company, and 
gives them an exclusive right to traffic in the East Indies. But it does 
no more. It invests them with no sovereignty ; it does not convey to 
them the royal prerogatiye of making war and peace, which the king can- 
not alienate if he would. But this prerogative they have exercised, and, 
forgetting the terms of their institution, have possessed themselves of an 
immense territory, which they have ruled with a rod of iron, to which it 
is impossible they should ever have a right, unless such a one as itis a 
disgrace to plead—the right of conquest. The potentates of this country 
they dash in pieces, like a potter’s vessel, as often as they please, making 
the happiness of thirty millions of mankind a consideration subordinate 
to that of their own emolument, oppressing them as often as it may serve 
a lucrative purpose, and in no instance that I have ever heard consulting 
their interest or advantage. That government, therefore, is bound to in- 
terfere, and to unking these tyrants, is to me self-evident.” rs 
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And the loud laugh—I long to know them all; 
I burn to set the imprison’d wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again. 35 


THE NEWSPAPER READ. 


2 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 40 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 
Not such his evening, who with shining face 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and, squeezed 
And bored with elbow points through both his sides, 
Outscolds the ranting actor on the stage ; 45 
Nor his, who patient stands till his feet throb, 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots, bursting with heroic rage, 
Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles. 
This folio of four pages, happy work ! 50 
Which not e’en critics criticise: that holds 
Inquisitive attention, while I read, 
Fast bound in chains of silence, which the fair, 
Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break; 
What is it, but a map of busy life, 55 


50. This folio, &c.: The newspaper, which is ingeniously represented 
as “a map of busy life,’ with its “mountainous ridge,” its “rills,” its 
“ cataracts,” de. 

53. Which the fair: It was Cowper’s useful and excellent habit to 
render his evenings profitable to others as well as to himself, by reading 
to his friends, Mrs. Unwin and Lady Austen. “During the winter of 
1783-4 (says Taylor), Cowper spent the evenings in reading to these 
ladies; taking the liberty himself, and affording the same to them, of 
making remarks on what came under their notice. On these interesting 
occasions, Lady Austen displayed her eae and almost magical 


' 1d with singular effect.” 
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Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns ? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge, 

That tempts Ambition. On the summit see 

The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 

He climbs, he pants, he grasps them! At his heels, 60 
Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends, 

And with a dexterous jerk soon twists him down, 

And wins them, but to lose them in his turn. 

Here rills of oily eloquence, in soft 

Meanders lubricate the course they take ; 65 
The modest speaker is ashamed and grieved, 

To engross a moment’s notice; and yet begs, 

Begs a propitious ear for his poor thoughts, 

However trivial,-all that he conceives. 

Sweet bashfulness! it claims at least this praise,— 70 
The dearth of information and good sense 

That it foretells us always comes to pass. 

Cataracts of declamation thunder here ; 

There forests of no meaning spread the page 

In which all comprehension wanders lost ; 75 
While fields of pleasantry amuse us there 

With merry descants on a nation’s woes. 

The rest appears a wilderness of strange 

But gay confusion; roses for the cheeks, 

And lilies for the brows of faded age, 80 
Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 

Heaven, earth, and ocean, plunder’d of their sweets, 


58. That tempts ambition : 


“ Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high.” Gray. Eton Coll. 


61-8. Close at his heels, &e.: 


“When lo! push’d up to power, and crown’d their cares, 
In comes another set, and Ki Pe down stairs.” 
: Castle ef Indolence. St. liv. 
65. Meanders: Turnings or windings. The term is derived from a 
crooked river in Phrygia, Asia. Minor. 
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Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 

Sermons, and city feasts, and favorite airs, 

Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits, 85 
And Katterfelto, with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wondering for his bread. 


THE WORLD CONTEMPLATED AT A DISTANCE. 


"Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd; ; 90 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 


83. Olympian Fai Dews of Mount Olympus, in Greece, the fabled 
residence of the ancient Pagan gods. Olympian is here used as an_epi- 
thet of excellence. 

86. Katterfelto: This word seems to have been invented as a term de- 
scriptive of the juggler, or performer of wondrous feats of skill of various 
kinds. 

88. Loopholes of retreat : “The world is a comedy, and I know no se- 
<urer box from which to behold it than a safe solitude; and it is easier to 
feel than to express the pleasure which may be taken in standing aloof, 
and contemplating the reelings of the multitude, the eccentric motions of 
great men, and how fate recreates itself in their ruin.’—Sir G. Macken- 
zie’s Moral Essays, 139. 

90. Babel: Gen. xi. 1—9,. The world is compared to ancient Babel, in 
reference to the multiplicity, and bustle, and confusion of its pursuits, and 
to the diversity of its languages. 

91. Zo hear, &e.: 


“There from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar.” 


Young. Sat. v. 

The introduction of this somewhat parallel passage from Dr. Young 
recalls a characteristic anecdote concerning Cowper worthy of quotation. 
It is contained in a letter which he wrote to Lady Hesketh, May 25, 1786. 
- He writes: “ Long before the Task was published, I made an experiment 
one day, being in a frolicsome mood, upon my friend. We were walking 
in the garden, and conversing on a subject similar to these lines: 

‘The few that pray at all, pray oft amiss, 


And seeking grace to improve the present good, 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more.’ 


10 
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At a safe distance, where the dying sound 

Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 

Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 

The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 95 
To some secure and more than mortal height, 

That liberates and exempts me from them all. 

It turns submitted to my view, turns round 

With all its generations. I behold 


lrepeated them, and said to him, with an air of nonchalance, ‘Do you 
recollect those lines? I have seen them somewhere ; where are they ? 
He put on a considering face, and, after some deliberation, replied; ‘O, I 
will tell you where they must be—in the Night Thoughts’ I was glad 
my trial turned out so well, and did not undeceive him. I mention this 
occurrence only in confirmation of the letter-writer’s opinion ; but at the 
same time I do assure you, on the faith of an honest man, that I never in 
my life designed an imitation of Young, or of any other writer ; for mimicry 
is my abhorrence—at least in poetry.” 

Thomson, in his Autumn (1303), presents, in a happy manner, the same 
idea as our author in the text above: 


“While he, from all the stormy passions free 
That restless men inyolve, hears, and but hears, 
At distance safe, the human tempest roar, 
Wrapt safe in conscious peace. The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the crash of states, 
Moye not the man, who, from the world escaped, 
In still retreats, and flowery solitudes, 
To nature's voice attends.” 


99-100. I behold the tumult, &c.: Thomas Campbell has well remarked, 
that “though the scenes of the Task are laid in retirement, the poem af- 
fords an amusing perspective of human affairs. Remote as the poet was 
from the stir of ‘the great Babel, from the ‘ confuse sonus urbis, et ille- 
tabile murmur, he glances at most of the subjects of public interest which 
engaged the attention of his contemporaries. On those subjects, it is but 
faint praise to say that he espoused the side of justice and humanity. 
Abundance of mediocrity of talent is to be found on the same side, rather 
injuring than promoting the cause, by its officious declamation. But no- 
thing can be further from the stale common-place and cuckooism of senti- 
ment than the philanthropic eloquence of Cowper: he speaks ‘like one 
having authority.” Society is his debtor. Poetical exhibitions of the hor- 
rors of slavery may, indeed, seem very unlikely agents in contributing to 
destroy it; and it is possible that the most refined planter in the West 
Indies may look with neither shame nor compunction on his own image in 
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The tumult, and am still. The sound of war 100 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me: 

Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 

And avarice that make man a wolf to man; 

Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats, x 

By which he speaks the language of his heart, 105 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound. ; 

He travels and expatiates; as the bee 

From flower to flower, so he from land to land; 

The manners, customs, policy, of all 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 116 
He sucks intelligence in every clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 

At his return—a rich repast for me. 

He travels, and I too. I tread his deck, 

Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 115 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 

Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 

While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at home, 


the pages of Cowper. But such appeals to the heart of the community 
are not lost! They fix themselves silently in the popular memory ; and 
they become, at last, a part of that public opinion, pac must, sooner or 
later, wrench the iash from the hand of the oppressor.” 

108. A wolf to man: In plain language, savage and cruel, as a wolf te 


rian. 
“ Tupus est homo homini.” Plautus, 


104. Brazen throats: 


“The brazen throat of war had ceased to roar.’’ 
Par. Lost, xi. 713, 


114. He travels, &e. : 


“Sometimes in distant climes I stray, 
By guides experienced taught the way ; 
The wonders of each region view, 
From frozen Lapland to Peru; 
Bound o’er rough seas and mountains bare, 
Yet ne’er forsake my elbow chair,” Soame Jenyns, 
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ADDRESS. TO WINTER. 


O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, ~ 120 
Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes fill’d, 
Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp’d in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 125 
A sliding’ car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urged by storms along its slippery way, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 
And dreaded as thou art! Thou hold’st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 130 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon, 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west: but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease, 135 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought, 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. " 
120-148. O Winter, &e.: The reader’s attention is particularly called 
to the admirable personification of winter in this splendid passage. It is 
represented as a gigantic personage—a ruler of the inverted year. A 
description is given of his hair, breath, cheeks, beard, forehead, sceptre, 
throne, &c. He is represented as holding the sun a prisoner, &c.; as 
gathering the dispersed family at the evening hour, é&e. 
120. Ruler of the inverted year: Ruler of that part of the year in 


which the general order of things is reversed; when they retrograde, in- 
stead of making progress: 
“ And winter storms invert the year.” Dryden. 

126. A sliding car: The ayalanche of Alpine regions is probably repre- 
sented by this phrase. 

129-133. In what an original manner Cowper here describes the short-_ 
ening of the days during the months of winter, and the compensation for 
this which is found in the hours thus added to the period of social con- 
verse and mental improvement in the then lengthened evening ! 
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I crown thee king of intimate delights, 

Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 140 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturb’d Retirement, and the hours 

Of long, uninterrupted evening know. 


THE RURAL AMUSEMENTS OF A WINTER EVENING COMPARED 
WITH THE FASHIONABLE ONES. 


No rattling wheels stop short before these gates, 

No powder’d pert proficient in the art z 145 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 

Till the street rings; no stationary steeds 

Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the sound, 

The silent circle fan themselves, and quake ; 

But here the needle plies its busy task, 150 
The pattern grows, the well-depicted flower, 

Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its bosom; buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 


139-40. I crown thee, &c.: Says Tuckerman (in his ‘Thoughts on the 
Poets’): “ Even winter was endeared by its home enjoyrents. It was 
here that the poet struck a responsive chord in the hearts of his country- 
men. He sang of the sofa—a memorial of English comfort ; of home—the 
castle of English happiness and independence ; of the newspaper—the 
morning-and evening pastime of Englishmen ; of the “hissing urn, and 
‘the cups that cheer, but not inebriate’-—the peculiar (?) luxury of his 
native land, of the ‘ parlor twilight, the ‘winter evening,’ the ‘noon-day 
walk’—all subjects consecrated by national associations. Goldsmith and 
Thomson are the poets of rural life, and Cowper completes the charming 
triumvirate. The latter’s love of the country was absolute : 

‘I never framed a wish, or form’d a plan, 

That flatter’d me with hopes of earthly bliss, 

But there I laid the scene.’ 
His descriptions of the pursuits of horticulture (as in the last Book), 
winter landscapes, and rustic pleasures, eloquently betray this peculiar 
fondness for the scenery and habits of rural life. Many of these pictures 
are unique, and constitute Cowper's best title to poetic fame.” 
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Follow the nimble finger of the fair ; 155 
A wreath, that cannot fade, or flowers that blow 

With most success when all besides decay. 

The poet’s or historian’s page by one 

Made vocal for the amusement of the rest ; 

The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of sweet sounds 160 
The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out ; 

And the clear voice symphonious, yet distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant still, 

Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 

On female industry: the threaded steel 165 
Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds. 

The volume closed, the customary rites 

Of the last meal commence. -A Roman meal, 

Such as the mistress of the world once found 

Delicious, when her patriots of high note, 170 
Perhaps by moonlight, at their humble doors, 

And under an old oak’s domestic shade, 

Enjoy’d spare feast! a radish and an egg. 

Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 

Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 175 
Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth : 

Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 

Who deem religion phrensy, and the God 

That made them an intruder on their joys, 

Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 180 
A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone 


169. Mistress of the world: Ancient Rome. 
174. Discourse ensues, &e.: 


“ First of your kind! society divine! 
Still visit thus my nights, for you reserved, 
And mount my soaring soul to thoughts like yours. . 
Silence, thou lovely power! the door be thine, 
See on the hallow’d hour that none intrude, 
Save a few chosen friends, who sometimes deign 
To bless my humble roof, with sense refined, 
Learning digested well, exalted faith, 
Unstudied wit, and humor ever gay.” Winter, 540, 
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Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 
While we retrace with Memory’s pointing wand 
That calls the past to our exact review, 
The dangers we have ’scaped, the broken snare, 185 
The disappointed foe, deliverance found 
Unlook’d for, life preserved, and peace restored—- 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love. 
O evenings worthy of the gods! exclaim’d 
The Sabine bard. -O evenings, I reply, 190 
More to be prized and coveted than yours, 
As more illumined, and with nobler truths, 
That I, and mine, and those we love, enjoy. 
Is Winter hideous in a garb like this ? 
Needs he the tragic fur, the smoke of lamps, 195 
The pent-up breath of an unsavory throng, 
To thaw him into feeling, or the smart 
And snappish dialogue, that flippant wits 
Call comedy, to prompt him with a smile ? 
The self-complacent actor, when he views 200 
(Stealing a sidelong glance at a full house) 
The slope of faces, from the floor to the roof 
(As if one master spring controll’d them all), 
Relax’d into a universal grin, 


189. O evenings, c&e.: 


“Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 
The winter glooms, with friends of pliant soul, 
Or blithe, or solemn, as the theme inspired.” Winter, 571. 


> 


190. The Sabine bard: Quintus Horatius Flaccus, born 65 8.0. He had 
a country seat, and passed the larger portion of his life in the Sabine or 
Tiburtine territory. The Sabines were a very ancient Italian people, and 
Horace has given in his poems a graphic picture of their honesty, mod- 
esty, and simple manners. 

194. Our author here proceeds to show that, by passing the long winter 
evenings in the rational and useful manner described in the previous par- 
agraph, there is no need of the dissipating and unhealthy amusements of 
the theatre, to cause the time to pass agreeably, neither is there any need 
of cards or billiards. 
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Sees not a countenance there, that speaks of joy 205 
Half so refined or so sincere as ours. 

Cards were superfluous here, with all the tricks 

That idleness has ever yet contrived 

To fill the void of an unfurnish’d brain, 

To palliate dulness, and give time a shove. 210 
Time, as he passes us, has a dove’s wing, 

Unsoil’d, and swift, and of a silken sound ; 

But the world’s Time is Time in masquerade ! 

Theirs, should I paint him, has his pinions fledged, 

With motley plumes; and where the peacock shows 215 
His azure eyes, is tinctured black and red 

With spots quadrangular of diamond form, 

Ensanguined hearts, clubs typical of strife, 

And spades, the emblem of untimely graves. 

What should be, and what was an hour-glass once, 220 
Becomes a dice-box, and a billiard mace 

Well does the work of his destructive sithe. 

Thus deck’d, he charms a world whom Fashion blinds 

To his true worth, most pleased when idle most : 

Whose only happy, are their idle hours. 225 
E’en misses, at whose age their mothers wore 

The back-string and the bib, assume the dress 

Of womanhood, sit pupils in the school 

Of card-devoted Time, and, night by night, 


207. Cards, &e.: 


“And cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought, 
To ease the pain of coward thought; 
Happy result of human wit! 
That Alma may herself forget.” Prior. 


211-219. Time, &e.: Time as it should be spent (innocently and wisely) 
and as it 7s spent by the world, is here strikingly set forth. By Time in 
masquerade, he means Time in the disguise of pleasure or diversion, and 
refers to those who pass it in games of chance for amusement, and in sim- 
ilar pursuits, j 


221. Becomes a dice-box ; The form of the latter and of the hour-glass 
is the same, 
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Placed at some vacant corner of the board, 


Learn every trick, and soon play all the game. 


But truce with censure. Roving as I rove, 


Where shall I find an end, or how proceed ? 


As he that travels far oft turns aside, 
To view some rugged rock or mouldering tower, 235 
Which seen, delights him not; then coming home, 
Describes and prints it, that the world may know 

How far he went for what was nothing worth : 

So I, with brush in hand and pallet spread, 
With colors mix’d for a far different use, 
Paint cards, and dolls, and every idle thing, 
That Fancy finds in her excursive flights. 


ADDRESS TO EVENING. 


Return, sweet Evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
With matron step slow-moving, while the Night 


234. Oft turns aside, de. : 


“The want of method pray excuse, 
Allowing for a vapor’d Muse ; 
Nor to a narrow path confined, 
Hedge in by rules a roving mind.” 


238, Nothing worth : 


“To show the world how Garrick did not act.” 


243. Oome, evening, &e. : 


“Now came sti!l evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied her, for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous deseant sung, 
Silence was pleased: now glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires; Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


225 


230 


240 


Come, Evening, once again, season of peace, 


245 


Spleen, p. 2. 


Book vi. 677. 


Paradise Lost, iv. 598. 
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Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employ’d 

In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of day: 250 
Not sumptuously adorn’d, nor needing aid, 

Like homely-featured Night, of clustering gems ; 

A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 

Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 

No less.than hers, not worn indeed on high 255 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 

With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 

Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 

Or make me so. Composure is thy gift ; 260 
And, whether I devote thy gentle hours 

To books, to music, or the poet’s toil; 

To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit ; 

Or twining silken threads round ivory reels, 

When they command whom man was born to please; 265 
I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still. 


262. To music, or the poet's toil: In a letter to Lady Hesketh, Jan. 16, 
1786, Cowper, after alluding to his severe fits of despondency in former 
years, thus speaks of the methods by which he guarded himself against 
a similar affliction: “I find writing, and especially poetry, my best rem- 
edy. Perhaps had I understood music, I had never written verse, but had 
lived upon fiddle-strings instead. It is better, however, as it is. A poet 
may, if he pleases, be ofa little use in the world, while a musician, the most 
skilful, can only divert himself and a few others. I have been emerging 
gradually from this pit. As soon as I became capable of action, I com- 
menced carpenter, made cupboards, boxes, and stools. I grew weary of 
this in about a twelvyemonth, and addressed myself to the making of bird- 
cages. To this employment succeeded.that of gardening, which I inter- 
mingled with that of drawing; but finding that the latter occupation in- 
jured my eyes, I renounced it, and commenced poet. In the year when 
I wrote the Task (for it occupied me about a year), I was very often most 
supremely unhappy ; and am, under oly indebted in a good part to that 
work for not having been much worse.” 

265. Whom man was born to please: Now, with all due admiration of 
the whole sex, says that excellent good man, Mr. Park, and with undying 
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A BROWN STUDY. 


Just when our drawing-rooms begin to blaze 
With lights, by clear reflection multiplied 
From many a mirror, in which he of Gath, 
Goliath, might have seen his giant bulk 270 
Whole without stooping, towering crest and all, 
My pleasures, too, begin. But me perhaps 
The glowing hearth may satisfy a while 
With faint illumination, that uplifts 
The shadows to the ceiling, there by fits 275 
Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame. 
Not undelightful is an hour to me 
So spent in parlor twilight ; such a gloom 
Suits well the thoughtful or unthinking mind, 
The mind contemplative, with some new theme 280 
Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. 
Laugh ye, who boast your more mercurial powers, 
That never feel a stupor, know no pause, 
Nor need one; I am conscious, and confess 
Fearless, a soul that does not always think. 285 
Me oft has Fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, express’d 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 


attachment to one who constituted the prime blessing of half my life, this 
excessive tribute seems to be more courteous than correct. If man had 
veen born chiefly to please women, it does not appear likely that he 
should have been formed first. The toy is rarely constructed before its 
vlaymate—MMorning Thoughts and Midnight Musings, p. 31. 

277. Not undelightful, &e. : 


“Not undelightful is the ceaseless hum 
To him who muses through the woods at noon.” 
Summer, 280. 
282, Mercurial : Derived from the name of Mercury, the Pagan god of 
eloquence and the swift messenger of the gods; hence it comes to signify 


active, lively, energetic. 
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I gazed, myself creating what I saw. 

Nor less amused have I quiescent watch’d 
The sooty films that play upon the bars 
Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 

Of superstition, prophesying still, 
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290 


Though still deceived, some stranger’s near approach. 295 


’Tis thus the understanding takes repose, 

In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps, and is refresh’d. Meanwhile the face 
Conceals the mood lethargic. with a mask 

Of deep deliberation, as the man 

Were task’d to his full strength, absorb’d and lost 
Thus oft, reclined at ease, I lose an hour 

At evening, till at length the freezing blast 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons home 
The recollected powers ; and snapping short 
The glassy threads, with which the Fancy weaves 
Her brittle toils, restores me to myself. 

How calm is my recess; and how the frost, 
Raging abroad, and the rough wind, endear 

The silence and the warmth enjoy’d within ! 


FALL OF SNOW IN THE EVENING. 


I saw the woods and fields at close of day, 
A variegated show ; the meadows green, 
Though faded ; and the lands, where lately waved 


298. Pendulous: Swinging to and fro. 
298-301. The face, cc.: 


“What's the bent brow, or neck in thought relieved ? 
The body’s wisdom to conceal the mind. 
Thus peddlers with some hero’s head make bold, 
Mustrious mark !—where pins are to be sold.” 


300 


305 


310 


Young. Satire ii. 


899-10. Raging abroad, &e. : 


“ Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 


E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” Lucret. ii, 1. 
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' The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 
_  Upturn’d so lately by the forceful share. 315 
I saw far off the weedy fallows smile 
With verdure not unprofitable, grazed 
By flocks, fast feeding, and selecting each 
His favorite herb: while all the leafless groves 
That skirt the horizon wore a sable hue, 320 
Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a change, a total change! 
Which even now, though silently perform’d, 
And slowly, and by most unfelt, the face 
Of universal nature undergoes, 825 
Fast falls a fleecy shower: the downy flakes — 
Descending, and with never-ceasing lapse, 
Softly alighting upon all below, 
Assimilate all objects. Earth receives 
Gladly the thickening mantle ; and the green 330 
And tender blade, that fear’d the chilling blast, 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil. 


THE WAGONER, 


In such a world, so thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness unblighted, or, if found, 


$26. Fast falls a fleecy shower : 


“Through the hush’d air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherish'd fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white: 
°*Tis brightness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man.” Winter, 229. 


834, Happiness unblighted, &e. : 


“In the centre of a world whose soil 
Ts rank with all unkindness, compass’d round 
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Without some thistly sorrow at its side ; 335 
It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 

Against the law of love, to measure lots 

With less distinguish’d than ourselves ; that thus 

We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 

And sympathize with others suffering more. 340 
Ill fares the traveller now, and he that stalks 

In ponderous boots beside his reeking team. 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 

By congregated loads adhering close 

To the clogg’d wheels; and in its sluggish pace 845 
Noiseless appears a moving hill of snow. 

The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide, 

While every breath by respiration strong 

Forced downward, is consolidated soon 

Upon their jutting chests. He, form’d to bear 350 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night 

With half shut eyes, and pucker’d cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods on. 

One hand secures his hat, save when with both 

He brandishes his pliant length of whip, 355 
Resounding oft, and never heard in vain. 

O happy! and in my account, denied 

That sensibility of pain with which 

Refinement is endued, thrice happy thou! 

Thy frame, robust and hardy, feels indeed 360 
The piercing cold, but feels it unimpair’d. 

The learned finger never need explore 

Thy vigorous pulse ; and the unhealthful east, 

That breathes the spleen, and searches every bone 


With such memorials, I have sometimes felt 

-That ’twas no momentary happiness 

To have one inclosure where the voice that speaks 

In envy or detraction is not heard.” Excursion, p. 279. 


364. Hast that breathes the spleen: Hast wind, that infuses melancholy 
and irritability (into the infirm). The term spleen derived this metaphor- 
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Of the infirm, is wholesome air to thee. 865 
Thy days’ roll on exempt from household care ; 

Thy wagon is thy wife; and the poor beasts, 

That drag the dull companion to and fto, 

Thine helpless charge, dependent on thy care. 

Ah, treat them kindly ; rude as thou appear’st, 370 
Yet show that thou hast mercy! which the great, 

With needless hurry whirl’d from place to place, 

Humane as they would seem, not‘always show. 


THE INDIGENT FAMILY. 


Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat, 
Such claim compassion in a night like this, 875 
And have a friend in every feeling heart. 
Warm’d, while it lasts, by labor, all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 
Ill clad, and fed but sparely, time to cool. 
The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 880 
Her scanty stock of brushwood blazing clear, 
But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys. 
The few small embers left she nurses well ; 
And, while her infant race, with outspread hands 
And crowded knees, sit cowering o’er the sparks, 885 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warm’d. 
The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly moved by his severer toil ; 


ical signification from the conjecture of the ancients that the spleen (a 
spongy viscus of an oyal form resembling the liver) is the seat of anger, 
vexation, and despondency. 
The term, in its metaphorical use, may be best illustrated by a passage 
from Cowper himself (Sofa, 455-458). 
“The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns ; 

The lowering eye, the petulance, the frown, 

And sullen sadness, that o’ershade, distort, 

And mar, the face of beauty.” 
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Yet he too finds his own distress in theirs. 390 
The taper soon extinguish’d, which I saw 

Dangled along at the cold finger’s end 

Just when the day declined ; and the brown loaf 

Lodged on the shelf half eaten without sauce 

Of savory cheese, or butter, costlier still, 895 
Sleep seems their only refuge: for, alas | 

Where penury is felt the thought is chain’d, 

And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few ! 

With all this thrift they thrive not. All the care 
Ingenious Parsimony takes, but just 400 
Saves the small inventory, bed, and stool, 

Skillet, and old carved chest, from public sale. 

They live, and live without extorted alms 

From grudging hands; but other boast have none 

To soothe their honest pride that scorns to beg, 405 
Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love. 

I praise you much, ye meek and patient pair, 

For ye are worthy ; choosing rather far 

A dry but independent crust, hard earn’d, 

And eaten with a sigh, than to endure 410 
The rugged frowns and insolent rebuffs 

Of knaves in office, partial in the work 

Of distribution ; liberal of their aid 

To clamorous Importunity in rags, 

But ofttimes deaf to suppliants, who would blush 415 
To wear a tatter’d garb, however coarse, 

Whom famine cannot reconcile to filth : 

These ask with painful shyness, and, refused 

Because deserving, silently retire ! 

But be ye of good courage! ‘Time itself , 420 
Shall much befriend you. Time shall give increase ; 


412. Knaves in office, &e. : 


“The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” Hamlet, iii. 1. 
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And all your numerous progeny, well train’d, 

But helpless, in few years shall find their hands, 

And labor too. _ Meanwhile ye shall not want 
What, conscious of your virtues, we can spare, 425 
Nor what a wealthier than ourselves may send. 

I mean the man, who, when the distant poor 

Need help, denies them nothing but his name. 


THE RURAL THIEF. 


But poverty with most, who whimper forth 
Their long complaints, is self-inflicted woe ; 430 


428. Denies them nothing but his name: Gives them what they need, 
yet does not disclose to them the name of the giver; provides for the 
comfort of the poor, and yet declines an ostentatious and proud display 
of his own liberality ; studies the comfort and relief of the wretched, but 
not his own fame ; declines not only the applause of the public, but even 

' the grateful acknowledgments of the receiver. 
“Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
Pope. Epis, to Sat, 
“Grand reservoirs of public happiness 
Through seeret streams diffusively they bless; 
And while their bounties glide conceal’d from view, 
Relieve our wants, and spare our blushes too.” 
Young. Satire vi. 

Mr. Smith, of whom Cowper speaks in one of his Letters, was the se- 
cret benefactor here alluded to. Of him he says: “I have written to Mr. 
Smith. How I love and honor that man! For many reasons I dare not 
tell him how much. But I hate the frigidity of the style in which I am 
forced to address him. That line of Horace—‘ Dii tibi divitias dederunt 
arlemque fruendi’—was never half so applicable to the poet’s friend, as to 
Mr. Smith. My bosom burns to immortalize him. But prudence says, 
‘Forbear !’ and, though a poet, I pay respect to her injunctions ...... 
There are few that can do good, and keep their own secret, none perhaps 
without a struggle. Yourself (he is writing to Rev. W. Unwin) and your 
friend Smith are no very common instances of the fortitude that is neces- 
sary in such a conflict. In former days I have felt my heart beat and 
every vein throb, upon such an occasion, To publish my own deed was 
wrong. I knew it tobe so. But to conceal it seemed like a voluntary 
injury to myself. Sometimes T could, and sometimes I could not succeed. 
My occasions for such conflicts indeed were not very numerous.” 
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The effect of laziness or sottish waste. 

Now goes the nightly thief prowling abroad 

For plunder; much solicitous how best 

He may compensate for a day of sloth 

By works of darkness and nocturnal wrong. 435 
Woe to the gardener’s pale, the farmer’s hedge, 

Plash’d neatly, and secured with driven stakes 

Deep in the loamy bank. Uptorn by strength, 

Resistless in so bad a cause, but lame 

To better deeds, he bundles up the spoil, 440 
An ass’s burden, and, when laden most 

And heaviest, light of foot, steals fast away. 

Nor does the border’d hovel better guard 

The well-stack’d pile of riven logs and roots 

From his pernicious force. Nor will he leave 445 
Unwrench’d the door, however well secured, 

Where chanticleer amidst his harem sleeps 

In unsuspecting pomp. ‘Twitch’d from the perch, 

He gives the princely bird, with all his wives, 

To his voracious bag, struggling in vain, 450 
And loudly wondering at the sudden change. 

Nor this to feed his own. ’T'were some excuse 

Did pity of their sufferings warp aside 

His principle, and tempt him into sin 

For their support, so destitute. But they 455 
Neglected pine at home; themselves, as more 

Exposed than others, with less scruple made 

His victims, robb’d of their defenceless all. 

Cruel is all he does. Tis quenchless thirst 

Of ruinous ebriety, that prompts 460 


447. Chanticleer: The cock gets this name from the clear and loud 
notes of his voice in crowing. An ingenious and humorous use is here 
made of the word harem, which, strictly, denotes the female apartments 
in a Mussulman house. 

452. His own (children). 
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His every action, and imbrutes the man. 

O for a law to noose the villain’s neck 

Who starves his own; who persecutes the blood 

He gave them in his children’s veins, and hates 

And wrongs the woman he has sworn to love! 465 


PUBLIC DRINKING HOUSES DEMORALIZING. 


Pass where we may, through city or through town, 
Village or hamlet, of this merry land, 
Though lean and beggar’d, every twentieth pace 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth-issuing from the sties 470 
That law has licensed, as makes Temperance reel. 
There sit, involved and lost in curling clouds 
Of Indian fume, and guzzling deep, the boor, 
The lackey, and the groom; the craftsman there 
Takes a Lethean leave of all his toil ; 475 
Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the shears, 
And he that kneads the dough ; all loud alike, 
All learned and all drunk! the fiddle screams 
Plaintive and piteous, as it wept and wail’d 
Its wasted tones and harmony unheard. 480 
Fierce the dispute, whate’er the theme; while she, 
Fell Discord, arbitress of such debate, 
Perch’d on the signpost, holds with even hand 
Her undecisive scales. In this she lays 
A weight of ignorance; in that, of pride; 485 


473. Indian fume: Smoke of tobacco which was brought from the 
West Indies. ‘ 

415. Lethean leave, &c.: Forgets all his toils. The waters of Lethe, in 
the lower world of the heathen mythology, caused to him who drank of 
them a forgetting of past experience and events. 

484. Undecisive scales : 

“Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray.” Par, Lost, ii. 907, 
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And smiles delighted with the eternal poise. 

Dire is the frequent curse, and its twin sound, 

The cheek-distending oath, not to be praised 

As ornamental, musical, polite, 

Like those which modern senators employ, 490 
Whose oath is rhetoric, and who swear for fame! 

Behold the schools, in which plebeian minds, 

Once simple, are initiated in arts 

Which some may practise with politer grace, 

But none with readier skill !—’Tis here they learn 495 
The road that leads from competence and peace 

To indigence and rapine; till at last 

Society, grown weary of the load, 

Shakes her encumber’d lap, and casts them out. 

But censure profits little; vain the attempt 500 
To advertise in verse a public pest, 

That, like the filth with which the peasant feeds 

His hungry acres, stinks, and is of use. 

The excise is fatten’d with the rich result 

Of all this riot; and ten thousand casks, 505 
Forever dribbling out their base contents, 

Touch’d by the Midas finger of the state, 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. - 

Drink, and be mad then; ’tis your country bids! 
Gloriously drunk, obey the important call! 510 


504. The excise, &e.: A severe but just satire here follows upon the 
revenue derived by government from granting licenses to sell intoxicating 
liquors 

507. Midas finger: Midas was a king of ancient Phrygia. An allusion 
is here made to the fable, that having done a favor to Bacchus, that god 
allowed him to choose the recompense he should receive ; upon which he 
demanded that every thing he should touch might become gold. The re- 
quest was granted; but, as might have been foreseen, the event became 
exceedingly inconvenient, and might have soon been fatal to the life of the 
king, had not his request been recalled: for his food, on his touching it, 
was, like other things, changed into gold. 
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Her cause demands the assistance of your throats ; 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more. 


THE FORMER SIMPLICITY OF COUNTRY MANNERS ALMOST LOST. 


Would I had fallen upon those happier days 
That poets celebrate: those golden times, 
And those Arcadian scenes that Maro sings, 615 
And Sidney, warbler of poetic prose. 
Nymphs were Dianas then, and swains had hearts 
That felt their virtues: Innocence, it seems, 
From courts dismiss’d, found shelter in the groves. 
The footsteps of simplicity, impress’d 520 
Upon the yielding herbage (so they sing), 


515. Arcadian scenes: Scenes of rural beauty and retirement—Arcadia 
being a pastoral and hilly region in the midst of the Peloponnesus, in 
ancient Greece._ The pastoral poets have generally chosen it as the scene 
of their fables, and have ascribed to it much more of a Paradisiacal char- 
acter than it deserves. Yet, as a modern writer remarks, the pastures 
and meadows in summer are always green and unscorched, for the shade 
and moisture preserve them. The country has an appearance similar to 
that of Switzerland; and the Arcadians, in some measure, resemble the 
inhabitants of the Alps. But it is chiefly the western part of the coun- 
try (where Pan invented the shepherd’s flute) which deserves the name 
of a pastoral country. Innumerable brooks, one more delightful than the 
other, sometimes rushing impetuously, and sometimes gently murmuring, 
pour themselves down the mountains, Vegetation is rich and magnifi- 
cent; everywhere freshness and coolness are found, One flock of sheep 
here succeeds to another till the wild Taygetus is approached, where 
numerous herds of goats are also seen. 

615. Maro: Virgil. See note on 557, Table Talk. 

516. Sidney, d&c.: Sir Philip Sidney, born in 1554. He was one of the 
brightest ornaments of the court of Elizabeth. His fame as a prose 
writer chiefly rests upon’his “ Arcadia,” an heroic romance, which was uni- 
versally read and greatly extolled during two reigns—those of Elizabeth 
and James J.—but subsequently was neglected. The judgment of modern 
critics upon its literary value is far from being uniformly favorable. 

517. Nymphs were Dianas then: Rural maids were then perfectly pure 
in their morals. Diana, as a heathen goddess, was distinguished from 
other goddesses by the virtue of chastity. 
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Then were not all effaced; then speech profane, 
And manners profligate, were rarely found, 
Observed as prodigies, and soon reclaim’d. 
Vain wish! those days were never ; airy dreams 525 
Sat for the picture: and the poet’s hand, 
Imparting substance to an empty shade, 
Imposed a gay delirium for a truth. 
Grant it: I still must envy them an age : 
That fayor’d such a dream: in days like these 530 
Impossible when Virtue is so scarce, 
That to suppose a scene where she presides 
Is tramontane, and stumbles all belief. 
No: we are polish’d now. The rural lass, 
Whom once her virgin modesty and grace, 535 
Her artless manners, and her neat attire 
So dignified, that she was hardly less 
Than the fair shepherdess of old romance, 
Is seen no more. ‘The character is lost ! 
Her head, adorn’d with lappets pinn’d aloft, 540 
And ribands streaming gay, superbly raised, 
And magnified beyond all human size, 
Indebted to some smart wig-weaver’s hand 
For more than half the tresses it sustains: 
Her elbows ruffled, and her tottering form 545 
Ill propp’d upon French heels; she might be deem’d 
(But that the basket dangling on her arm 
Interprets her more truly) of a rank 
Too proud for dairy work, or sale of eggs. 
Expect her soon with footboy at her heels, 550 
No longer blushing for her awkward load, 
Her train and her umbrella all her care! 
533. Tramontane: A contraction for ultra-montane, an epithet applied 
to that which emanates from beyond the mowntains—the Alps being in- 
tended. Hence, when applied to a doctrine or sentiment, it often means 


an Italian, a Popish doctrine or sentiment ; one that is visionary, supersti- 
tious, unworthy of belief. 
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MODERN DEGENERACY OF ENGLISH MORALS, AND ITS CAUSES. 


The town has tinged the country ; and the stain 
Appears a spot upon a vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it soils. The fashion runs — 555 
Down into scenes still rural; but, alas, 
Scenes rarely graced with rural manners now! 
Time was when in the pastoral retreat 
The unguarded door was safe; men did not watch 
To invade another’s right, or guard their own. 560 
Then sleep was undisturb’d by fear, unscared 
By drunken howlings ; and the chilling tale 
Of midnight murder was a wonder heard 
With doubtful credit, told to frighten babes. 
But farewell now to unsuspicious nights, 565 
And slumbers unalarm’d! Now, ere you sleep, 
See that your polish’d arms be primed with care, 
And drop the night-bolt ;—ruffians are abroad ; 
And the first larum of the cock’s shrill throat 
May prove a trumpet, summoning your ear 570 
To horrid sounds of hostile feet within. 
E’en daylight has its dangers ; and the walk 
Through pathless wastes and woods, unconscious once 
Of other tenants than melodious birds, 
Or harmless flocks, is hazardous and bold. 575 
Lamented change! to which full many a cause 
Inveterate, hopeless of a cure, conspires. 
The course of human things from good to ill, 


554. Vestal’s robe: An allusion to the vestal virgins of ancient Rome, 
whose office it was to guard the sacred fire of Vesta, and the violation of 
whose vow of perpetual virginity subjected the offender to the punish- 
ment of being buried alive. 

578. From good to ill: 


“Thus will this latter, as the former world, 
Still tend from bad to worse,” Par, Lost, xii, 105, 
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From ill to worse, is fatal, never fails. 

Increase of power begets increase of wealth ; 
Wealth luxury, and luxury excess a 

Excess, the scrofulous and itchy plague, 

That seizes first the opulent, descends 

Po the next rank contagious, and in time 

Taints downward all the graduated scale 

Of order, from the chariot to the plough. 

The rich, and they that have an arm to check 
The license of the lowest in degree, 

Desert their office, and themselves, intent 

On pleasure, haunt the capital, and thus 

To all the violence of lawless hands 

Resign the scenes their presence might protect. 
Authority herself not seldom sleeps, 

Though resident, and witness of the wrong. 
The plump convivial parson often bears 

The magisterial sword in vain, and lays 

His reverence and his worship both to rest 

On the same cushion of habitual sloth. 
Perhaps timidity restrains his arm ; 

When he should strike he trembles, and sets free— 
Himself enslaved by terror of the band— 

The audacious convict whom he dares not bind. 
Perhaps though by profession ghostly pure, 
He, too, may have his vice, and sometimes prove 
Less dainty than becomes his grave outside 

In lucrative concerns. Examine well 

His milk-white hand; the palm is hardly clean— 
But here and there an ugly smutch appears. 
Foh! ’twas a bribe that left it: he has touch’d 
Corruption. Whoso seeks an audit here 
Propitious, pays his tribute, game or fish, 

Wild fowl or venison: and his errand speeds. 
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CORRUPTING INFLUENCE OF THE ARMY. 


But faster far, and more than all the rest, 
A noble cause, which none, who bears'a spark 
Of public virtue, ever wish’d removed, 

Works the deplored and mischievous effect. 


_ °Tis universal soldiership has stabb’d 


The heart of merit in the meaner class. 
Arms, through the vanity and brainless rage 
Of those that bear them, in whatever cause, 
Seem most at variance with all moral good, 
And incompatible with serious thought. 
The clown, the child of nature, without guile, 
Blest with an infant’s ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures ; now and then 
A wrestling match, a foot-race, or a fair, 
Is balloted, and trembles at the news: 
Sheepish he doffs his hat, and mumbling swears 
A bible oath to be whate’er they please, 
To do he knows not what. The task perform’d, 
That instant he becomes the sergeant’s care, 
His pupil, and his torment, and his jest. 
His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 
Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks, 
Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees, 
Unapt to learn, and form’d of stubborn stuff, 
He yet by slow degrees puts off himself, 
Grows conscious of a change, and likes it well : 
He stands erect: his slouch becomes a walk ; 
He steps right onward, martial in his air, 
His form and movement; is as smart above — 
As meal and larded locks can make him ; wears 
His hat, or his plumed helmet, with a grace ; 
And, his three years of heroship expired, 
Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 

11 
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He hates the field, in which no fife or drum 

Attends him; drives his cattle to a march ; 

And sighs for the smart comrades he has left. 

’Twere well if his exterior change were all— 

But with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 650 
His ignorance and harmless manners too. 

To swear, to game, to drink; to show at home 

By lewdness, idleness, and sabbath breach, 

The great proficiency he made abroad ; 

To astonish and to grieve his gazing friends ; 655 
To break some maiden’s and his mother’s heart ; 

To be a pest where he was useful once ; 

Are his sole aim, and all his glory, now. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON CORPORATE BODIES. 


Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed; ’tis there alone 660 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
Shine out; there only reach their proper use. 
But man, associated and leagued with man 
By regal warrant or self-join’d by bond 
For interest-sake, or swarming into clans 665 
Beneath one head for purposes of war, 
Like flowers selected from the rest, and bound 
And bundled close to fill some crowded vase, 
Fades rapidly, and, by compression marr’d, 
Contracts defilement not to be endured. 670 
Hence charter’d boroughs are such public plagues ; 
And burghers, men immaculate perhaps 
In all their private functions, once combined, 
Become a loathsome body, only fit 
For dissolution, hurtful to the main. 675 


675. Hurtful to the main: That is, to the masses. There is, says 
Southey, no corporate conscience. Men who act in bodies, it matters not 
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THE 


Hence merchants, unimpeachable of sin 

Against the charities of domestic life, 

Incorporated, seem at once to lose 

Their nature; and, disclaiming all regard 

For mercy and the common rights of man, 680 
Build factories with blood, conducting trade 

At the sword’s point, and dying the white robe 

Of innocent commercial Justice red. 

Hence, too, the field of glory, as the world 

Misdeems it, dazzled by its bright array, 685 
With all its majesty of thundering pomp, nigh 
Enchanting music, and immortal wreaths, 

Is but a school, where thoughtlessness is taught 

On principle, where foppery atones 

For folly, gallantry for every vice. 690 


SURPASSING CHARMS OF RURAL LIFE AND OF RURAL SCENES. 


But slighted as it is, and by the great 
Abandon’d, and, which still I more regret, 
Infected with the manners and the modes 
It knew not once, the country wins me still. 
I never framed a wish, or form’d a plan, 695 
That flatter’d me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene. There early stray’d 
My fancy, ere yet liberty of choice 
Had found me, or the hope of being free. 


whether large or small, mobs, senates, or cabinets, will without hesitation 
take their share in measures which if proposed to any one of them as an 
individual, would make him reply with the Syrian, “Am Ia dog, that I 
should do this thing |” 

683. Red: 


“ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No! this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.” Macbeth, ti, 2. 
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My very dreams were rural ; rural too 700 
The first-born efforts of my youthful muse, 

Sportive and jingling her poetic bells, 

Ere yet her ear was mistress of their powers. 

No bard could please me but whose lyre was tuned 

To Nature’s praises. Heroes and their feats 70d 
Fatigued me, never weary of the pipe 

Of Tityrus, assembling, as he sang, 

The rustic throng beneath his favorite beech. 

Then Milton had indeed a poet’s charms : 

New to my taste, his Paradise surpass’d 710 
The struggling efforts of my boyish tongue 

To speak its excellence. J danced for joy. 

I marvell’d much that, at so ripe an age 

As twice seven years, his beauties had then first 

Engaged my wonder; and admiring still, 415 
And still admiring, with regret supposed 

The joy half lost, because not sooner found. 

There, too, enamor’d of the life I loved, 

Pathetic in its praise, in its pursuit 

Determined, and possessing it at last, 720 
With transports such as favor’d lovers feel, 

I studied, prized, and wish’d that I had known, 

Ingenious Cowley! and, though now reclaim’d 


106. The pipe of Tityrus : The reader of Virgil’s pastorals at once rec- 
ollects the familiar lines: 


“Tityre, tu, patule recubans sub tegmine fagi, ; 
Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena.” Eclog. i. 1, 2. 


723-730. Cowley: 


“T seem through consecrated walks to rove, 
I hear soft music die along the grove ; 
Vere his first lays majestic Denham sung, 
There the last numbers flow'd from Cowley’s tongue.” 
Pope. Windsor Forest. 


Abraham Cowley (1618 to 1667) was born in London, studied at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, attracted public attention by his writings in prose and 
verse, and in the prime of life settled at Chertsey, on the bank of the 
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By modern lights from an erroneous taste, 
I cannot but lament thy splendid wit 125 
Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools. 


Thames, 19 miles southwest from London, and here ended his days. His 
remains occupy a place in Westminster Abbey. Charles IL, to whose in- 
terests Cowley had been a devoted and valuable friend, declared upon 
his death that Cowley had not left a better man behind hing in England. 

The text receives most satisfactory and abundant illustration from the 
following account which Chambers gives of this distinguished man: “ At 
Chertsey, he cultivated his fields, his garden, and his plants. He wrote 
of solitude and obscurity, of the perils of greatness, and the happiness of 
liberty. He renewed his acquaintance with the beloved poets of anti- 
quity, whom he rivalled occasionally in ease and elegance, and in com- 
memorating the charms of a country life ; and he composed his fine prose 
discourses, so full of gentle thoughts and well-digested knowledge, height- 
ened bya delightful bonhommie and communicativeness worthy of Hor- 
ace or Montaigne. But Cowley was not happy in his retirement. Soli- 
tude, that had so long wooed him to her arms, was a phantom that 
vanished in his embrace. He had attained the long-wished object of his 
studious youth and busy manhood: the woods and fields at length inclosed 
the ‘melancholy Cowley’ in their shades, but happiness was still distant. 
He had quitted the ‘ monster London; he had gone out from Sodom, but 
had not found the little Zoar of his dreams. The place of his retreat was 
ill selected, and his health was affected by the change of situation. The 
people of the country, he found, were not a whit better or more innocent 
than those of the town. He could get no money from his tenants, and 
his meadows were eaten up every night by cattle put in by his neigh- 
bors.” 

The character of his genius is well expressed by Pope: 

“Who now reads Cowley? If he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit: 
Forget his epic, nay Pindaric art, 

But still I love the language of his heart.” 

Cowper has also drawn a sketch of Cowley in, his “ Task,” in which he 
laments that his “splendid wit” should have been “ entangled in the cob- 
webs of the schools.” The manners of the court and the age inspired 
Cowley with a portion of gallantry, but he seems to have had no deep or 
permanent passion. He expresses his love in a style almost as fantastic 
as the euphuism (excessively refined diction) of old Lyly or Sir Percie 
Shafton. There is so much of this wit-writing in Cowley’s poetry, that 
the reader is generally glad to escape from it into his prose, where he 
has good sense and right feeling, instead of cold though glittering conceits, 
forced analogies and Souteereted passion. His anacreontic pieces are the 
happiest of his poems: in them he is easy, lively, and full of spirit. 
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I still revere thee, courtly though retired ; 

Though stretch’d at ease in Chertsey’s silent bowers, 

Not unemploy’d; and finding rich amends 

For a lost world in solitude and verse. 730 
’Tis born with all: the love of Nature’s works ee 

Is an ingredient in the compound man, 

Infused at the creation of the kind. 

And, though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes . 735 
And touches of his hand, with so much art 

Diversified, that two were never found 

Twins at all points—yet this obtains in all, 

That all discern a beauty in his works, 

And all can taste them: minds that have been form’d 1740 
And tutor’d with a relish more exact, 

But none without some relish, none unmoved. 

It is a flame that dies not even there, 

Where nothing feeds it: neither business, crowds, 

Nor habits of luxurious city life, 745 
Whatever else they smother of true worth 

In human bosoms, quench it or abate. 

The villas, with which London stands begirt, 

Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads, 

Prove it. A breath of unadulterate air, 750 
The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 

The citizen, and brace his languid frame ! 

E’en in the stifling bosom of the town, 

A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms 

That soothe the rich possessor; much consoled, 155 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 

Of nightshade or valerian, grace the well 

He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 

That Nature lives ; that sight-refreshing green 

Is still the livery she delights to wear, 760 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
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What are the casements lined with creeping herbs, 

The prouder sashes fronted with a range 

Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 

The Frenchman’s darling ? are they not all proofs, 765 
That man, immured in cities, still retains 

His inborn inextinguishable thirst 

Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 

By supplemental shifts, the best he may ? 

The most unfurnish’d with the means of life, 770 
And they, that never pass their brick-wall bounds, 

To range the fields, and treat their lungs with air, 

Yet feel the burning instinct ; over head 

Suspend their crazy boxes planted thick, 

And water’d duly. There the pitcher stands 775 
A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there ; 

Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 

The country, with what ardor he contrives 

A peep at Nature, when he can no more, 

Hail, therefore, patroness of health and ease, 780 

And contemplation, heart-consoling joys, 

And harmless pleasures in the throng’d abode 

Of multitudes unknown! hail, rural life! 

Address himself who will to the pursuit 

Of honors, or emolument, or fame; 785 
I shall not add myself to such a chase, 

Thwart his attempts, or envy his success, 

Some must be great. Great offices will have 

Great talents. And God gives to every man 

The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 790 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 

Just in the niche he was ordain’d to fill. 

To, the deliverer of an injured land 

He gives a tongue to enlarge upon, a heart . 


165. The Frenchman’s darling: Mignionette. 
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Fo feel, and courage to redress, her wrongs ; 
To monarchs dignity ; to judges sense ; 

To artists ingenuity and skill ; 

To me, an unambitious mind, content 

In the low vale of life, that early felt 

A wish for ease and leisure, and ere long 
Found here that leisure and that ease I wish d. 
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BOOB Y< 


THE ARGUMENT. 


A frosty morning—The foddering of cattle—The woodman and his dog 
—The poultry—Whimsical effects of frost at a waterfall—The em- 
press of Russia’s palace of ice—Amusements of monarchs—War, one 
of them—Wars, whence—And whence monarchy—The evils of it— 
English and French loyalty contrasted—The Bastile, and a prisoner 
there—Liberty the chief recommendation of this country—Modern 
patriotism questionable, and why—The perishable nature of the best 
human institutions—Spiritual liberty not perishable—The slavish state 
of man by nature—Deliver him, Deist, if you can—Grace must do it— 
The respective merits of patriots and martyrs stated—Their different 
treatment—Happy freedom of the man whom grace makes free—His 
relish of the works of God—Address to the Creator, 


Che GCaagk. 


BOOK VY. 


THE WINTER MORNING WALK. 


"Tis morning ; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon; while the clouds 


1. ’Tis morning, &e.: As introductory to Book Y., I can think of no- 
thing more appropriate or more acceptable than to present an extract 
from a beautiful letter of the late Daniel Webster, written to a friend at 
five o'clock in the morning, after an hour’s walk in the environs of the city 
of Richmond, Va. : 

“ Everybody knows the morning in its metaphorical sense, applied to so 
many occasions. The health, strength, and beauty of early years lead us 
to call that period ‘the morning of life’ . . . But the morning itself, 
few people, inhabitants of cities, know any thing about. Among all our 
good people, no one in a thousand sees the sun rise once in a year. They 
know nothing of the morning. Their idea of it is that part of the day 
which comes along after a cup of coffee and a beef-steak, or a piece of 
toast. With them, the morning is not a new issuing of light, a new 
waking up of all that has life, from a sort of temporary death, to behold 
again the works of God, the heavens and the earth; it is only a part of 
the domestic day, belonging to reading the newspapers, answering notes, 
sending the children to school, and giving orders for dinner. The first 
‘streak of light, the earliest purpling of the east, which the lark springs 
up to greet, and the deeper and deeper coloring into orange and red, till 
at length the ‘glorious sun is seen, regent of the day’—this they never 
enjoy, for they never see it. 

% % * * % * 

“ Milton has fine descriptions of the morning, but not so many as Shak- 
speare, from whose writings pages of the most beautiful imagery, all 
founded on the glory of morning, might be filled. ~ 

“T never thought that Adam had much the advantage of us from hav- 
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That crowd away before the driving wind, 

More ardent as the disk emerges more, 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 5 
Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 

Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 

And, tinging all with his own rosy hue, 

From every herb and every spiry blade 

Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 10 
Mine, spindling into longitude immense, 

In spite of gravity, and sage remark 

That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 

Provokes me to a smile. With eye askance, 

I view the muscular proportion’d limb 15 
Transform’d to a lean shank. The shapeless pair, 

As they design’d to mock me, at my side, 

Take step for step; and, as I near approach 

The cottage, walk along the plaster’d wall, 

Preposterous sight! the legs without the man. 20 
The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 

Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and the bents, 

And coarser grass, upspearing o’er the rest, 

Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 

Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad, 25 
And, fledged with icy feathers, nod superb. 


ing seen the world while it was new. The manifestations of the power of 
God, like His mercies, are ‘new every morning, and fresh every moment. 
We see as fine risings of the sun as ever Adam saw; and its risings are 
as much a miracle now as they were in his day, and a good deal more, 
because it is now a part of the miracle, that for thousands and thousands 
of years he has come to his appointed time, without the variation of the 
millionth part of a second. Adam could not tell how this might be. 

“T know the morning ; I am acquainted with it. I love it, fresh and 
sweet as it is—a daily new creation, breaking forth, and calling all that 
have life, and breath, and being, to new adoration, new enjoyments, and 
new gratitude.” 

4, “The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire.” Hamlet, i. 5. 
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THE FODDERING OF CATTLE. 


The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 

Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 

In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 

Their wonted fodder ; not like hung’ring man, 30 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out the accustom’d load, 
Deep-plunging, and again deep-plunging oft 

His broad keen knife into the solid mass ; 35 
Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 

With such undeviating and even force 

He severs it away; no needless care, 

Lest storm should overset the leaning pile 

Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 49 


THE WOODMAN AND HIS DOG. 


Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcern’d 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe, 
And drive the wedge, in yonder forest drear, 
From morn to eve his solitary task. 
Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 45 
And tail cropp’d short, half lurcher and half cur— 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide-scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 50 
Then shakes his powder’d coat, and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 

40, Deciduous: Ready to fall; not lasting through the year. 

46, Lurcher: A swift and cunning hunting dog, combining the proper- 


ties of the shepherd’s dog and greyhound. Itisa favorite dog with the 
small farmers and poachers of England. The cur is a worthless sort of 


dog. 
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Moves right toward the mark ; nor stops for aught, 

But now and then with pressure of his thumb 

To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 55 
That fumes beneath his nose: the trailing cloud 

Streams far behind him, scenting all the air. 


I'HE FEATHERED TRIBES, 


Now from the roost, or from the neighboring pale 

Where diligent to catch the first faint gleam 

Of smiling day, they gossip’d side by side, 60 
Come trooping at the housewife’s well-known call 

The feather’d tribes domestic. Half on wing, 

And half on foot, they brush the fleecy flood, 

Conscious and fearful of too deep a plunge. 

The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves, 65 
To seize the fair occasion; well they eye 

The scatter’d grain, and thievishly resolved 

To escape the impending famine, often scared 

As oft return—a pert voracious kind. 

Clean riddance quickly made, one only care 70 
Remains to each, the search of sunny nook, 

Or shed impervious to the blast. Resigned 

To sad necessity, the cock foregoes 

His wonted strut; and, wading at their head 

With well consider’d steps, seems to resent "5 
His alter’d gait, and stateliness retrench’d. 

How find the myriads, that in summer cheer 


48. The cock, &c.: 
“While the cock to the barn-door _ 
* Stoutly struts his dames before.” D Allegro, 49. 


14-19. How find, &c.: Burns, with great beauty and pathos, thus 
writes : 
“Tk hopping bird, wee hapless thing 

That in the merry months o’ spring 

Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes 0’ thee ? 

Where wilt thou cower thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy e’e ?” 
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The hills and valleys with their ceaseless songs, 

Due sustenance, or where subsist they now ? 

Earth yields them naught; the imprison’d worm is safe 80 
Beneath the frozen clod; all seeds of herbs 

Lie cover’d close ; and berry-bearing thorns, 

That feed the thrush (whatever some suppose), 

Afford the smaller minstrels no supply. 

The long-protracted rigor of the year 85 
Thins all their numerous flocks. In chinks and holes 

Ten thousand seek an unmolested end, 

As instinct prompts ; self-buried ere they die. 

The very rooks and daws forsake the fields, 

Where neither grub, nor root, nor earth nut, now 90 
Repays their labor more; and perch’d aloft 

By the way-side, or stalking in the path, 

Lean pensioners upon the traveller’s track, 

Pick up their nauseous dole, though sweet to them, 

Of voided pulse or half-digested grain. 95 


CURIOUS EFFECTS OF FROST AT A WATERFALL. 


The streams are lost amid the splendid blank, 
O’erwhelming all distinction. On the flood, 

Indurated and fix’d, the snowy weight 

Lies undissolved ; while silently beneath, 

And unperceived, the current steals away. 100 
Not so where, scornful of a check, it leaps 

The mill-dam, dashes on the restless wheel, 

And wantons in the pebbly gulf below: 

No frost can bind it there: its utmost force 

Can but arrest the light and smoky mist, 105 
That in its fall the liquid sheet throws wide. 

And see where it has hung the embroider’d banks. 

With forms so various, that no powers of art, 

The pencil, or the pen, may trace the scene! 
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Here glitterig turrets rise, upbearing high, 110 
(Fantastic misarrangement) on the roof 

Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 

And shrubs of fairy land. .The crystal drops 

That trickle down the branches, fast congeal’d, 

Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 115 
And prop the pile they but adorn’d before. 

Here grotto within grotto safe defies 

The sunbeam; there, emboss’d and fretted wild, 

The growing wonder takes a thousand shapes 

Capricious, in which fancy seeks in vain 120 
The likeness of some object seen before. 

Thus Nature works as if to mock at Art, 

And in defiance of her rival powers ; 

By these fortuitous and random strokes 

Performing such inimitable feats, 125 
As she with all her rules can never reach. 


THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA’S PALACE OF ICE 


Less worthy of applause, though more admired, 
Because a novelty, the work of man, 
Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ, 


122-127. As if to mock at Art, &e.: 


“Twas Nature’s will; who sometimes undertakes, 
For the reproof of human vanity, 
Art to outstrip in her peculiar walk.” Enc aban. 


“The pillar’d vestibule, 
Expanding yet precise, the roof 
Might seem design’d to humble man, when proud 
Of his best workmanship by plan and tool.” 
Wordsworth, Sonnet on Stagim 


“The sport of nature, aided by blind chance, 
Rudely to mock the works of toiling man.” Excursion. 

129. Imperial mistress, &c.: Catherine II. of Russia, wife of Peter 111 
She was a woman of remarkable energy of character. The singular and 
admirable work of art which Cowper here so aptly describes indicates not 
a little originality in the woman who ordered its construction. 
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Thy most magnificent and mighty freak, 130 
The wonder of the North. No forest fell 

When thou wouldst build; no quarry sent its stores, 

To enrich thy walls ; but thou didst hew the floods, 

‘And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 

In such a palace Aristzeus found 135 


Professor Wilson, in his “ Winter Rhapsody,” furnishes a description 
searcely less beautiful and interesting of the snow palace which he 
and other Scottish boys constructed in their youth. As a specimen I ad- 
duce the following passages, written in advanced age by the aid of mem- 
ory. “ Again we see—again we sit in the snow-house, built by us boys 
out of a drift in the minister’s glebe, a drift—judging by the steeple— 
which was sixty—about twenty feet high—and pure as marble. The 
roof was all strewed with diamonds, which frost saved from the sun, The 
porch of the palace was pillared, and the character of the building outside 
was, without any servile imitation (for we worked in the glow of original 
genius, and none of us had ever seen itself or its picture), wonderfully like 
the Parthenon, Entering, you found yourself in a superb hall, lighted up, 
not with gas, for up to that era gas had not been used except in Pande- 
monium, but with a vast multitude of farthing candles—each in a turnip 
stuck into the wall—while a chandelier of frozen snow-branches pendent 
from the roof set that presence-chamber in a blaze. Ona throne at the 
upper-end sat young Christopher North—then the king of boys, as now of 
men—and proud were his subjects to dohim homage. In niches all around 
the side-walls were couches covered with hare, rabbit, foremant, and foxes’ 
skins—furnished by those animals slain by us in the woods and among the 
rocks of that sylvan and moorland parish. Then old airs were sung, &e,... 
Nor was our frozen hall uncheered at times by the smiles.of beauty, &e.... 
Fifty years have fled since that snow-palace melted away—and of all who 
danced there how many are now alive? Pshaw! as many probably as 
then danced anywhere else. It would never do to live forever: let us 
then live well and wisely ; and when death comes—from that sleep how 
blessed to awake in a region where is no frost—no snow—but the sun of 
eternal life! Dreaming of that snow-palace, we remember the deserip- 

tion of another by Cowper—more magnificent, no doubt—but to our ima- 
; gination not half so dear.” 
135-6. Aristeus found Cyrene: The fabulous incident rere introduced 
seems to have been drawn from Virgil—Georg., Bk. iv. 3117, 
“Pastor Aristzeus, fugiens Peneia Tempe, 
Amissis, ut fama, apibus morboque fameque, 
Tristis ad extremi sacrum caput adstitit amnis, 
Multa querens; atque hae affatus voce parentem ; 
Mater, Cyrene mater, que gurgitis hujus 
Ima tenes,” &c. 
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Cyrene, when he bore the plaintive tale 

Of his lost bees to her maternal ear : 

In such a palace poetry might place 

The armory of Winter ; where his troops, 

The gloomy clouds, find weapons, arrowy sleet - 140 
Skin-piercing volley, blossom-bruising hail, 

And snow, that often blinds the traveller’s course, 

And wraps him in an unexpected tomb. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there : 145 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 

Were soon conjoin’d, nor other cement ask’d 

Than water interfused, to make them one. 

Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 

Illumined every side: a watery light 150 
Gleam’d through the clear transparency, that seem’d 
Another moon new risen, or meteor fallen 

From heaven to earth, of lambent flame serene. 

So stood the brittle prodigy ; though smooth 

And slippery the materials, yet frost-bound 155 
Firm as a rock. Nor wanted aught within 

That royal residence might well befit, 

For grandeur or for use. Long wavy wreaths 

Of flowers that fear’d no enemy but warmth, 


The shepherd Aristeus is represented here as seeking his mother, the 
nymph Cyrene, at the head-waters of the Peneus, in Thessaly, to make 
complaint of the loss of his bees. As this river rises in a high range of 
mountains, in some part of the year the frozen waters may furnish an ice- 
palace somewhat similar to that to which Cowper likens it. 

140. Arrowy sleet : 


“Sharp sleet of arrowy showers.” Par, Reg., iii. 824, 
“Tron sleet of arrowy shower.” Gray. 


144, The fabric: The ice-palace of the queen of Russia. 

145. No sound, &c.: “There was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house while it was in building.”—1 Kings, vi. 7. 

152. Another moon new-risen : 


“ As when the sun new-risen.” Par. Lost, i. 594, 


pig 
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Blush’d on the pannels. Mirror needed none 
Where all was vitreous ; but in order due 
Convivial table and commodious seat 


(What seem’d at least commodious seat) were there, 


Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne august. 
The same lubricity was found in all, 

And all was moist to the warm touch ;.a scene 
Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 
. And soon to slide into a stream again. 

Alas! ’twas but a mortifying stroke 

Of undesign’d severity, that glanced 

(Made by a monarch) on her own estate, 

On human grandeur and the courts of kings. 
Twas transient in its nature, as in show 

’T was durable; as worthless, as it seem’d 
Intrinsically precious ; to the foot 


Treacherous and false; it smiled, and it was cold. 


ROYAL AMUSEMENTS—WAR—ITS ORIGIN. 
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160 


165 


170 


175 


Great princes have great play-things. Some have play’d 


At hewing mountains into men, and some 
At building human wonders mountain-high. 
Some have amused the dull, sad years of life, 
(Life spent in indolence, and therefore sad) 


With schemes of monumental fame ; and sought 


By pyramids and mausolean pomp, 


180 


164. Throne august: See a description, by Kircher, of the Grotto of 


Antiparos, in Goldsmith’s Nat., vol. i. c. 8. 


In several places, as if nature had designed to imitate or mock the curi- 


osities of art, there appeared magnificent columns, and other objects. 


183. By pyramids and mausolean pomp : To aid the reader in obtaining 
a proper sense of the import of this passage, some particulars may be fitly 


introduced. 


The pyramids of Egypt, of solid masonry, commence near Cairo, and 
extend along the bank of the river Nile for many miles, in a southerly di- 
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Short-lived themselves, to immortalize their bones. 
Some seek diversion in the tented field, 185 
And make the sorrows of mankind their sport. 
But war’s a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. Nations would do well, 
To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 190 
Are gratified with mischief ; and who spoil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy, the world. 
When Babel was confounded, and the great 
Confederacy of projectors wild and vain 
Was split into diversity of tongues, 195 
Then, as a shepherd separates his flock, 
These to the upland, to the valley those, 
God drove asunder, and assign’d their lot 


rection, The perpendicular height of the first and the largest is 480 feet, 
the length of the base 746 feet. They are constructed on scientific prin- 
ciples, and for sepulchral monuments, as is generally supposed. Large 
chambers have been discovered in them containing sarcophagi. It is con- 
jectured that some of the pyramids were built by the Israelites while a 
captive people in Egypt. They form stupendous and singular monuments 
of human enterprise. 

As an illustration of mawsolean pomp, it may be stated, that the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of MJausolus (whence the term mausolean) 
was one of the seven wonders of the world, though now crumbled to dust, 
measuring, according to Pliny’s account, 113 feet in length and 93 in 
breadth ; adorned with a peristyle of 86 columns about 60 feet high, 
above which the structure in form resembled a pyramid, which was sur- 
mounted with a marble chariot and four horses. It was further adorned 
with bas reliefs and sculptures by the first artists of antiquity. 

From the account of Diodorus Siculus, it would appear that the mau- 
soleum erected by Alexander the Great in honor of Hepheestion was still 
more costly and magnificent. It was divided into stories. The first was 
adorned with gilded beaks of 240 ships, while the higher stories were 
enriched with a vast number of figures of various animals in sculpture, all 
of which were gilded. The summit was furnished with statues of syrens, 
made hollow, for the purpose of being occupied by the singers who sung 
the funeral dirge. 

The mausoleum of Augustus and that of Hadrian, at Rome, were also 
magnificent structures, of incredible size and expense. 
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To all the nations. Ample was the boon 

He gave them, in its distribution fair 200 
And equal ; and he bade them dwell in peace. 

Peace was a while their care; they plough’d, and sow’d, 
And reap’d their plenty without grudge or strife. 

But violence can never longer sleep 

Than human passions please. In every heart 205 
Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war ; 

Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 

Cain had already shed a brother’s blood: 

The deluge wash’d it out; but left unquench’d 

The seeds of murder in the breast of man. 210 
Soon by a righteous judgment in the line 

Of his descending progeny was found 

The first artificer- of death; the shrewd 

Contriver, who first sweated at the forge, 

And forced the blunt and yet unblooded steel 215 
To a keen edge, and made it bright for war. 

Him, Tubal named, the Vulcan of old times, 

The sword and falchion their inventor claim ; 

And the first smith was the first murderer’s son. 

His art survived the waters; and ere long, 220 
When man was multiplied and spread abroad 

In tribes and clans, and had begun to call 

These meadows and that range of hills his own, 

The tasted sweets of property begat 

Desire of more ; and industry in some 225 
To improve and cultivate their just demesne, 

Made others covet what they saw so fair. 

Thus war began on earth: these fought for spoil, 

And those in self-defence. Savage at first 

The onset, and irregular. At length 230 


205-1. In every heart, &e.: “From whence come wars and fightings 
among you ? come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your 
members ?”—James, iv. J. 
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One eminent above the rest for strength, 

For stratagem, for courage, or for all, 

Was chosen leader ; him they served in war, 

And him in peace, for sake of warlike deeds, 

Reverenced no less. Who could with him compare? 235 
Or who so worthy to control themselves 

As he, whose prowess had subdued their foes? 


THE RISE “OF MONARCHY: ITS PERVERSIONS AND ATTENDANT 
EVILS. 


Thus war, affording field for the display 

Of virtue, made one chief, whom times of peace, 

Which have their exigencies too, and call 240 
For skill in government, at length made king. 

King was a name too proud for man to wear 

With modesty and meekness ; and the crown 

So dazzling in their eyes, who set it on, 

Was sure to intoxicate the brows it bound. 245 
It is the abject property of most, 

That, being parcel of the common mass, 

And destitute of means to raise themselves, 

They sink, and settle lower than they need. 

They know not what it is to feel within 250 
A comprehensive faculty, that grasps 

Great purposes with ease, that turns and wields, 

Almost without an effort, plans too vast 

For their conception, which they cannot move. 

Conscious of impotence they soon grow drunk 255 
With gazing, when they see an able man 

Step forth to notice; and, besotted thus, 

Build him a pedestal, and say, ‘“‘ Stand there, 


239. Times of peace, &e. : 


“Peace hath her victories, 
No less renown’d than war.” Mitton. Sonnet xvi. 
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And be our admiration and our praise.” 

They roll themselves before him in the dust, 260 
Then most deserving in their own account 

When most extravagant in his applause, 

As if, exalting him, they raised themselves. 

Thus by degrees, self-cheated of their sound 

And sober judgment that he is but man, 265 
They demi-deify and fume him'so 

That in due season he forgets it too. 

Inflated and astrut with self-conceit, 

He gulps the windy diet; and ere long, 

Adopting their mistake, profoundly thinks 270 
The world was made in vain, if not for him. 

Thenceforth they are his cattle; drudges, born 

To bear his burdens, drawing in his gears, 

And sweating in his service. His caprice 

Becomes the soul that animates them all. 275 
He deems a thousand, or ten thousand lives 

Spent in the purchase of renown for him, 

An easy reckoning: and they think the same. 

Thus kings were first invented, and thus kings 

Were burnish’d into heroes, and became 280 
The arbiters of this terraqueous swamp ; 

Storks among frogs, that have but croak’d and died. 


280. Burnished into heroes : 


“Pursuit of fame with pedants fills our schools, 


And into coxcombs burnishes our fools.” 
Young. Satire vii. 


“Some are bewilder’d in the maze of schools, 
And some made coxcombs nature meant for fools.” 
Pope's Essay on Criticism, 26, 
282. Storks among frogs: An allusion to one of Adsop’s fables, It is 
thus presented in Mr. James’ new translation: * In the days of old, when 
the frogs were all at liberty in the lakes, and had grown quite weary of 
following every one his own devices, they assembled one day together, 
and with no little clamor petitioned Jupiter to let them have a king to 
keep them in better order, and make them lead honester lives. Jupiter, 
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Strange, that such folly, as lifts bloated man 

To eminence, fit only for a god, 

Should ever drivel out of human lips, 285 
F’en in the cradled weakness of the world! 

Still stranger much, that, when at length mankind 

Had reach’d the sinewy firmness of their youth, 

And could discriminate and argue well 

On subjects more mysterious, they were yet 290 
Babes in the cause of freedom, and should fear 

And quake before the gods themselves had made: 

But above measure strange, that neither proof 

Of sad experience, nor examples set 

By some whose patriot virtue has prevail’d, : 295 
Can even now, when they are grown mature 

In wisdom, and with philosophic deeds 

Familiar, serve to emancipate the rest ! 

Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 

To reverence what is ancient, and can plead 800 
A course of long observance for its use, 


knowing the vanity of their hearts, smiled at their request, and threw 
down a log into the lake, which, by the splash and commotion it made, 
sent the whole commonwealth into the greatest terror and amazement. 
They rushed under the water and into the mud, and dared not. come 
within ten leaps’ length of the spot where it lay. At length one frog, 
bolder than the rest, ventured to pop his head above the water, and take 
a survey of their new king at a respectful distance. Presently, when 
they perceived the Log lie stock-still, others began to swim up to and 
around it ; till by degrees, growing bolder and bolder, they at last leaped 
upon it, and treated it with the greatest contempt. Dissatisfied with so 
tame a ruler, they forthwith petitioned Jupiter a second time, for another 
and more active king ; upon which he sent them a Stork, who no sooner 
arrived among them than he began laying hold of them, and devouring 
them one by one as fast as he could, and it was in vain that they endea- 
vored to escape him. Then they sent Mercury with a private message to 
Jupiter, beseeching him that he would take pity on them once more ; but 
Jupiter replied that they were only suffering the punishment due to their 
folly, and that another time they would eure to leave well alone, ane not 
be dissatisfied with their natural condition.” 
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That even servitude, the worst of ills, 
Because deliver’d down from sire to son, 
Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing. 
But is it fit, or can it bear the shock 305 
Of rational discussion, that a man, 
Compounded and made up like other men 
Of elements tumultuous, in whom lust 
And folly in as ample measure meet 
As in the bosoms of the slaves he rules, 810 
Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ? 
Should, when he pleases, and on whom he will, 
Wage war, with any or with no pretence 
Of provocation given, or wrong sustain’d, 815 
And force the beggarly last doit, by means 
That his own humor dictates, from the clutch 
Of Poverty, that thus he may procure 
His thousands, weary of penurious life, 
A splendid opportunity to die ? 320 
Say ye, who (with less prudence than of old 
Jotham ascribed to his assembled trees 
_ 816. Doit: 
“Tn Anna’s wars, a soldier, poor and old, ~ 
Had dearly earn’d a little purse of gold; 


Tired with a tedious march, one luckless night 
He slept, poor dog! and lost it to a dott.” Pope. 


Doit was the ancient Scottish penny-piece, of which twelve were equal to 
a penny sterling. It was a small copper coin, as thin as a silver penny, 
and not much larger. Doits were extremely numerous in Scotland before 
the union, and were current for several years after it—London Oye. 
322-3. Jotham, é&c.: Allusion is here made to the beautiful allegory 
delivered by Jotham (youngest son of Gideon), and recorded in the book 
of Judges, ix. 5-21. It was designed to show the men of Shechem that 
they had acted most unwisely in the selection of Abimelech, an unprin- 
cipled son of Gideon, as their ruler, and in consenting to the assassination, 
by Abimelech, of the brothers of Jotham, to make way for the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition. A part of Jotham’s admirable address on this occa- 
sion, in the way of protest, is in the form of a striking parable: “The 
trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they said unto 


12 
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In politic convention) put your trust 

In the shadow of a bramble, and, reclined 

In fancied peace beneath his dangerous branch, 825 
Rejoice in him, and celebrate his sway, 

Where find ye passive fortitude? Whence springs 

Your self-denying zeal, that holds it good 

To stroke the prickly grievance, and to hang 

His thorns with streamers of continual praise ? 330 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH LOYALTY CONTRASTED. 


We too are friends to loyalty. We love 

The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 

And reigns content within them: him we serve - 

Freely and with delight, who leaves us free : 

But recollecting still that he is man, 835 
We trust him not too far. King though he be, 

And king in England too, he may be weak - 

And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 

May exercise amiss his proper powers, 

Or covet more than freemen choose to grant! 340 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours, 

To administer, to guard, to adorn the state, 

But not to warp or change it. We are his, 

To serve him nobly in the common cause, 


the Olive-tree, Reign thou over us. But the Olive-tree said unto them, 
Should I leave my. fatness, wherewith by me they honor God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees? And the trees said to the Fig. 
tree, Come thou and reign over us. But the Fig-tree said unto them, 
Should I forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go to be promoted 
over the trees? Then said the trees unto the Vine, Come thou and reign 
over us. And the Vine said unto them, Should I leave my wine, which 
cheereth God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? Then said 
all the trees unto the Bramble, Come thou and reign over us. And the 
Bramble said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
come and put your trust in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out of 
the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon,” 
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True to the death; but not to be his slaves. 845 
Mark now the difference, ye that boast your love 
Of kings, between your loyalty and ours. 
We love the man; the paltry pageant, you: 
We the chief patron of the commonwealth ; 
You, the regardléss author of its woes: 850 
We, for the sake of liberty, a king ; 
You, chains and bondage for a tyrant’s sake. 
Our love is principle, and has its root 
In reason ; is judicious, manly, free ; 
Yours, a blind instinct, crouches to the rod, 355 
And licks the foot that treads it in the dust. 
Were kingship as true treasure as it seems, 
Sterling, and worthy of a wise man’s wish, 
I would not be a king to be beloved 
Causeless, and daub’d with undiscerning praise, 860 
Where love is mere attachment to the throne, 
Not to the man who fills it as he ought. 
Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free. 
Who lives, and is not weary of a life 865 
Exposed to manacles, deserves them well. 
The state that strives for liberty, though foil’d, 
And forced to abandon what she bravely sought, 
Deserves at least applause for her attempt, 
And pity for her loss. But that’s a cause 870 
Not often unsuccessful: power usurp’d 
Is weakness when opposed ; conscious of wrong, 
’Tis pusillanimous and prone to flight. 
But slaves, that once conceive the glowing thought 
Of freedom, in that hope itself possess . 375 
All that the contest calls for; spirit, strength, 


357. Were kingship, &c. : 


“Tf this be kingly, then farewell for me 
All kingship, and may I live poor and free,” Tab, Talk, 
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The scorn of danger, and united hearts ; 
The surest presage of the good they seek. 


THE BASTILE, AND A PRISONER THERE. 


Then shame to manhood, and opprobrious more 
To France than all her losses and defeats, 380 
Old or of later date, by sea or land, 
Her house of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh—the Bastile. 
Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts ; 
Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair, 385 
That monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music, such as suits their sovereign ears— 
The sighs and groans of miserable men! 
There’s not an English heart that would not leap 


878. Cowper, in a note, expresses the hope that he shall not be cen- 
sured for unnecessary warmth upon so interesting a subject. He is aware 
(he says) that it is become almost fashionable to stigmatize such senti- 
ments as no better than empty declamation ; but it is an ill symptom, and 
peculiar to modern times. 

883. The Bastile: This was a state-prison, the erection of which, at the 
gates of Paris, was commenced by order of Charles V., and finished by 
his successor in 13883. It was built in the most substantial manner, and 
supplied with dungeons and cells of a horrible description. These, for 
ages, were scenes of unutterable suffering, inflicted at the caprice of irre- 
sponsible tyranny and malevolence. 

389-90. There's not, &e.: The event here so fervently and so properly 
desired was accomplished a very few years after these lines were penned, 
much to the gratification of every humane and considerate mind. That. 
infamous engine of royal cruelty (the Bastile), at the very commencement 
of the French Revolution, was the first object of attack by the people, 
and fell into their hands on the 14th of July, 1789. “The very name of 
this prison (says Goodrich) had spread terror throughout France. There 
were dungeons twenty feet below the surface of the ground, the floors 
covered with slime, and filled with disgusting reptiles. The only furniture 
in a room was a stone with a scanty covering of straw for a bed. It was 
to this horrible prison that the odious ‘lettres de cachet’ committed the 
miserable victims of arbitrary power. But this instrument of tyranny 
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To hear that ye were fallen at last; to know 390 
That e’en our enemies, so oft employ’d 

In forging chains for us, themselves were free. 

For he who values Liberty, confines 

His zeal for her predominance within 

No narrow bounds; her cause engages him 895 
Wherever pleaded. Tis the cause of man. 

There dwell the most forlorn of human kind, 

Immured though unaccused, condemn’d untried, 

Cruelly spared, and hopeless of escape. 

There, like the visionary emblem seen 400 
By him of Babylon, life stands a stump, 


¥ And, filleted about with hoops of brass, 


Still lives, though all his pleasant boughs are gone, 

To count the hour-bell and expect no change ; 

And ever as the sullen sound is heard, 405 
Still to reflect, that, though a joyless note 

To him whose moments all have one dull pace, 

Ten thousand rovers in the world at large 

Account it music ; that it summons some 

To theatre, or jocund feast, or ball ; 410 


was now effectually removed. It was taken by the people from the sol- 
diers of the king who defended it, and then, under the direction of the 
civil authorities of Paris, was completely destroyed. Not one stone was 
suffered to remain upon another. The keys were sent to General Wash- 
ington, as the head of the great party, throughout the world, of the oppo- 
nents of tyranny. They were by him presented to the United States, and 
are yet preserved at Washington.” 

400-404. Like the visionary emblem, &e.: Reference is made to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s alarming dream, recorded by Daniel (ch. iv. 10-17); a part 
of which reads thus: “I saw, and, behold a tree in the midst of the earth, 
and its height was great, d&ic..... I saw in the visions of my head upon 
my bed, and, behold a watcher and an holy one came down from heaven, 
He cried aloud and said thus, Hew down the tree and cut off his branches, 
shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit: let the beasts get away from 
under it, and the fowls from his branches: nevertheless leave the stwmp 
of his roots in the earth, even with a band of iron and brass, in the tender 


grass of the field,” ce. 
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The wearied hireling finds it a release 

From labor; and the lover, who has chid 

Its long delay, feels every welcome stroke 

Upon his heart-strings, trembling with delight :-— 
To fly for refuge from distracting thought 

To such amusements as ingenious woe 

Contrives, hard shifting, and without her tools ;— 
To read engraven on the mouldy walls, 

In staggering types, his predecessor’s tale, 

A sad memorial, and subjoin his own :— 

To turn purveyor to an overgorged 

And bloated spider, till the pamper’d pest 

Is made familiar, watches his approach, 

Comes at his call, and serves him for a friend :— 
To wear out time in numbering to and fro 

The studs that thick emboss his iron door; 

Then downward and then upward, then aslant, 
And then alternate ; with a sickly hope 

By dint of change to give his tasteless task 


22. And bloated spider, &e.: 


“With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade,” &e. 


415 


420 


425 


Byron, Prisoner of Chition. 


“ And this place our forefathers made for man, 
This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us, 
Most innocent, perhaps—and what if guilty ? 
Is this the only cure? Merciful God! 
Each pure and natural outlet shrivell’d up 
By ignorance and pinching poyerty, 
His energies roll back upon his heart, 
And stagnate and corrupt, till changed to poison, 
They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot. 
Then we call in our pampered mountebanks— 
And this is their best cure! uncomforted 
And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 
And savage faces at the clanking hour, 
Seen through the steams and vapor of his dungeon, 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight! so he lies 
Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deform’d 


By sights of evermore deformity.” Coleridge. Remorse, 


~ 
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* Some relish ; till the sum, exactly found 430- 
4 In all directions, he begins again :— 

O comfortless existence! hemm’d around 

With woes, which who that suffers would not kneel 

And beg for exile, or the pangs of death ? 

That man should thus encroach on fellow-man, 435 

Abridge him of his just and native rights, 

Eradicate him, tear him from his hold 

Upon the endearments of domestic life 

And social, nip his fruitfulness and use, 

And doom him for perhaps a heedless word 440 

To barrenness, and solitude, and tears, 

Moves indignation, makes the name of king 

(Of king whom such prerogative can please) 

As dreadful as the Manichean god, 

Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. 445 


LIBERTY, THE CHIEF RECOMMENDATION OF BRITAIN, 


Tis liberty alone, that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 


444, Manichean god : The Manicheans were an heretical sect of the third 
century, who held the doctrine that there are two creators—the one of 
good, the other of evil; that our souls were made by the one, and our 
bodies by the other; that the one is supremely happy and benevolent, 
while the other is unhappy, and bent on spreading misery throughout the 
universe. He is the prince of darkness and of evil—an object of dread. 
This is the Manichean god to whom Cowper refers. 

446-480. ’Tis liberty alone, &c.: Liberty has always been the soul-in- 
spiring theme of poets. On no subject has the Muse sung in sweeter 
strains, or toward more sublime heights, Cowper has given ample proofs 
that his Muse felt all the fire of this ennobling theme. In his “Table 
Talk” some beautiful lines will be found on this interesting subject, so 
dear to the heart of every Englishman (and American) ; but in his most 
masterly production, the Task, he thus sings ; 

“Tis liberty alone that gives tho flower 
Of fleeting life,” & 
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sal _ Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil: hurts the faculties, impedes 450 
Their progress in the road of science; blinds 
The eyesight of Discovery; and begets, 
In those that suffer it, a sordid mind, 
Bestial, a meager intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form. 455 
Thee therefore still, blameworthy as thou art, 
With all thy loss of empire, and though squeezed 
By public exigence, till annual food 
Fails for the craving hunger of the state, 
Thee I account still happy, and the chief 460 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free! 
My native nook of earth! Thy clime is rude, 
Replete with vapors, and disposes much 
All hearts to sadness, and none more than mine: 
Thine unadulterate manners are less soft 465 
And plausible than social life requires, 
And thou hast need of discipline and art, 
To give thee what politer France receives 
From Nature’s bounty—that humane address 
And sweetness, without which no pleasure is 470 
In converse, either starved by cold reserve, 
Or flush’d by fierce dispute, a senseless brawl. 
Yet, being free, I love thee: for the sake 
Of that one feature can be well content, 
Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou art, 475 
To seek no sublunary rest beside. 


The liberty of Cowper was not, however, that lawless restraint, which, 
under the sacred name of liberty, would burst asunder all those bands 
that hold society together, and introduce confusion, infinitely more eo 
dreaded than the most absolute despotism. It was not the wild, unre- 
strained liberty of the ferocious mob; it is the liberty that is compatible 
with wholesome restraint, and with the due administration of law. It 
was the liberty not of disorder, but of discipline, as will be scen by refer- 
ring to “Table Talk,” lines 810-329—Z Taylor. 
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But once enslaved, farewell! I could endure. i 
Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home, ee 
Where I am free by birthright, not at all. 
Then what were left of roughness in the grain 480 
Of British natures, wanting its excuse 
That it belongs to freemen, would disgust 
And shock me. I should then with double pain 
Feel all the rigor of thy fickle clime ; 
And, if I must bewail the blessing lost, 485 
For which our Hampdens and our Sidneys bled, 
I would at least bewail it under skies 
Milder, among a people less austere ; 
In scenes, which having never known me free, 
Would not reproach me with the loss I felt. 490 
Do I forebode impossible events, 
And tremble at vain dreams? Heaven grant I may ! 
But the age of virtuous politics is past, 
And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 495 
And we too wise to trust them. He that takes 
Deep in his soft credulity the stamp 
Design’d by loud declaimers on the part 
Of liberty (themselves the slaves of lust), 
Incurs Jerision for his easy faith 500 
And lack of knowledge, and with cause enough ; 
For when was public virtue to be found, 
Where private was not? Can he love the whole, 
Who loves no part? He be a nation’s friend, 
Who is in truth the friend of no man there ? 505 
Can he be strenuous in his country’s cause, 
Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved ? 
12* 
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THE DEGENERACY OF MODERN PATRIOTISM. 


’Tis therefore sober and good men are sad 
For England’s glory, seeing it wax pale 
And sickly, while her champions wear their hearts 
So loose to private duty, that no brain 
Healthful and undisturb’d by factious fumes, 
Can dream them trusty to the general weal. 
Such were they not of old, whose temper’d blades ~ 
Dispersed the shackles of usurp’d control, 
And hew’d them link from link ; then Albion’s sons 
Were sons indeed ; they felt a filial heart 
Beat high within them at a mother’s wrongs ; 
And, shining each in his domestic sphere, 
Shone brighter still, once call’d to public view. 
"Tis therefore many, whose sequester’d lot 
Forbids their interference, looking on 
Anticipate perforce some dire event ; 
And seeing the old castle of the state, 
That promised once more firmness, so assail’d, 
That all its tempest-beaten turrets shake, 
Stand motionless expectants of its fall. 


" $5. has its date below ; the fatal hour 


‘Was register’d in heaven ere time began. 

We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too: the deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 
We build with what we deem eternal rock ; 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood ; 

And in the dust, sifted and search’d in vain, 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps. 


[B. Vv. 
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517. Albion’s sons : England was called Albion by Ozsar (from album, 
which in Latin signifies white), on account of the chalk cliffs on the south- 
ern coast. By this term England was distinguished, in Latin authors 


from 


Hibernia (Ireland) and the other British islands. 
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SPIRITUAL LIBERTY IMPERISHABLE. 


But there is yet a liberty, unsung 

By poets, and by senators upraised, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 540 
Of Earth and Hell confederate take away : 

A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 
“Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 

"Tis liberty of heart derived from heaven, 545 
Bought with Hrs blood, who gave it to mankind, 

And seal’d with the same token. It is held 

By charter, and that charter sanction’d sure 

By the unimpeachable and awful oath 

And promise of a God. His other gifts 550 
All bear the royal stamp that speaks them his, 

And are august! but this transcends them all. 

His other works, the visible display 

Of all-creating energy and might, 

Are grand, no doubt, and worthy of the Word 555 
That, finding an interminable space 

Unoccupied, has fill’d the void so well, 

And made so sparkling what was dark before. _ aa 


545. Tis liberty of heart, &c.: To the invaluable blessing of such a 
change, as one observes, Cowper was (once) a stranger. He had been for 
some time convinced, and that on Scriptural grounds, how much he stood 
in need of it, from a perception of the fetters with which, so long as he 
was capable of enjoying them, the pleasures of the world and of sense 
had bound his heart; but till the moment of his (corporeal) affliction, he 
had remained spiritually a prisoner. The hour was now come when his 
prison-doors were to be unfolded; when “He that openeth and no man 
shutteth” was to give him a blessed experience of what 

“Ts liberty; a flight into His arms, 
Ere yet,” &c, (577-80). 

555. The Word: One of the Scriptural names applied to Christ; by 
whom, as the Evangelist John (ch. 1-8) declares, all things were made, 
and without whom was not any thing made that was made. 
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But these are not his glory. Man, ’tis true, 

Smit with the beauty of so fair a scene, 560 
Might well suppose the artificer divine 

Meant it eternal, had-he not himself 

Pronounced it transient, glorious as it is, 

And, still designing a more glorious far, 

Doom’d it as insufficient for his praise. 565 
These therefore are occasional, and pass; 

Form’d for the confutation of the fool, P 
Whose lying heart disputes against a God ; 

That office served, they must be swept away. 

Not so the labors of his love: they shine 570 
In other heavens than these that we behold, 

And fade not. There is Paradise that fears 

No forfeiture, and of its fruits he sends 

Large prelibation oft to saints below. 


563. Transient, &c.: “The fashion of this world passeth away,” 1 Cor. 
vii. 81. “The heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that 
are therein, shall be burned up,” 2 Pet. ill. 10. 

564. Designing a more glorious far: “ Nevertheless we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,” 2 Pet. iii. 13. 

567. The fool, &c.: By such an opprobrious appellation is the atheist 
designated in the inspired volume: “The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God,” Ps. xiv. 1. 

572. There is Paradise, &c.: A most erroneous and unhappy idea (says 
Dr. J. Johnston) has occupied the minds of some persons, that those views 
of Christianity which Cowper adopted, and of which, when enjoying the 
intervals of reason, he was so bright an ornament, had actually contrib- 
uted to excite the malady with which he was afflicted, It is capable of 
the clearest demonstration, that nothing was farther from the truth. Qn 
the contrary, all those alleviations of sorrow, those delightful anticipations 
of heavenly rest, those healing consolations to a wounded spirit, of which 
he was permitted to taste, at the periods when uninterrupted reason re- 
sumed its sway, were unequivocally to be ascribed to the operation of 
those very principles and views of religion, which, in the instance before 
us, have been charged with producing so opposite an effect, The primary 


aberrations of his mental faculties were wholly to be attributed to other 
causes. 
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Of these the first in order, and the pledge, 
And confident assurance of the rest, 

Is liberty ; a flight into His arms, 

Ere yet mortality’s fine threads give way, 
A clear escape from tyrannizing lust, 

And full immunity from penal woe. 
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THE SLAVISH STATE OF MAN BY NATURE. 


ee 
Chains are the portion of revolted man, 


Stripes, and a dungeon; and his body serves 


The triple purpose. In that sickly, foul, 
Opprobrious residence, he finds them all. 
Propense his heart to idols, he is held 

In silly dotage on created things, 
Careless of their Creator. And that low 
And sordid’ gravitation of his powers 


585 


To a vile clod, so draws him, with such force 


Resistless from the centre he should seek, 
That he at last forgets it. All his hopes 
Tend downward; his ambition is to sink, 
To reach a depth profounder still, and still 


590 


511. Liberty: Of this our Savior speaks thus to the unbelieving Jews: 
—“If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” Freedom 
from habits of sin, and from its penal consequences in eternity, is intended 
by Christ, and by our author in the text (579-80), ‘The apostle Paul thus 
discourses of this sort of liberty, in his letter to the Romans (chap vi.) :— 
“What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? 
for the end of those things is death: but now, being made free from sin, 
and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death: but. the gift of God 


is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
584. Opprobrious residence : 
“¥or their dwelling place 


Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame.” 


593. A depth profounder still: 


“In the lowest deep a lower deep 


” 


Par. Lost, is, 57. 


Still threatening to devour me opens wide.” 


Par. Lost, iv. 76. 
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Profounder, in the fathomless abyss 

Of folly, plunging in pursuit of death. 595 
But ere he gain the comfortless repose 

He seeks, and acquiescence of his soul 

In heaven-renouncing exile, he endures— 

What does he not, from lusts opposed in vain, 

And self-reproaching conscience? He foresees 600 
The fatal issue to his health, fame, peace, 

Fortune, and dignity ; the loss of all 

That can ennoble man and make frail life, 

Short as it is, supportable. Still worse, 

Far worse than all the plagues with which his sins 

Infect his happiest moments, he forebodes 605 
Ages of hopeless misery. Future death, 

And death still future. Not a hasty stroke, 

Like that which sends him to the dusty grave: 

But unrepealable, enduring death. 610 
Scripture is still a trumpet to his fears: 

What none can prove a forgery, may be true; 

What none but bad men wish exploded, must. 

That scruple checks him. Riot is not loud 

Nor drunk enough to drown it. In the midst 615 
Of laughter his compunctions are sincere ; 

And he abhors the jest by which he shines. 

Remorse begets reform. His master-lust 

Falls first before his resolute rebuke, 

And seems dethroned and vanquish’d. Peace ensues, 

But spurious and short lived: the puny child 620 
Of self-congratulating Pride, begot 

On fancied Innocence. Again he falls, 

And fights again; but finds, his best essay 

A presage ominous, portending still 625 
Its own dishonor by a worse relapse. 

Till Nature, unavailing Nature, foil’d 

So oft, and wearied in the vain attempt, 
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Scoffs at her own performance. Reason now 

Takes part with appetite, and pleads the cause 630 

Perversely, which of late she so condemn’d ; 

With shallow shifts and old devices, worn 

And tatter’d in the service of debauch, 

Covering his shame from his offended sight. 

“Hath God indeed given appetites to man, 6385 

And stored the earth so plenteously with means 

To gratify the hunger of his wish; 

And doth he reprobate, and will he damn 

The use of his own bounty ? making first 

So frail a kind, and then enacting laws 640 
‘s So strict, that less than perfect must despair? 

Falsehood! which whoso but suspects of truth, 

Dishonors God, and makes a slave of man. 

Do they themselves, who undertake for hire 

The teacher’s office, and dispense at large 645 

Their weekly dole of edifying strains, 

Attend to their own music? have they faith 

In what, with such solemnity of tone 

And gesture, they propound to our belief? 

Nay—Conduct hath the loudest tongue. The voice 650 

Is but an instrument, on which the priest 

May play what tune he pleases. In the deed, 

The unequivocal, authentic deed, 

We find sound argument, we read the heart.” 


THE INSUFFICIENCY OF DEISM. 


Such reasonings (if that name must needs belong 655 
To excuses in which reason has no part) 


641 So strict, &e. : 


‘“‘ His other excellence they'll not dispute, 
But mercy sure is his chief attribute. 
Shall pleasures of a short duration chain 
A body’s soul in everlasting pain? 
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Serve to compose a spirit well inclined 

To live on terms of amity with vice, 

And sin without disturbance. Often urged, 

(As often as, libidinous discourse 660 
Exhausted, he resorts to solemn themes 

Of theological and grave import,) 

They gain at last his unreserved assent ; 

Till, harden’d his heart’s temper in the forge 

Of lust, and on the anvil of despair, 665 
He slights the strokes of conscience. Nothing moves, 

Or nothing much, his constancy in ill; 

Vain tampering has but foster’d his disease ; 

"Tis desperate, and he sleeps the sleep of death. 

Haste, now, philosopher, and set him free. 670 
Charm the deaf serpent wisely. Make him hear 

Of rectitude and fitness, moral truth 

How lovely, and the moral sense how sure, 

Consulted and obey’d, to guide his steps 

Directly to the first and only fair. : 675 
Spare not in such a cause. Spend all the power. 

Of rant and rhapsody in virtue’s praise ; 

Be most sublimely good, verbosely grand, 

And with poetic trappings grace thy prose, 

Till it out-mantle all the pride of verse. 680 
Ah, tinkling cymbal, and high-sounding brass, 

Smitten in vain! such music cannot charm 


Will the great Anthor us poor worms destroy, 

For now and then a sip of transient joy? &e. 

Poor Satan doubtless will at length be saved, 

Though once upon a time he misbehaved.” Young, Sat. vi. 


657. Serve to compose, de. : 
“ Fere libenter homines id quod yvolunt credunt.” Cesar. 
672. Moral truth, &e. : 


“ Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely.” Par, Lost, iv. 846, 
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The eclipse, that intercepts truth’s heavenly beam 

And chills and darkens a wide wandering soul. 

The still small voice is wanted. He must speak, 685 
Whose word leaps forth at once to its effect ; 

Who calls for things that are not, and they come. 


GRACE ALONE DELIVERS MEN FROM MORAL SLAVERY. 


Grace makes the slave a freeman, Tis a change 
That turns to ridicule the turgid speech 
And stately tone of moralists, who boast 690 
As if, like him of fabulous renown, 
They had indeed ability to smooth 
The shag of savage nature, and were each 
An Orpheus, and omnipotent in song ; 
But transformation of apostate man 695 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is work for Him that made him. He alone, 
And he by means in philosophic eyes 
Trivial and worthy of disdain, achieves 
The wonder; humanizing what is brute 700 


691. Like him, &c.: Orpheus—a Thracian poet, musician, and philoso- 
pher of antiquity—about whom many fabulous stories are related. His 
musical fame is celebrated under the legend that he was able by the 
witchery of his lyre to tame the most ferocious beasts, to move the rocks, 
and to sway the trees in concert with its tones of sweetness. It is sup- 
posed that by this poetical legend nothing more is indicated than bis 
powerful and well-adapted agency in promoting the civilization of the 
rude early races of mankind. He is represented as having introduced 
into Greece the doctrines and rites of their Pagan theology. Plutarch 
states that he was the first who accompanied the lyre with the voice of 
song. 

698-700. In philosophie eyes, &c.: To the Corinthians Paul, in confor- 
mity to this statement, wrote thus: “The Greeks seek after wisdom ; but 
we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness, but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” that is, for the 
reformation and salvation of men. 
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In the lost kind, extracting from the lips 
Of asps their venom, overpowering strength 
By weakness, and hostility by love. 


THE RESPECTIVE MERITS OF PATRIOTS AND MARTYRS, AND 
THEIR DIFFERENT TREATMENT. 


Patriots have toil’d, and in their country’s cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 705 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times; aud Sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass 710 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trust : 
But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid, 
To those who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 
Have fallen in her defence. A patriot’s blood, 
Well spent in such a strife, may earn indeed, 715 
And, for a time, insure to his loved land 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 
But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize, 


405. Bled nobly, &e.: 


“ Ungrateful country, if thou e’er forget 
The sons who for thy civil rights have bled! 
How, like a Roman, Sidney bow’d his head, 
And Russell’s milder blood the scaffold wet: 
But these had fallen for profitless regret, 
Had not thy holy church her champions bred, 
And claims from other worlds inspirited 
The star of liberty to rise. Nor yet 
(Grave this within thy heart!) if spiritual things 
Be lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 
Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support, 
However hardly won, or justly dear ; 
What came from Heaven, to Heaven by nature clings, 
And if dissever’d thence its course is short.” 
Wordsworth. Sonnet ix., Part ii. 
718. But martyrs, &e.: 
“ Wars hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deem’d ;—the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroic martyrdom 
Unsung.” Par, Lost, ix. 28, 
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And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 

In confirmation of the noblest claim— 720 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 

To walk with God, to be divinely free, 

To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 

Yet few remember them. They lived unknown, 

Till persecution dragg’d them into fame, T25, 
And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew 

—No marble tells us whither. With their names 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song ; 

And history, so warm on meaner themes, 

Is cold on this. She execrates indeed 730 
The tyranny that doom’d them to the fire, 

But gives the glorious sufferers little praise. 


HAPPY AND PECULIAR FREEDOM OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN, 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 735 


429. And history, &e.: 


“Thus fame shall be achieved, renown on earth, 
And what most merits fame in silence hid.” 


Par, Lost, ix. 698, 

732. Little praise: See Hume’s History of England. 

733, &e. The following paragraph is in Cowper’s happiest style. It 
cannot fail deeply to move the heart of every intelligent Christian, to fill 
it with pure, sublime, and delightful emotions, to raise his grateful and 
adoring homage to the great Proprietor of the universe. But particularly 
is it adapted to cheer, and gladden, and inspire with calm contentment, 
and conscious dignity and wealth, the humble Christian, to whom are de- 
nied the riches and honors of this world. It also communicates, in lan- 
guage of surpassing beauty, the true secret of the purest happiness that 
can be attained on earth—the pious hahit of observing how all the accom- 
modations and possessions of earth stand related to the creative power, 
and wisdom, and benignity of our heavenly Father. Thus may the poor 
man (whom Christ makes free from envy and every other unsocial pas- 
sion) have a richer use of the broad acres and magnificent palaces of men 
of the world than they have themselves. 
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Can wind around him, but he casts it off 

With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 

He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 740 
Calls the-delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 745 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say—‘ My Father made them all!” 

Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 750 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 

With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love, 


737. As Samson, &c.: The incident is related in the book of Judges, 
xvi. 6-9. 
188-147. He looks abroad, &e.: 


“ What though not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 

Of envied life; though only few possess 

Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 

Yet Nature’s care, to all her children just, 

With richer treasures and an ampler state 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. His the city’s pomp, 

The mural honors his. Whate’er adorns 

The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 

The breathing marbles, and the sculptured gold, 

Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow claim, 

His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him, the hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings; 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him,” &c., &e, 

Akenside. Pleasures of Imagination, Bk. iii. 

“These Nature’s commoners who want a home, 

Claim thé wide world for their majestic dome.” 

Young. First Hssay to Pope, 
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That plann’d, and built, and still upholds a world 

So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? 

Yes—ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 755 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 

In senseless riot ; but ye will not find 

In feast or in the chase, in song or dance, 

A liberty like his, who, unimpeach’d 

Of usurpation, and to no man’s wrong, 760 
Appropriates nature as his Father’s work, 

And has a richer use of yours than you. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 

Of no mean city ; plann’d or ere the hills 

Were built, the fountains open’d, or the sea, 765 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 

His freedom is the same in every state ; 
And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whose every day 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less: "70 
For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain, 

Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 

No nook so narrow, but he spreads them there 

With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 

His body bound ; but knows not what a range 175 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD, NEEDFUL TO THE HIGHEST RELISH 
OF HIS WORKS. 


Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 786 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before : 
Thine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart, 
Made pure, shall relish with divine delight, 
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Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. 

Brutes graze the mountain-top, with faces prone, 785 
And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 

It yields them ; or, recumbent on its brow, 

Ruminate heedless of the scene outspread 

Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 

From inland regions to the distant main. 790 
Man views it, and admires; but rests content 

With what he views. The landscape has his praise, 

But not its Author. Unconcern’d who form’d 

The Paradise he sees, he finds it such, 

And such well pleased to find it, asks no more. 795 
Not so the mind that has been touch’d from heaven, 

And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 

To read His wonders, in whose thought the world, 

Fair as it is, existed ere it was. 

Nor for its own sake merely, but for His 800 
Much more who fashion’d it, he gives it praise ; 

Praise that from earth resulting, as it ought, 

To earth’s acknowledged sovereign, finds at once 

Its only just proprietor in Him. 

The soul that sees him, or receives sublimed 805 
New faculties, or learns at least to employ 

More worthily the powers she own’d before ; 

Discerns in all things what, with stupid gaze 

Of ignorance, till then she overlook’d, 

A ray of heavenly light, gilding all forms 810 
Terrestrial in the vast and the minute ; 


"93. But not its Author: 


“See nature in some partial narrow shape, 
And let the Author of the whole escape.” 


808. With stupid gaze, ke. : 


“But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Tues, marks not the mighty Hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent sphere,” &c. 

. Thomson. Hymn, 28, 


Duneiad iy. 455. 
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The unambiguous footsteps of the God 

Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 

Much conversant with Heaven, she often holds 815 
With those fair ministers of light to man, 

That fill the skies nightly with silent pomp, 

Sweet conference. Inquires what strains were they 

With which heaven rang, when every star, in haste 

.To gratulate the new-created earth, 820 
Sent forth a voice, and all the sons of God 
_Shouted for joy.—*“ Tell me, ye shining hosts, 

That navigate a sea that knows no storms, 

Beneath a vault unsullied with a cloud, 

If from your elevation, whence ye view 825 
Distinctly scenes invisible to man, 

And systems, of whose birth no tidings yet 

Have reach’d this nether world, ye spy a race 

Favor’d as ours ; transgressors from the womb 

And hasting to a grave, yet doom’d to rise, 830 
And to possess a brighter Heaven than yours ? 

As one, who, long detain’d on foreign shores, 

Pants to return, and when he sees afar 

His country’s weather-bleach’d and batter’d rocks, 

From the green wave emerging, darts an eye 835 
Radiant with joy towards the happy land ; 

So I with animated hopes behold, 

And many an aching wish, your beamy fires, 

That show like beacons in the blue abyss, 

Ordain’d to guide the embodied spirit home 840 
From toilsome life to never-ending rest. 

Love kindles as I gaze. I feel desires 


827-8. And systems, &ec.: 
“Fields of radiance, whose unfaded light 
Has travell’d the profound six thousand years, 
Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things.” 
Akenside. Pleas. of Imag., 1. 204 
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That give assurance of their own success, 
And that, infused from heaven, must thither tend.” 


ADDRESS TO THE CREATOR. 


So reads he Nature, whom the lamp of truth 845 
Illuminates. Thy lamp, mysterious Word! 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 
With intellects bemazed in endless doubt, 
But runs the road of wisdom. Thou hast built 
With means that were not, till by thee employ’d, 850 
Worlds that had never been, hadst thou in strength 
Been less, or less benevolent than strong. 
They are thy witnesses, who speak thy power 
And goodness infinite, but speak in ears 
That hear not, or receive not their report. 855 
In vain thy creatures testify of thee, 
Till thou proclaim thyself. Theirs is indeed 
A teaching voice; but ’tis the praise of thine 
That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 
And with the boon gives talents for its use. 860 
Till Thou art heard, imaginations vain 
Possess the heart, and fables false as hell, 
Yet deem’d oracular, lure down to death 
The uninform’d and heedless souls of men. 
We give to chance, blind chance, ourselves as blind, 865 
The glory of thy work; which yet appears 
Perfect and unimpeachable of blame, 
Challenging human scrutiny, and proved 
Then skilful most when most severely judged. 
But chance is not ; or is not where thou reign’st: 870 


af 


870. But chance is not : “Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing 
in itself; a conception of our minds, and only a compendious way of 
speaking, whereby we would express that such effects as are commonly 
attributed to chance were verily produced by their true and proper 
causes; but without their design to produce them.’—Benéley. 
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Thy Providence forbids that fickle power 
(If power she be, that works but to confound) _ 
To mix her wild vagaries with thy laws. 
Yet thus we dote, refusing while we can 
Instruction, and inventing to ourselves 875 
Gods such as guilt makes welcome; gods that sleep, 
Or disregard our follies, or that sit 
Amused spectators of this bustling stage. 
Thee we reject, unable to abide 
Thy purity, till pure as thou art pure, 880 
Made such by thee, we love thee for that cause, 
For which we shunn’d and hated thee before. 
Then we are free. ‘Then liberty, like day, 
Breaks on the soul, and by a flash from heaven 
Fires all the faculties with glorious joy. 885 
A voice is heard that mortal ears hear not, *» 
Till thou hast touch’d them ; ’tis the voice of song, 
A loud hosanna sent from all thy works; 
Which he that hears it, with a shout repeats, 
And adds his rapture to the general praise ! 890 
In that blest moment, Nature, throwing wide 
Her veil opake, discloses with a smile 
The Author of her beauties, who, retired 

+ 


Ohance (according to Webster) is a term applied to an event that takes 
place without being contrived, intended, expected, or foreseen ; the effect 
of an unknown cause, or the unexpected effect of a known cause. “'Time 
and chance happen to all.” 

It is sometimes “ applied to events that are supposed to happen with- 
out any known or necessary cause ; or rather, of which the cause is such 
that they may happen in one way as well asanother. Thus when a piece 
of money is tossed up into the air, as no reason can be given why it 
should fall on one side rather than on the other, it is said to be an even 
chance which of the sides shall turn up.”—Brande. 

Cowper directs his rebuke against the hypothesis of Epicurus, Democ- 
ritus, and other ancient philosophers, asserting that the matter of the 
universe was eternal, but owed its present form to a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. 

13 
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Behind his own creation, works unseen 

By the impure, and hears his power denied : 895 
Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 

Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 

From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 

At random, without honor, hope, or peace. 

From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 900 
His high endeavor, and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 

But O thou bounteous Giver of all good, 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 

Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor; 905 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 


903-6. But O thou, &.: In what an admirable manner is this book 
brought to its conclusion! Let every reader make these devout senti- 
ments his own, both for his personal welfare, and for the honor of the 
Giver of all good. 


Sem a tam Os Wee 1 


po OK. Va. 


BOOK "Yi, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Bells at a distance—Their effect—A fine noon in winter—A sheltered 
walk—Meditation better than books—Our familiarity with the course 
of Nature makes it appear less wonderful than it is—The transforma- 
tion that Spring effects in a shrubbery, described—A mistake concern 
ing the course of Nature corrected—God maintains it by an unremitted 
act—The amusements fashionable at this hour of the day reproved— 
Animals happy, a delightful sight—Origin of cruelty to animals—That 
it is a great crime proved from Scripture—That proof illustrated by a 
tale—A line drawn between the lawful and unlawful destruction of 
them—Their good and useful properties insisted on—Apology for the 
encomiums bestowed by the author on animals—Instances of man’s 
extravagant praise of man—The groans of the creation shall have an 
end—A view taken of the restoration of all things—An invocation and 
an invitation of Him who shall bring it to pass—The retired man yin- 
dicated from the charge of uselessness—Conclusion. 


‘ Che Cagk. 


BOOK YI. fy 


THE WINTER WALK AT NOON. 


TuerE is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is pleased 

With melting airs or martial, brisk, or grave ; 

Some chord in unison with what we hear 

Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies. 5 
How soft the music of those village bells 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on! 10 
With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where Memory slept. Wherever I have heard 


4. Some chord, &c.: The soul is here represented under the figure of a 
harp, the chords of which vibrate in unison with sounds of instruments, or 
with sounds in nature, It is sometimes pitched (2) to harmonize with one 
sort of sound, while in regard to other sorts it is discordant (3). The 
sound of village bells (6), under the circumstances so beautifully described, 
harmonizes well with the soul of a devout man like Cowper. 

12. Where memory slept : 

“ How sweet the tuneful bells’ responsive peal! 
As when at opening morn, the fragrant breeze 
Breathes on the trembling sense of wan disease, 
So piercing to my heart their force I feel. 
And hark! with lessening cadence now they fall; 
And now along the white and level tide 
They fling the melancholy music wide; 
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A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

Such comprehensive views the spirit takes, 15 
That in a few short moments I retrace 

(As in a map the voyager his course) 

The windings of my way through many years. of 
Short as in retrospect the journey seems, 

It seem’d not always short; the rugged path, 20 
And prospect oft so dreary and forlorn, 

Moved many a sigh at its disheartening length. 

Yet feeling present evils, while the past 

Faintly impress the mind or not at all, 

How readily we wish time spent revoked, 25 
That we might try the ground again, where once 
(Through inexperience as we now perceive) 

We miss’d that happiness we might have found! 

Some friend is gone, perhaps his son’s best friend ! 

A father, whose authority, in show 30 
When most severe, and mustering all its force, 

Was but the graver countenance of love ; 

Whose favor, like the clouds of spring, might lower, 

And utter now and then an awful voice, 

But had a blessing in its darkest frown, 35 
Threatening at once and nourishing the plant. 

We loved, but not enough, the gentle hand 

That rear’d us. At a thoughtless age, allured 


Bidding me many a tender thought recall 

Of summer days; and those delightful years 

When by my native streams, in life’s fair prime, 
The mournful magic of their mingling chime 

First waked my wondering childhood into tears! 
But seeming now, when all those days are o’er, 

The sounds of joy, once heard, and heard no more,” 


Bowles. At Ostend, 
31. When most severe, &e.: : 
“In whose look severe, 
When angry most he seem’d, and most severe, 
What else but favor, grace, and mercy shone ?” 


Par. Lost, x. 1094 
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By every gilded folly, we renounced 
His sheltering side, and wilfully forewent 40 
That converse which we now in vain regret. 
How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy’s neglected sire! a mother too, 
* That softer friend, perhaps more gladly still, 
Might he demand them at the gates of death. 45 
Sorrow has, since they went, subdued and tamed 
The playful humor: he could now endure, 
(Himself grown sober in the vale of tears,) ee 
And feel a parent’s presence no restraint. 
But not to understand a treasure’s worth, 50 
Till time has stolen away the slighted good, 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 
And makes the world the wilderness it is. 
The few that pray at all, pray oft amiss, 
And, seeking grace to improve the prize they hold, 55 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more, 


MEDITATION BETTER THAN BOOKS. 


The night was winter in its roughest mood ; 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 


42. How gladly, &c.: That is, how gladly in our manhood would we re 
call to life the sire, whom in our boyhood we neglected ! 
50. But not to understand, &e. : 
“ Bestow a tear, nor think thy sorrow lost, 
Another and another should it cost: 
The real worth of virtue ne’er is known, 
Till vanish’d from before our eyes and gone.” 
Vincent Bourne. 
57-117. The night was winter, &c.: Hazlitt well remarks that Cowper 
“has left us a number of pictures of domestic comfort and social refine- 
ment, as well as of natural imagery and feeling, which can hardly be for- 
gotten but with the language itself. Such, among others, are his memo- 
rable description of the post coming in (Book IV. 1-35); that of prepa- 
rations for tea, in a winter’s evening in the country (IV. 36-49); of the 
unexpected fall of snow (IV. 811-382); of the frosty morning, with the 
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Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 60 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 

Without a cloud, and white without a speck 

The dazzling splendor of the scene below. * 

Again the harmony comes oer the vale; : 65 

And through the trees I view the embattled tower, 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 70 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 

The roof, though movable through all its length 

As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 

And, intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 75 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The red-breast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half suppress’d. 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 80 

From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 85 
fine satirical transition to the Empress of Russia’s palace of ice (V. 1-176) ; 
and, most of all, the winter’s walk at noon (Book VI). Every one of 
these. may be considered as distinct studies, or highly-finished ecabinet- 
pieces arranged without order or coherence. The last of them (VI. 51- 
117) has always appeared to me one of the most feeling, elegant, and 
perfect specimens. of this writer's manner. His satire is also excellent. 
It is pointed and forcible, with the polished manners of the gentleman, 
and the honest indignation of the virtuous man.” 


85. May think down, &e.: An original and pithy way of expressing the 
idea, that earnest thought causes hours te seem to us but moments, 
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May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 90 
_ Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, ~ 
~ Till smooth’d, and squared, and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 95 

Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. é 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 


ry 


88. Knowledge and Wisdom, &c. : “I do not fancy this relative, mendicant, 
and precarious understanding ; for though we could become learned by 
other men’s reading, I am sure a man can never become wise but by his 
own wisdom.”—Cotton’s Montaigne, i. 24. 

“No man is the wiser for his learning: it may administer matter to 
work in, or objects to work upon; but wit and wisdom are born with 
man.”—Selden’s Table Talk. 


“The curious hand of Knowledge doth but pick 
Bare samples: Wisdom pounds them for the sick. 
Knowledge, when Wisdom is too weak to guide her, 


Is like a headstrong horse that throws the rider.” 
F, Quarles, 
95. Does but encumber, &e. : 


“But knowledge is a food, and needs no Jess 
Her temperance oyer appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain ; 
Oppresses else with surfvit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind.” 
Par. Lost, vii, 126. 


98. Zalismans and spells: That is, books often exert a deceptive and 
injurious influence upon the unthinking, undiscerning reader in the waya 
described. ; 

“The word talisman, from the Arabic noun telesm, signifying an astro- 
logical wonder, or effect of the stars, is often applied to a figure cut in 
metal, stone, &c., supposed to have been made with particular ceremonies, 
and under particular astrological circumstances, and to possess various 
virtues, but chiefly that of averting disease or violent death from the 
wearer, In a more general sense, any portable object endowed with 


LeF 
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By which the magic art of shrewder wits 

Hold an unthinking multitude enthrall’d. 100 
Some to the fascination of a name, 

Surrender judgment hood-wink’d. Some the style 
Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 

Of error leads them, by a tune entranced. 

While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 105 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 

And swallowing, therefore, without pause or choice, 

The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 

But trees, and rivulets whose rapid course 

Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer, 110 


imaginary influence in controlling evil spirits, &c., has been so desig- 
nated.” —Brande. 

“The talismans of Samothrace, so famous of old, were pieces of iron 
formed into certain images, and set in rings. These were esteemed pre- 
servatives against all kinds of evils. There were likewise talismans taken 
from vegetables and from minerals.”—London Encyc. 

“A spell is any form of words, written or spoken, supposed to be en- 
dowed with magical virtues. This superstition seems common to every 


race of man; but it was more peculiarly prevalent among the ancients. 
The lines of Horace: 


‘Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Possis, &c., 


probably refer to the belief in the efficacy of magical words in alleviating 
pain and disease.”—-Brande. 


“This, gather’d in the planetary hour, 
With noxious weeds, and spelled with words of power, 
Dire stepdames in the magic bowl infuse.” Dryden. 


101. Fascination of a name : 


“What woeful stuff this madrigal would be, 
In some staryed, hackney’d sonneteer, or me! 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the style refines !” 


Pope. Essay on Orit, 418, 
102. Some the style, de. : 
“ Others for language all their care express, 
And value books, as women men, for dress: 


Their praise is still—the style is excellent; 
The sense they humbly take upon content.” Ib, 805, 


“ Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire.” Ib. 340, 
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And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs, 

And lanes in which the primrose ere her time 

Peeps through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root 
Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and truth, 

Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 115 
By slow solicitation, seize at once 

The roving thought, and fix it on themselves, 


OUR FAMILIARITY WITH THE COURSE OF NATURE MAKES IT 
APPEAR LESS WONDERFUL THAN IT IS. 


What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year, 
And all in sight of inattentive man? 120 
Familiar with the effect, we slight the cause, 

And in the constancy of Nature’s course, 

The regular return of genial months, 

And renovation of a faded world, 

See naught to wonder at. Should God again, 125 
As once in Gibeon, interrupt the race 


» 


Of the undeviating and punctual sun, 

How would the world admire! But speaks it less 

An agency divine, to make him know 

His moment when to sink and when to rise, 130 
Age after age, than to arrest his course ? 

All we behold is miracle ; but seen 

So duly, all is miracle in vain. 

Where now the vital energy, that moved 


t36. As once in Gibeon: “Then said Joshua in the sight of Israel, 


‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. . . . The sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole, day.” 
(Joshua x. 12, 13.) 
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While summer was, the pure and subtle lymph 135 
Through the imperceptible meandering veins 

Of leaf and flower? It sleeps; and the icy touch 

Of unprolific winter has impress’d 

A cold stagnation on the intestine tide. 


THE TRANSFORMATION THAT SPRING EFFECTS IN SHRUBBERY. 


But let-the months go round, a few short months, 140) 
And all shall be restored. These naked shoots, 

Barren as lances, among which the wind 

Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 

And, more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 145 
Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 
Then each in its peculiar honors clad, 

Shall publish even to the distant eye 

Its family and tribe. Laburnum, rich 

In streaming gold’; syringa, ivory pure ; 150 
The scentless and the scented rose ; this red 


“ “ 


141. And all shall be reslored : 


“Yet bear up awhile, 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evilis no more: 
The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 
And one. unbounded spring encircle all.” 
Thomson. Winter. 


149. Laburnum: “A tree of the genus cytisus. This species (the 
large deciduous cytisus) has a large upright tree-stem, branching into a 
full spreading head, twenty or thirty feet high, having smooth greenish 
branches, oblong oval entire leaves, growing by threes on long slender 
foot-stalks; and from the sides of all the branches numerous yellow 
flowers collecting into long spikes, hanging loosely downward, and appear 
ing in May.”——London Eneye. 

150. Syringa: “The lilac or pipe-tree, of which there are three spe 
cies:—1. The Persian lilac, which was cultivated in Britain about 1658, 
or earlier. 2. The hanging lilac, a native of Japan. 3. The common — 
lilac, originally a native of Persia, distinguished by oval heart-shaped 
leaves, was cultivated in Britain about 1597.”—Jb. ERPS GireORD 


ne 
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And of a humbler growth, the other tall, 
And throwing up into the darkest gloom _ 
Of neighboring cypress, or more sable yew, 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf, 155 
That the wind severs from the broken wave; 
The lilac, various in array, now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 

With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 160 
Which hue she most approved, she chose them all; 
Copious of flowers, the woodbine, pale and wan, 

But well compensating her sickly looks : 

With never cloying odors, early and late ; 

Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm . 165 
Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender rods, 

That scarce a leaf appears; mezereon, too, 

Though leafless, well attired and thick beset 

With blushing wreaths, investing every spray ; 

Althzea with the purple eye; the broom 170 


152. The other tall ; The guelder rose. 

165. Hypericum: “St. John’s-wort. Of this genus there are more than 
eighty species, most of them hardy, deciduous shrubs, and under-shrubby 
plants, adorned with oblong and oval purple foliage, and pentapetalous 
yellow flowers in clusters.”—London Kncye. 

167. Mezerzon: “An Arabic name for Daphne or spurge laurel. It is 
a low deciduous shrub, a native of Germany. Of this elegant plant there 
are four varieties—Ist, the white; 2d, the pale red; 3d, the crimson ; 
and 4th, the purple flowering. They are of low growth, seldom arising 
to more than three or four feet in height. In Hngland, they bloom in 
January or February, when few trees, especially of the shrubby tribe, 
present their honors. Each twig has the appearance of a spike of flowers 
of the most consummate lustre; and, whether beheld near or at a dis- 
tance, it has a most enchanting appearance, and the air is perfumed with 
their odors to a considerable distance. Besides the beauty of the leaves, 
which come out after the flowers are fallen, and which are of a pleasant 
green color and an oblong figure, it will be full of red berries in June, 
which continue growing till the autumn. The bark of the root is very 
acrimonious, and highly medicinal.” —J6. 

170. Althea: Marsh-mallow. Reference is here probably made to the 
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Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy’d, - 

Her blossoms; and luxuriant above all 

The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 

The deep dark green of whose unvarnish’d leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 175 
The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars.— 

These have been, and these shall be in their day, 

And all this uniform uncolor’d scene 

Shall_be dismantled of its fleecy load, 

And flush into variety again. 180 
From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 

Is Nature’s progress, when she lectures man 

In heavenly truth; evincing, as she makes 

The grand transition, that there lives and works 


Althea frutex, or Syrian mallow. “It rises with shrubby stalks to the 
height of eight or ten feet, sending out many woody branches covered 
with a smooth gray bark, garnished with oval spear-shaped leaves, whose 
upper parts are divided into three lobes. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the stalk at every joint of the same year’s shoot. They are 
large, and shaped like those of the mallow, having five large roundish 
petals which join at their base, spreading open at the top in the shape of 
an open bell, These appear in August, and sometimes there will be a 
succession of flowers till September. There are four or five varieties, 
differing in the color of their flowers. The most common has pale purple 
flowers, with dark bottoms; another has bright purple flowers, with black 
bottoms ; a third has white flowers, with purple bottoms; and a fourth 
variegated flowers, with dark bottoms.”—J6. 

170. “ The broom, or dyer’s weed (Genista tinctoria), rises with shrubby 
stalks three feet high, garnished with spear-shaped leaves, placed alter- 
nate, and terminated by several spikes of yellow flowers, succeeded by 
pods. The branches are used by dyers for giving a yellow color, from 
whence it is called dyer’s broom.”—J6. 

113. The jasmine : “ Of this shrub there are several varieties. The most 
sweet-scented Indian jessamine has a shrubby upright stalk, branching 
erect, without supports, six or eight feet high, with bright yellow flowers 
in bunches from the ends of the branches; flowering from July to Octo- 
ber, and emitting a most fragrant odor.”—J6, 

184. The grand transition : 


* Builds life on death, on change duration founds.” 
Pope. Third Moral Hesay, 167. 
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A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 185 
The beauties of the wilderness are his, 

That make so gay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms 

That cultivation glories in, are his. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 190 
And marshals all the order of the year ; 

He marks the bounds, which winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 

Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 195 
And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 


A MISTAKE CONCERNING THE COURSE OF NATURE CORRECTED. 


Some say that in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
The infant elements received a law 200 
From which they swerved not since. That under force 


185. That soul is God: Let not the statement here be confounded with 
the Pagan or Pantheistic doctrine of the Anima Mundi, or soul of the world. 
Some of the ancient philosophers held the universe to be one immense 
animal, of which the incorporeal soul was properly their god, and the heay- 
ens and earth the body of that god; while others held but one substance, 
partly active, partly passive, and therefore looked upon the visible uni- 
verse as the only Numen, Aristotle held that God and matter are co- 
eternal; and that there is some such union between them as subsists be- 
tween the bodies and souls of men. This impious doctrine, that all 
things are God, and that there is but one substance, was revived in mod- 
ern times by Spinosa, an apostate Jew.— London Hncye. 

All that Cowper means in this passage obviously is, that the creative 
and sustaining energy of God is constantly exerted in every part of the 
universe. This sentiment is conveyed with surprising beauty of language 
by Thomson, in his hymn, following the “Seasons.” See the notes upon 
it in my edition of Thomson. In the following admirable paragraph, also, 
the ever-present and creative genius of God is most poetically and phi- 
losophically portrayed by Cowper. 
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Of that controlling ordinance they move, 

And need not His immediate hand who first 

Prescribed their course, to regulate it now. 

Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 205 
The encumbrance of his own concerns, and spare 

The great Artificer of all that moves 

The stress of a continual act, the pain 

Of unremitted vigilance and care, 

As too laborious and severe a task. 210 
So man, the moth, is not afraid, it seems, 

To span omnipotence, and measure might 

That knows no measure, by the scanty rule 

And standard of his own, that is to-day, 

And is not ere to-morrow’s sun go down. 215 
But how should matter occupy a charge, 

Dull as it is, and satisfy a law 

So vast in its demands, unless impell’d 

To ceaseless service by a ceaseless force, 

And under pressure of some conscious cause ? 220 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 

Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 

Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God. He feeds the secret fire, 

By which the mighty process is maintain’d, 225 
Who sleeps not, is not weary ; in whose sight 

Slow circling ages are as transient days; 

Whose work is without labor ; whose designs 

No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts ; 

And whose beneficence no charge exhausts. 230 
Him blind antiquity profaned, not served, 

With self-taught rites, and under various names, 


231-288. In these lines a most concise yet interesting view is presented 
of the Pagan theology, so far as relates to the BoGMir productions of the 


earth; to which succeeds an exquisite delineation of the Christian in con- 
tradiction of it. 
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Female and male, Pomona, Pales, Pan, 

And Flora, and Vertumnus ; peopling earth 

With tutelary goddesses and gods, 235 
That were not ; and commending as they would 

To each some province, garden, field, or grove. 

But all are under One. One spirit—His 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows— 

Rules universal nature. Not a flower 240 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 

Of his unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 

In grains as countless as the seaside sands, 245 
The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 

Happy who walks with him! whom what he finds 

Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 

Of what he views of beautiful or grand 

In nature, from the broad majestic oak 250 


233-4. Pomona: The female guardian deity of orchards and gardens : 
Vertumnus was the male deity of the same objects. Pales was the god- 
dess of shepherds, to whom milk and honey were offered to secure her 
protection for them and their flocks from wild beasts and contagious dis- 
eases. Pan was the god of hunters and shepherds, and presided over 
rural exercises. Hora was the goddess of flowers. 

235-6. Gods that were not: In contrast to the Pagan mythology, a spe- 
cimen of which is given above, how refreshing to read such a statement as 
the great apostle ade to the Corinthian converts from Paganism; “ As 
concerning therefore the eating of those things that are offered in sacrifice 
unto idols, we know that an iol is nothing in the world, and that there is 
none other God but one: for though there be that are called gods, wheth- 
er in heaven or in earth (as there be gods many and lords many), but to 
us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him.” 

240. Rules universal nature: Thus Christ says concerning himsvlf, just 
before he left the earth: “ All power is giyen unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” The apostle Paul declares that He upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power—that by Him all things consist—that by Him are all 
things and for Him are all things—and that every tongue shall confess 
that Jesus seat is Lord, : 


"Sih 
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To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 

His presence, who made all so fair, perceived, 

Makes all still fairer. As with him no scene 

Is dreary, so with him all seasons please. 255 
Though winter had been none, had man been true, 

And earth be punish’d for its tenant’s sake, 

Yet not in vengeance ; as this smiling sky, 

So soon succeeding such an angry night, 

And these dissolving snows, and this clear stream 260 
Recovering fast its liquid music, prove. 


CERTAIN FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS DENOUNCED. 


Who, then, that has a mind well strung and tuned 
To contemplation, and within his reach 
A scene so friendly to his favorite task, 
Would waste attention at the checker’d board, 265 
His host of wooden warriors to and fro 
Marching and countermarching, with an eye 
As fix’d as marble, with a forehead ridged 
And furrow’d into storms, and with a hand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 270 
In balance on his conduct of a pin? 
Nor envies he aught more their idle sport, 


255. All seasons please : 
“With thee conversing I forget all time, 
All seasons and their change all please alike.” 


® Par. Lost, iv. 637. 


260. Dissolving snows : 


“ Dissolving snows in livid torrents lost.” 
Thomson. Spring, 16. 
265. Checker'd board: 


“Turpe est difficiles habere nugas.”’ Martial, 


271. Of a pin: “ Or if he (Alexander) played at chess, what string of 
his soul was not touched by this idle and childish game! I hate and 
avoid it because it is not play enough: it is too grave and serious a diver- 
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Who pant with application misapplied 

To trivial toys, and, pushing ivory balls 

Across a velvet level, feel a joy 275 
Akin to rapture, when the bauble finds 

Its destined goal, of difficult access. 

Nor deems he wiser him, who gives his noon 

To Miss, the mercer’s plague, from shop to shop 
Wandering, and littering with unfolded silks 280 
The polish’d counter, and approving none, 

Or promising with smiles to call again. 

Nor him, who by his vanity seduced, 

And soothed into a dream that he discerns 

The difference of a Guido from a daub, 285 
Frequents the crowded auction. Station’d there 

As duly as the Langford of the show, 

With glass at eye, and catalogue in hand, 

And tongue accomplish’d in the fulsome cant 

And pedantry that coxcombs learn with ease, 290 
Oft as the price-deciding hammer falls, 

He notes it in his book, then raps his box, 

Swears ’tis a bargain, rails at his hard fate, 

That he has let it pass—but never bids ! 


sion, and I am ashamed to lay out as much thought and study upon that 
as would serve to much better uses.”—Montaigne (Cotton’s), i. 50. 

The game of chess is pronounced childish, not because a feeble intellect 
is competent to perform it successfully, but because it wastes time to no 
better purpose than the plays of childhood. It furnishes indeed occasion 
for most vigorous application of mind, but the results are incomparably 
less valuable than those which might have been attained by far less in- 
tensity of mental application in some other direction. 

285. Of a Guido: That is, of a production of Guido, a celebrated Ital- 
ian painter, born in 1595, at Bologna. He died in 1642, having secured a 
high admiration for the peculiar style of painting which he originated. 
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ANIMALS HAPPY——-A DELIGHTFUL SIGHT. 


Here unmolested, through whatever sign 295 
The sun proceeds, I wander. Neither mist, 
Nor freezing sky nor sultry, checking me, 
Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy. 
E’en in the spring and playtime of the year, 
That calls the unwonted villager abroad 300 
With all her little ones, a sportive train, 
To gather king-cups in the yellow mead, 
And prink their hair with daisies, or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook— 
These shades are all my own. The timorous hare, 305 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest, 
Scarce shuns me; and the stock-dove, unalarm’d, 
Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor suspends 
His long love ditty for my near approach. 
Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm, 310 
That age or injury has hollow’d deep, 
Where, on his bed of wool and matted leaves, 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth, 
To frisk a while, and bask in the warm sun, 
The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play ; 315 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird, 
Ascends the neighboring beech ; there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 
vith ul the prettiness of feign’d alarm, 
And anger insignificantly fierce. 820 
The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 825 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 
The bounding fawn, that darts across the glade 
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When none pursues, through mere delight of heart 
And spirits buoyant with excess of glee ; 
The horse as wanton, and almost as fleet, 330 
That skims the spacious meadow at full:speed, 
Then stops, and snorts, and, throwing high his heels, 
Starts to the voluntary race. again ; 
The very kine that gambol at high noon, 
The total herd receiving first from one, 335 
That leads the dance, a summons to be gay, 
Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouth 
Their efforts, yet resolved, with one consent, 
To give such act and utterance as they may 
To ecstasy too big to be suppress’d— 340 
These, and a thousand images of bliss, 
With which kind Nature graces every scene, 
Where cruel man defeats not her design, 
Impart to the benevolent, who wish 
All that are capable of pleasure pleased, 345 
A far superior happiness to theirs, 
The comfort of a reasonable joy. 


THE ORIGIN OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Man scarce had risen, obedient to His call 
Who form’d him from the dust, his future grave, 
When he was crown’d as never king was since. 850 
God set the diadem upon his head, 
And angel choirs attended. Wondering stood 
The new-made monarch, while before him pass’d, 
All happy, and all perfect in their kind, 
The creatures, summon’d from their various haunts, 855 
To see their sovereign, and confess his sway. 
Vast was his empire, absolute his power, 
Or bounded only by a law, whose force 
’T was his sublimest privilege to feel 
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And own—the law of universal love. 

He ruled with meekness, they obey’d with joy. 
No cruel purpose lurk’d within his heart, 

And no distrust of his intent in theirs. 

So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 

Where kindness on his part who ruled the whole, 
Begat a tranquil confidence in all, 

And fear as yet was not, nor cause for fear. 
But sin marr’d all; and the revolt of man, 
That source of evils not exhausted yet, 

Was punish’d with revolt of his from him. 
Garden of God, how terrible the change 


Thy groves and lawns then witness’d! Every heart, 


Each animal, of every name, conceived 

A jealousy and an instinctive fear, 

And, conscious of some danger, either fled 
Precipitate the loathed abode of man, 

Or growl’d defiance in such angry sort, 

As taught him too to tremble in his turn. 
Thus harmony and family accord 

Were driven from Paradise ; and in that hour 
The seeds of cruelty, that since have swell’d 
To such gigantic and enormous growth, 
Were sown in human nature’s fruitful soil. 
Hence date the persecution and the pain, 
That man inflicts on all inferior kinds, 
Regardless of their plaints. To make him sport, 
To gratify the phrensy of his wrath, 

Or his base gluttony, are causes good 

And just in his account, why bird and beast 
Should suffer torture, and the streams be dyed 
With blood of their inhabitants impaled. 
Earth groans beneath the burden of a war 
Waged with defenceless innocence, while he, 
Not satisfied to prey on all around, 
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Adds tenfold bitterness to death by pangs 395 
Needless, and first torments ere he devours. 

Now happiest they that occupy the scenes 

The most remote from his abhorr’d resort, 

Whom once, as delegate of God on earth, 

They fear’d, and as his perfect image, loved. 400 
The wilderness is theirs, with all its caves, 

Its hollow glens, its thickets, and its plains, 

Unvisited by man. There they are free, 

And how] and roar as likes them, uncontroll’d ; 

Nor ask his leave to slumber or to play. 405 
Woe to the tyrant, if he dare intrude 

Within the confines of their wild domain: 

The lion tells him—I am monarch here— 

And if he spare him, spares him on the terms 

Of royal mercy, and through generous scorn 410 
To rend a victim trembling at his foot. 

In measure, as by force of instinct drawn, 

Or by necessity constrain’d, they live 

Dependent upon man; those in his fields, 

These at his crib, and some beneath his roof, 415 
They prove too often at how dear a rate 

He sells protection—Witness at his foot 

The spaniel dying for some venial fault 

Under dissection of the knotted scourge ; 

Witness the patient ox, with stripes and yells 420 
Driven to the slaughter, goaded, as he runs, 

To madness; while the savage at his heels 

Laughs at the frantic sufferer’s fury, spent 

Upon the guiltless passenger o’erthrown. 

He too is witness, noblest of the train 425 


404, As likes them: As pleases them. 


“There let them learn, as “es them to despise 
God and Messiah.” Par, Lost, 


“ He shall dwell where it “iketh him best.” Dsut, 
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That wait on man, the flight-performing horse ; 
With unsuspecting readiness he takes 
His murderer on his back, and, push’d all day 
With bleeding sides and flanks that heave for life, 


To the far-distant goal arrives and dies. 430 


So little mercy shows who needs so much! 

Does law, so jealous in the cause of man, 

Denounce no doom on the delinquent? None. 

He lives, and o’er his brimming beaker boasts 

(As if .barbarity were high desert) 435 
The inglorious feat, and clamorous in praise 

Of the poor brute, seems wisely to suppose 

The honors of his matchless horse his own. 

But many a crime, deem’d innocent on earth, 

Is register’'d in Heaven; and these no doubt, 440 
Have each their record, with a curse annex’d. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never. When he charged the Jew 

To assist his foe’s down-fallen beast to rise; 

And when the bush-exploring boy, that seized 445 
The young, to let the parent bird go free ; 

Proved he not plainly, that his meaner works 


434, Beaker: This term, being applied to whatever is pointed, was 
given to wine-cups haying a spout. 


“ And into pikes and musqueteers 


Stampt beakers, cups, and porringers.” Hudibraa. a 


“With dulcet beverage this the beaker crown’d, 
Fair in the midst with gilded cups around.” 
Pope. Odyssey. 

443-446. When he charged the Jew, &e.: “Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ass or his ox fall down by the way, and hide thyself from them : 
thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again.” 
~ “Tf a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way in any tree, or on 
the ground, whether they be young ones, or eggs, and the dam sitting 
upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou: shalt not take the dam with the 
young ; but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, and take the young to 
thee ; that, it may be well with thee, and that thou mayst prolong thy 
days.” — Deut. xxii. 4, 6, 7. 
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Pa) 
= el ~ Are yet his care, and have an ‘interest all, 
All, in the universal Father’s love? 
On Noah, and in him on all mankind, 
The charter was conferr’d by which we hold 
ee The flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
i O’er all we feed on power of life and death. 
But read the instrument, and mark it well : 
The oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there. Feed then, and yield 
Thanks for thy food. Carnivorous, through sin, 
Feed on the slain, but spare the living brute ! 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS PROHIBITED IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


The Governor of all, himself to all 

So bountiful, in whose attentive ear 

The unfledged raven and the lion’s whelp 

Plead not in vain for pity on the pangs 

Of hunger unassuaged, has interposed, 

Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 

The injurious trampler upon Nature’s law, 

That claims forbearance even for a brute. 

He hates the hardness of a Balaam’s heart ; 

And, prophet as he was, he might not strike 

The blameless animal, without rebuke, 
On which he rode. Her opportune offence 
Saved him, or the unrelenting seer had died. 


460 


465 


470 


a 451. The charter, &e.: “Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 


for you: even as the green herb have I given you all things.’—G@en. ix. 3. 
461. The unfledged raven, &e.: “ Who provideth for the raven his food? 


When his young anes ery to God they wander for lack of meat. 


Wilt 


thou hunt the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite of the young lions ?” 
Job, xxxviii. 39,41. “The young lions roar after their prey, and seek 


their meat from God.” Psalm civ. 21. 


468. He might not strike, &c.: The singular incident alluded to is re- 


corded in Numbers, xxii. 21-34. 
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He sees that human equity is slack 

To interfere, though in so just a cause, 

And makes the task his own: inspiring dumb 

And helpless victims with a sense so keen ; 475 
Of injury, with such knowledge of their strength, 

And such sagacity to take revenge, 

That oft the beast has seem’d to judge the man. 

An ancient, not a legendary tale, 

By one of sound intelligence rehearsed 480 
(If such who plead for Providence may seem 

In modern eyes), shall make the doctrine clear. 


ILLUSTRATIVE TALE. 


Where England, stretch’d towards the setting sun, 
Narrow and long, o’erlooks the western wave, 
Dwelt young Misagathus; a scorner he 485 
Of God and goodness, atheist in ostent, 
Vicious in act, in temper savage-fierce, 
He journey’d; and his chance was, as he went, 
To join a traveller, of far different note, 
Evander famed for piety, for years 490 
Deserving honor, but for wisdom more. 
Fame had not left the venerable man 
A stranger to the manners of the youth, 
Whose face, too, was familiar to his view. 
Their way was on the margin of the land, 495 
O’er the green summit of the rocks, whose base 
Beats back the roaring surge, scarce heard so high. 
The charity that warm’d his heart, was moved 


485. Misagathus : This name (from the Greek) signifies a hater of good. 
486. Atheist in ostent : That is, in pretence, in outward show, or boast 
497, The roaring surge : ; 
“The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” King Lear, iy. 6, 
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At sight of the man-monster. With a smile 
Gentle and affable, and full of grace, 

As fearful of offending whom he wish’d 

Much to persuade, he plied his ear with truths 
Not hardly thunder’d forth, or rudely press’d, 
But, like his purpose, gracious, kind, and sweet. 
“And dost thou dream,” the impenetrable man 
Exclaim’d, “that me the lullabies of age, 

And fantasies of dotards, such as thou, 

Can cheat, or move a moment’s fear in me? 
Mark now the proof I give thee, that the brave 
Need no such aids as superstition lends 

To steel their hearts against the dread of death.” 
He spoke, and to the precipice at hand 

Push’d with a madman’s fury. Fancy shrinks, 
And the blood thrills and curdles at the thought 
Of such a gulf as he design’d his grave. 

But though the felon on his back could dare 
The dreadful leap, more rational, his steed 
Declined the death, and wheeling swiftly round, 
Or ere his hoof had press’d the crumbling verge, 
Baffled his rider, saved against his will. 

The phrensy of the brain may be redress’d 

By medicine well applied, but without grace 
The heart’s insanity admits no cure. 

Enraged the more, by what might have reform’d 
His horrible intent, again he sought 

Destruction, with a zeal to be destroy’d, 

With sounding whip, and rowels dyed in blood, 
But still m vain. The Providence that meant 

A longer date to the far nobler beast, 

Spared yet again the ignobler for his sake. 

And now, his prowess proved, and his sincere 
Incurable obduracy evinced, 
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His rage grew cool, and, pleased perhaps to have earn’d 
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So cheaply, the renown of that attempt, 

With looks of some complacence he resumed 535 
His road, deriding much the blank amaze 

Of good Evander, still where he was left 

Fix’d motionless, and petrified with dread. 

So on they fared. Discourse on other themes 

Ensuing seem’d to obliterate the past ; 540 
And tamer far for so much fury shown, 

(As is the course of rash and fiery men,) 

The rude companion smil’d, as if transform’d. 

But ’twas a transient calm. A storm was near, 

An unsuspected storm. His hour was come. 545 
The impious challenger of Power divine 

Was now to learn, that Heaven, though slow to wrath, 

Is never with impunity defied. 

His horse, as he had caught his master’s mood, 

Snorting, and starting into sudden rage, 550 
Unbidden, and not now to be controll’d, 

Rush’d to the cliff, and, having reach’d it, stood. 

At once the shock unseated him: he flew 

Sheer o’er the craggy barrier; and immersed 

Deep in the flood, found, when he sought it not, 555 
The death he had deserved, and died alone. 

So God wrought double justice ; made the fool 

The victim of his own tremendous choice, 

And taught a brute the way to safe revenge. 


THE LINE DRAWN BETWEEN THE LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL 
DESTRUCTION OF ANIMALS, 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 560 
(Though graced with polish’d manners and fine sense, 


560-7. 588-607. I would not, de.: “The exquisite sensibility of Cow- 
per, and the real goodness of his disposition, with his entire abhorrence of ~ 
cruelty, whether practised by man towards his own species, or towards 
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Yet wanting: sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 
A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, the aleove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die: 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so when, held within their proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 
There they are privileged ; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs the economy of Nature’s realm, 

Who, when she form’d, design’d them an abode, 
The sum is this: If man’s convenience, health, 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all—the meanest things that are— 
As free to live,-and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 
Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
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any part of the Creator’s works, are evinced in these passages.”’—T7, 
Taylor. 


570. .A visitor unwelcome : 


“Other creature here, 
Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none.” 


Par, Lost, iv. 703. 


“Chase from all my bounds 
Each thing impure or noxious. Enter in, 
O stranger, undismayed. Nor bear nor toad 


Here lurks.” Akenside. Inscription for a Grotto. 
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To love it too. The spring time of our years 

Is soon dishonor’d and defiled in most 590 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. — But, alas! none sooner shoots, 

If unrestrain’d, into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, most devilish of them all. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 595 
And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty man ; 

And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn. 600 


THE GOOD AND USEFUL PROPERTIES OF ANIMALS WORTHY 
OF ENCOMIUM. 


Distinguish’d much by reason, and still more 
By our capacity of grace divine, 
From creatures, that exist but for our sake, 
Which having served us, perish, we are held 
Accountable ; and God some future day 605 
Will reckon with us roundly for the abuse 
Of what he deems no mean nor trivial trust. 
Superior as we are, they yet depend 
Not more on human help than we on theirs. 
Their strength, or speed, or vigilance, were given 610 
In aid of our defects. In some are found 
Such teachable and apprehensive parts, 
That man’s attainments in his own concerns, 
Match’d with the expertness of the brutes in theirs, 
Are ofttimes vanquish’d and thrown far behind. 615 
Some show that nice sagacity of smell, - 
And read with such discernment, in the port 
And figure of the man, his secret aim, 
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That oft we owe our safety to a skill 

We could not teach, and must despair to learn. 620 
But learn we might, if not too proud ‘to stoop 

To quadruped instructors, many a good 

And useful quality, and virtue too, 

Rarely exemplified among ourselves ;— 

Attachment never to be weaned, or changed 625 
By any change of fortune; proof alike 

Against unkindness, absence, and neglect ; 

Fidelity, that neither bribe nor threat. 

Can move or warp; and gratitude for small 

And trivial favors, lasting as the life, 630 
And glistening even in the dying eye. 

Man praises man. Desert in arts or arms 

Wins public honor; and ten thousand sit 

Patiently present at a sacred song, 

Commemoration-mad ; content to hear 635 
(O wonderful effect of music’s power !) 

Messiah’s eulogy for Handel’s sake! 


619-20. To a skill, &e. : 
“Tn their looks 


Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears.” 
Par. Lost, ix. 558, 


“On sculls that cannot teach, and will not learn.” Book ii. 394, 


631. For Handel’s sake: George Frederick Handel, one of the most re- 
markable and eminent composers and masters of music, was born in 
Halle, Upper Saxony, in 1684, and died at London in 1759, his remains 
being honorably interred in Westminster Abbey. 

The precocity of his musical genius is equally remarkable with the 
extraordinary maturity, vigor, and sublimity to which it subsequently at- 
tained. When a small child, he amused himself with instruments; and at 
seven years of age, without instruction, he had made great proficiency. 
At nine years of age, in the occasional absence of the organist, he played 
the organ of the Cathedral in the church service, and even composed 
pieces, for voice and instrument, for church service, one every week for 
three years. At fourteen he surpassed his instructor, was sent to Berlin, 
honored and patronized by King Frederick L. of Prussia, entered upon a 
brilliant career in opera music, both as a performer and composer, gained 
laurels in Italy, for several years, as well as in Prussia, and finally settled 
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But less, methinks, than sacrilege might serve— 

(For was it less? What heathen would have dared 

To strip Jove’s statue of his oaken wreath, - 640 
And hang it up in honor of a man?) 

Much less might serve, when all that we design 

Is but to gratify an itching ear, 

And give the day to a musician’s praise. ; 
Remember Handel? Who, that was not born 645 
Deaf as the dead to harmony, forgets, 

Or can, the more than Homer of his age? 

Yes—we remember him; and while we praise 

A talent so divine, remember too y, 

.That His most holy book from arhom it came, AA PbReB SO 
Was never meant, was never used before, ; 
To buckram out the memory of a man. 

But hush !—the Muse perhaps is too severe, 


in London, where he introduced a new and splendid era in both secular 
and sacred compositions, under the patronage and applause of the court 
and nobility. The most exorbitant sums of money were paid him for his 
musical services and compositions fora long series of years. 

In the establishment and maintenance of a musical academy in London, 
he sustained, for several years, a most powerful and embittered opposition 
from two eminent Italian masters of opera music; and though to Handel 
the superiority was conceded by good judges, yet his popularity in that 
line finally yielded. Upon this dispute Dean Swift composed the fol- 
lowing epigram : 

“Some say the Signior Buenoncini, 
Compared to Handel, ’s a mere ninny : 
Others do swear that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold the candle. 


Strange that such high contests should be, 
~ *Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee,.” 


It was this decline of Handel's opera, probably, that led him to origi- 
nate the oratorio style of music in England, which at first did not sueceed, 
being regarded as a profanation of sacred language. But the oratorio of 
the Messiah, which Cowper alludes to, gained him great public favor and 
regard. (See London Encyc.) 

652. Zo buckram out, &e.: To give form, prominence, or stability to the 
memory of a man. I cannot find another instance in which buckram is 
used as a verb. Webster gives it no place or mention as a verb. 


~ 
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And with a gravity beyond the size 

And measure of the offence, rebukes a deed 655 
Less impious than absurd, and owing more 

To want of Judgment than to wrong design : 

So in the chapel of old Ely House, 

When wandering Charles, who meant to be the third, 

Had fled from William, and the news was fresh, 660 
The simple clerk, but loyal, did announce, 

And eke did sone right merrily, two staves, Ye agn 


659. Wandering Charles, &.: Charles, the young Pretender, grandson 
of James IJ. of England. In the reign of George II. he excited a rebel- 
lion in England and Scotland with a view to recover his ancestral throne. 
For several months after his defeat at Culloden, whence he fled from Wit- 
liam (Duke of Cumberland), commander of the royal forces, he was 
obliged to wander in the highlands of Scotland, in every form of disguise, 
and in the greatest want of every comfort, and at every hazard of being 
captured by innumerable pursuers, stimulated by the offer of an exorbitant 
reward for his apprehension. His adventures and hair-breadth escapes 
were quite remarkable. 

For the space of five months (says Robert Simpson, in his History of 
Scotland) Charles was surrounded by armed troops, that chased him from 
hill to dale, from rock to cavern, and from shore to shore. Sometimes he 
lurked in caves and cottages, without attendants, or any other support 
than the food which the poorest peasant could supply. Sometimes he was 
rowed in fishing-boats from isle to isle among the Hebrides, and often in — 
sight of his pursuers. For some days he appeared in female attire, and 
even passed through the midst of his enemies unknown. | To the kind- 
ness and zealous loyalty of Miss Flora Macdonald, who risked her own 
safety to protect and guide the fugitive prince in his wanderings, he was 
more than once indebted for his life. Learning that his: disguise was dis- 
covered, he assumed the habit of a mountaineer, and wandered about 
among the woods and heaths with a matted beard and squalid looks, ex- 
posed to hunger, thirst, and weariness, which greatly impaired his consti- 
tution. During this period he was obliged to trust his life to the fidelity 
of above fifty individuals, who ministered to his necessities with unremit- 
ting zeal, and, although they knew that a price of thirty thousand pounds 
was set upon his head, scorned to betray him. At length, on the 20th 
of September, 1746, he embarked on board a privateer, accompanied by 
Cameron of Lochiel, with a few other exiles; and, after passing through a 
British squadron in a fog, arrived in safety on the coast of Bretagne, in 
France. 

662. Hke: Also. 
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Sung to the praise and glory of King George ! 

—Man praises man ; and Garrick’s memory next, 
When time hath somewhat mellow’d it, and made 665 
The idol of our worship while he lived 

The God of our idolatry once more, 

Shall have its altar; and the world shall go 

In pilgrimage to bow before his shrine. 

The theatre too small, shall suffocate 670 
Its squeezed contents, and more than it admits 

Shall sigh at their exclusion, and return 

Ungratified ; for there some noble lord 

Shall stuff his shoulders with King Richard’s bunch, 

Or wrap himself in Hamlet’s inky cloak, 675 
And strut, and storm, and straddle, stamp, and stare, 

To show the world how Garrick did not act. 

For Garrick was a worshipper himself ; 

He drew the liturgy, and framed the rites 

And solemn ceremonial of the day, 680 
And call’d the world to worship on the banks 

Of Avon, famed in song. Ah, pleasant proof 

That piety has still in human hearts 

Some place, a spark or two not yet extinct. 

The mulberry-tree was hung with blooming wreaths; 685 
The mulberry-tree stood centre of the dance ; 

The mulberry-tree was hymn’d with dulcet airs; 


664. Garrick : An eminent English actor both in tragedy and comedy. 
He had been the pupil of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with whom he went to 
London to establish himself. He acquired remarkable popularity, and 
contributed greatly to the improvement and respectability of the drama. 
He was born in 1716 and died in 1779. 

678. A worshipper himself: That is, of Shakspeare, as evinced in a 
great festival called the “ Jubilee Festival’ of 1769, which he suggested, 
and chiefly contributed to accomplish. He was master of the imposing 
ceremonies in honor of the great Bard of Avon—as Cowper now proceeds 
to relate, 679-682. 

685-890. The mulberry-tree: This tree has acquired no small celebrity 
having been planted by the poet himself in his own garden, and for many 
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And from his touchwood trunk the mulberry-tree 

Supplied such relics as devotion holds 

Still sacred, and preserves with pious care. 690 
So.’twas a hallow’d time: decorum reign’d, 


years, on this account, was a prominent attraction to those who went to 
visit the residence and grounds of Shakspeare. About the middle of the 
last century (says Hugh Miller) the house and grounds were purchased 
by the Rev. Francis Gastrall—a nervous, useless, ill-conditioned man, 
much troubled by a bad stomach and an unhappy temper. The poet’s 
aulberry-tree had become ere uow an object of interest; and his Rever- 
ence, to get rid of the plague of visitors, cut it down and chopped it into 
faggots. The enraged people of the town threw stones and broke his 
Reverence’s windows ; and then, to spite them still more, and to get rid 
of a poor-rate assessment to boot, he pulled down the poet’s house. And 
so his Reverence’s name shares, in consequence, in the celebrity of that 
of Shakspeare,—“ pursues the triumph and partakes the gale.” 

The wood of this famous tree was sold to a carpenter, and by him con- 
verted into small ornamental fabrics, which were distributed widely 
among persons of distinction, and valued much— 

“Such relies as devotion holds 
Still sacred, and preseryes with pious care,” 

Hugh Miller, having visited the Shakspeare grounds, well remarks :— 
*How would this master of human nature have judged of the homage 
that has been paid him for these two centuries? and what would have 
been his theory of ‘hero worship? Many a bygone service of this in- 
verted religion has Stratford-on-Avon witnessed. The jubilee devised by 
Garrick had no doubt much of the player in it ; but it possessed also the 
real devotional substratum, and formed the type, on a splendid scale, not 
less in its hollowness than its groundwork of real feeling, of those count- 
less acts of devotion of which the poet’s birth and burial places have been 
the scene, ‘Man praises man:’ Garrick, as became his occupation, was a 
little more ostentatious and formal in his jubilee services—more studious 
of rich ceremonial and striking forms—more high church in spirit—than 


the simpler class of hero-devotees, who are content to worship extempore ; 


but that was just all. 

‘He drew the liturgy and framed the rites 

And solemn ceremonial,’ &e., 679-693. 
Such was Cowper's estimate—to be sure somewhat sarcastically express- 
ed—of the services of the jubilee. What would Shakspeare’s bave been 
of the deeply-based sentiment, inherent, it would seem, in human nature, 
in which the jubilee origigated? An instinct 80 widely diffused and so 
deeply implanted, cannot surely be a mere accident ; if must form, how- 
ever far astray of the proper mark it may wander, one of the original 
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And mirth without offence. No few return’d, 
Doubtless, much edified, and all refresh’d. 
_—Man praises man. The rabble all alive 
From tippling benches, cellars, stalls, and styes, 695 
Swarm in the streets. The statesman of the day, 


components of the mental constitution, which we have not given our- 
selves. What would it be in its integrity? It must, it would appear, 
have humanity on which to rest—a nature identical with our own ; and 
yet, when it finds nothing higher than mere humanity, it is cchttiomadhy 
running, as in the case of the Stratford. jubilee, into grotesque idolatry. 
Did Shakspeare, with all his vast knowledge, know where its aspirations 
could be directed aright? The knowledge seems to have got somehow 
into his family ; nay, she who appears to have possessed it was the much- 
loved daughter on whom his affections mainly rested, 

‘Witty above her sex; but that’s not all— 

Wise to salvation, was good Mistress Hall’ 
Had the poor player some sense of what his beloved daughter seems to 
have clearly discovered—the true ‘ hero-worship? In his broad survey 
of nature and of man, did he mark one solitary character standing erect 
amid the moral waste of creation, untouched by taint of evil or of weak- 
ness,—a character infinitely too high for even his vast genius to conceive, 
or his profound comprehension to fathom? Did he draw near to inquire 
and to wonder, and then fall down humbly to adore ?” 

682. Of Avon famed in song: I cannot forbear quoting from the same 
writer a part of the very full and interesting account which he gives us 
of this famous stream at and near Stratford: “A placid stream, broadly 
befringed with sedges, winds in tortuous reaches through rich meadows; 
and now it sparkles in open sun-light, for the trees recede; and anon it 
steals away, scarce seen, amid the gloom of bosky thickets. And such is 
the Avon—Shakspeare’s own river, Here he must have wandered in his 
boyhood, times unnumbered. That stream, with its sedges, and its quick- 
glancing fires—those dewy banks, with their cowslips and daffodils—trees 
chance-grouped, exactly such as these, and to Which these have succeeded 
—nmust all have stamped their deep impress on his mind ; and when an 
unsettled adventurer in London, they must have risen before him in all 
their sunshiny peacefulness, to inspire feelings of sadness and regret ; and 
when, in after days, he had found his true vocation, their loved forms and 
colors must hive mingled with the tissue of his poetry. And here he 
must have walked in sober middle life, when fame and fortune had both 
been achieved, happily to feel amid the solitude that there is but little ot 
solid good in either, and that, even were it otherwise, the stream of life 


glides away to its silent bourn, from their Bay light and their kindly shel- 
ter, to return no more forever.” 
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A pompous and slow-moving pageant, comes. 
Some shout him, and some hang upon his car, 
To gaze in’s eyes and bless him. Maidens wave 
Their kerchiefs, and old women weep for joy > 700 
While others, not so satisfied, unhorse 
The gilded equipage, and turning loose 
His steeds, usurp a place they well deserve. 

_ Why? what has charm’d them? Hath he saved the state ? 
No. Doth he purpose its salvation? No. 705 

= Enchanting novelty, that moon at full, 
That finds out every crevice of the head 
That is not sound and perfect, hath in theirs 
Wrought this disturbance. But the wane is near, 
And his own cattle must suffice him soon. 710 
Thus idly do we waste the breath of praise, 
~ And dedicate a tribute, in its use 

And just_direction sacred, to a thing 
Doom’d to the dust, or lodged already there. 
Encomium in old time was poet’s work ; 715 
But poets, having lavishly long since 
Exhausted all materials of the art, 
The task now falls into the public hand ; 
And I contented with an humbler theme, 
Have pour’d my stream of panegyric down 720 
The vale of Nature, where it creeps and winds ‘ 
Among her lovely works with a secure 
And unambitious course, reflecting clear, 
If not the virtues, yet the worth of brutes. 
And I am recompensed, and deem the toils 725 
Of poetry not lost, if verse of mine 
May stand between an animal and woe, 
And teach one tyrant pity for his drudge. 
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THE GROANS OF THE TERRESTRIAL CREATION HAVE AN END. 


The groans of Nature in this nether world, 
Which heaven has heard for ages, have an end. 730 
Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung, 
Whose fire was kindled at the prophets’ lamp ; 
The time of rest, the promised sabbath, comes. 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh 
Fulfill’d their tardy and disastrous course 735 
Over a sinful world: and what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely as the working of a sea 
Before a calm that rocks itself to rest; 
For He, whose car the winds are, and the clouds 740 
The dust that waits upon his sultry march, 
When sin hath moved him, and his wrath is hot, 
Shall visit earth in mercy; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot paved with love ; 
And what his storms have blasted and defaced 745 
For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair. 

Sweet is the harp of prophecy ; too sweet 
Not to be wrong’d by a mere mortal touch ; 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung 
To meaner music, and not suffer loss. 750 
But when a poet, or when one like me, 
Happy to rove among poetic flowers, 
Though poor in skill to rear them, lights at last 
On some fair theme, some theme divinely fair, 
Such is the impulse and the spur he feels, » 366 
To give it praise proportion’d to its worth, 
That not to attempt it, arduous as he deems 
The labor, were a task more arduous still. 


754, Divinely fair : 
“True she is fair; ob, how divinely fair!” Addison. Cato. 
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A VIEW TAKEN OF THE RESTORATION OF ALL THINGS. — 


O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplish’d bliss! which who can see, 760 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel . 
His soul refresh’d with foretaste of the joy ? 
Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 
And clothe all climes with beauty ; the reproach 
Of barrenness is past. The fruitful field 765 
Laughs with abundance ; and the land, once lean, 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 
Exults to see its thistly curse repeal’d. 
The various seasons woven into one, 
And that one season an eternal spring, 770 
The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence, 
For there is none to covet, all are full. 
The lion, and the libbard, and the bear, 
Graze with the fearless flocks ; all bask at noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shade 7175 
Of the same grove, and drink one common stream ; 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now ; the mother sees, 
And smiles to see, her infant’s playful hand 
Stretch’d forth to dally with the crested worm, 780 


168. Rivers, &e.; “I will open rivers in high places, and fountains in 
the midst of the valleys. I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and 
the dry land springs of water.”—Jsaiah, xli. 18. 

165. The fruitful field, &e.: “The pastures are clothed with flocks; the 
valleys also are covered over with corn; they shout for joy, they also 
sing.’— Psalm Ixy. 18. 

413-117. The lion, &e.: “The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion, 
and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead them; and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox.”—Jsaiah, xi. 6, 7. 

719. Infant's playful hand, &e.: “ And the suckling child shall play upon 
the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cocka- 
trice’s den.”—Jsaiah, xi. 8. 
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To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 

The lambent homage of -his arrowy tongue. 

All creatures worship man, and all mankind 

One Lord, one Father. Error has no place ; 

That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 785 
The breath of Heaven has chased it. In the heart 

No passion touches a discordant string, 

But all.is harmony and love. Disease 

Is not: the pure and uncontaminate. blood. 

Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age. 790 
One song employs all nations ; and all ery, 

‘Worthy the Lamb, for he was:slain for us!’’ 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 

Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 

From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 795 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 

Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round. 

Behold the measure of the promise fill’d ; 

See Salem built, the labor of a God! 

Bright as a sun the sacred city shines ; 800 
All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 

Flock to that light; the glory of all lands 


784-5. “They shall not hunt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea. They also that erred in spirit shall come to understanding, and 
they that murmured shall learn doctrine.”"—Jsaiah. Habakkuk. 

787. No passion, &e.: “ Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
wasting nor destruction within thy borders. I will extend peace to her 
like a river. They (the nations) shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

788. Disease is not: “He will swallow up death in victory ; and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from all faces . . . They shall obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”’—Jsaiah, xxv. 8. 
“The child shall die an hundred years old.” lxv. 20. 

801-2. All kingdoms, &e.: “ People shall flow unto it. And many 
nations shall come, and say, Come, let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord,” &e—WMicah, iv. 1,2. “The Gentiles shall come to thy light . . 
Thy sons shall come from far,” &e¢.—Isaiah, lx. 


x 
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Flows into her; unbounded is her joy, 
And endless her increase. Thy rams are there, 
Nebaioth, and the flocks of Kedar there ; 805 
The looms of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, 
And Saba’s spicy groves pay tribute there. 
Praise is in all her gates; upon her walls, 
And in her streets, and in her spacious courts, 
Is heard salvation. Eastern Jaya there Ty 810 
Kneels with the native of the farthest west ; 
And Athiopia spreads abroad the hand, 
And worships. Her report has travell’d forth 
Into all lands. From every clime they come 
To see thy beauty, and to share thy joy, : 815 
O Sion! an assembly such as Earth 
Saw never, such as Heaven stoops down to see. 
Thus heavenward all things tend. For all were once 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored. 


805. Nebaioth, &e.: “All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered to- 
gether unto thee; the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee,” de. 
Isaiah, \x. 1. 

“Nebaioth and Kedar, the sons of Ishmael, and progenitors of the 
Arabs, in the prophetic Scriptures ‘here alluded to, may be reasonably 
considered as representatives of the Gentiles at large.’—C. 

806. The looms of Ormus : 


“High on a throne of royal state which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” 


/ Par. Lost, ii. 2. 

807. And Saba’s spicy groves, &e.: “ All they from Sheba shall come : 
they shall bring gold and incense.” “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God.” Psalm Ixviii. “The kings of Tarshish and of the isles 
shall bring presents: the kings of Sheba and Seba shall ‘offer gifts: yea, 
all kings shall fall down before him: all nations shall serve him.” Psalm 
Lxxil. ? 

“Tt is supposed that Seba was in that region of Africa which was known 
to the Hebrews as the land of Cush, and to the Greeks and Romans as 
Ethiopia. If the kingdom of Seba was the far-famed Meroé, and the 
kingdom of Sheba the no less famous Yemen, then it is with peculiar pro- 
priety that the king of African Seba in the west, and the king of Asiatic 
Sheba in the east, are represented by the Psalmist as bearing their united 
homage to the ‘great king of Judah’ ”—Kitto. : 
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So God has greatly purposed ; who would else 820 
In his dishonor’d works himself endure 

Dishonor, and be wrong’d without redress. 

Haste, then, and wheel away a shatter’d world, 

Ye slow-revolving seasons! we would see 

(A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet) R25 
A world, that does not dread and hate his laws, 

And suffer for its crime; would learn how fair 

The creature is, that God pronounces good ; 

How pleasant in itself what pleases him. 

Here every drop of honey hides a sting: 830 
Worms wind themselves into our sweetest flowers, 

And e’en the joy, that haply some poor heart 

Derives from heaven, pure as the fountain is, 

Is sullied in the stream, taking a taint 

From touch of human lips, at best impure. 835 
O for a world in principle as chaste 

As this is gross and selfish! over which 

Custom and prejudice shall bear no sway, 

That govern all things here, shouldering aside 

The meek and modest Truth, and forcing her 840 
To seek a refuge from the tongue of Strife 

In nooks obscure, far from the ways of men ; 

Where Violence shall never lift the sword, 

Nor Cunning justify the proud man’s wrong, 

Leaving the poor no remedy but tears: 845 
Where he that fills an office, shall esteem 

The occasion it presents of doing good 

More than the perquisite: where Law shall speak 

Seldom, and never but as Wisdom prompts 

And Equity; not jealous more to guard 850 
A worthless form than to decide aright : 


842. Far from the ways of men: 


“ Far from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off.” Par, Lost, iii, 46, 
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Where Fashion shall not sanctify abuse, 
Nor smooth Good-breeding (supplemental grace) 
With lean performance ape the work of Love! 


AN INVOCATION OF HIM WHO IS TO RESTORE ALL THINGS. 


Come, then, and, added to thy many crowns, 855 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy! It was thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Nature’s birth ; 
And thou hast made it thine by purchase since ; 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 860 
Thy saints proclaim thee King; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 
Dipp’d in the fountain of eternal love. 
Thy saints proclaim thee King ; and thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, it could they see 865 
The dawn of thy last advent, long desired, 
Would creep into the bowels of the hills, 
And flee for safety to the falling rocks. 
The very spirit of the world is tired 
Of its own taunting question, ask’d so long, 870 
«Where is the promise of your Lord’s approach ?” 
The infidel has shot his bolts away, 
Till his exhausted quiver yielding none, 
He gleans the blunted. shafts, that have recoil’d, 
And aims them at the shield of Truth again. 875 
The veil is rent, rent too by priestly hands, 


853. Supplemental grace: Good-breeding is not identical with benevo- 
lence or love: it may be, and often is, supplemental or additional to love, 
but it does not answer as a substitute for love. 

861. King: “Jesus Christ .... the prince of the kings of the earth.” 
“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” 

867. Would creep, &ec.: Revelation, vi. 15-17. 

871. Where is the promise, &c.: 2 Peter, ili. 4. 

876-7. The veil is rent, &c.: An allusion is here made to the veil of the 
temple of Jerusalem, which separated the holy place from the most holy, 
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That hides divinity from mortal eyes ; 

And all the mysteries to faith proposed, 

Insulted and traduced are cast aside, 

As useless, to the moles and to the bats. 880 
They now are deem’d the faithful, and are praised, 

Who, constant only in rejecting Thee, 

Deny thy Godhead with a martyr’s zeal, 

And quit their office for their error’s sake. 

Blind and in love with darkness! yet e’en these 885 
Worthy, compared with sycophants, who knee 

Thy name adoring, and then preach thee man ; 

So fares thy church. But how thy church may fare 

The world takes little thought. Who will may preach, 
And what they will. All pastors are alike 890 
To wandering sheep, resolved to follow none. 

Two gods divide them all—Pleasure and Gain ; 

For these they live, they sacrifice to these, 

And in their service wage perpetual war 

With Conscience and with Thee. Lust in their hearts, 895 
And mischief in their hands, they roam the earth 

To prey upon each other; stubborn, fierce, 

High-minded, foaming out their own disgrace. 

Thy prophets speak of such; and noting down 


containing the mercy-seat, and where the Shekinah, or visible glory of 
God, was displayed. The author, in this connection, censures, in the first 
place, those clergymen in the Established Church who disclaimed all mys- 
teries in religion, and especially the doctrine of the Trinity, and quit 
their office rather than renounce their error. He next speaks in severer 
terms of those who denied the divinity of Christ, and yet retained the 
clerical office in a-church whose articles proclaimed his divinity. 

899. Thy prophets, &c.: “This know also, that in the last days perilous 
times shall come :. for men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, — 
boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy 
.... beady, high-minded, &e.” 2 Tim. iti. 1-4. “ Chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and despise governments, 
sumptuous are they, self-willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of digni- 
ties. These are wells without water,’ dc. 2 Pet. ii “These are raging — 
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The features of the last degenerate times, 900 
Exhibit every lineament of these. 

Come, then, and, added to thy many crowns, 

Receive yet one, as radiant as the rest, 

Due to thy last and most effectual work, 

Thy word fulfill’d, the conquest of a world! 905 


THE RETIRED MAN VINDICATED FROM THE CHARGE OF 
USELESSNESS. 


He is the happy man, whose life e’en now 

Shows somewhat of that happier life to come; 

Who, doom’d to an obscure but tranquil state, 

Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choose, 

Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, the fruit 910 

Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 

Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 

Content indeed to sojourn while he must 

Below the skies, but having there his home. 

The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 915 

Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 

And occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the World. 

She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not ; : 

He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain. 920 
waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame; wandering stars, to 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.” Jude. 

910. Would make, &e.: “He has a heart, as Marvel expresses it, to 
make his destiny his choice.”—Z/ia, vol. il. 
Though subjected to severe trials from bodily indisposition and a mor- 

bid constitutional melancholy, Cowper, in a letter to his friend, John New- 
ton, in 1792, says:—* On the whole, I believe I am situated exactly as 


I should wish to be, were my situation to be determined by my own elec- 
tion; and am denied no comfort that i is compatible with the total absence 
of the chief of all.” 

910-11. Whom peace, &e.: “ Being justified by faith, we jie peace 
Bit God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Hom.y.i. “ ee faith it 
is impossible to please God.” Hebd. xi. 6. 

920. Proved them vain: No one ever made a more full and advan- 
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He cannot skim the ground like summer birds 

Pursuing gilded flies; and such he deems 

Her honors, her emoluments, her joys. 

Therefore in contemplation is his bliss, 

Whose power is such, that whom she lifts from earth 925 
She makes familiar with a Heaven unseen, 

And shows him glories yet to be reveal’d. 

Not slothful he, though seeming unemployed, 

And censured oft as useless. Stillest streams 

Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 930 
That flutters least is longest on the wing. 

Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has raised, 

Or what achievements of immortal fame 

He purposes, and he shall answer—None. 

His warfare is within. There, unfatigued, 935 


tageous experiment of the capacity of the world to yield satisfying plea- 
sures than Solomon, one of the wealthiest, wisest, and most honored of 
the Hebrew kings. The result of his varied and long-continued experi- 
ments is detailed in the significant and memorable exclamation—* Vanity 
of vanities—all is vanity.” 

929, Stillest streams, &e.: “How seldom do we look through the form 
and circumstances of affairs into their real importance; and how much 
are we led to rate them by the stir and noise with which they are at- 
tended!.... But we might reflect that the most perfect and beneficial 
agency is exerted without precipitation.or tumult; that all the planetary 
revolutions are performed in majestic order and silence, and with less im- 
pression on the senses than the motions of a water-wheel.”’—Bates’ Rural 
Philosophy. 

931. That flutters least, &e.: 

“ Like virtue, thriving most where little seen.” Book iii. 664, 
“Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” Excursion, p. 7. 

935. His warfare is within : “ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lust of the flesh: for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other.” Gai. v. 
16,17. “Take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day.” Zphes. vi. 13. “Follow after righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the good fight of faith” 


ae 
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His fervent spirit labors. There he fights 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 

And never-withering wreaths, compared with which, 

The laurels that a Czesar reaps are weeds. 

Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 940 
That as she sweeps him with her whistling silks 

Scarce deigns to notice him, or if she see, 

Deems him a cipher in the works of God, 

Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 945 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 

And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes, 

When, Isaac like, the solitary saint 

Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And think on her who thinks not for herself. 950 
Forgive him, then, thou bustler in concerns 

Of little worth, an idler in the best, : 


1 Tim. vi. 11,12. “I keep under my body and bring it into subjection.” 
I Cor. ix. 27. 

939. The laurels, &c.: An allusion to the laurel crown that was given 
in ancient Greece to victorious commanders, 

He deserves (says Dr. Jortin) the name of a great and good man, who 
serves God, and is a friend to mankind, and receives the most ungrateful 
returns from the world, and endures them with a calm and composed 
mind; who dares look scorn and death and infamy in the face; who can 
stand forth unmoved, and patiently bear to be derided as a fool and an 
idiot ; to be pointed out as a madman and an enthusiast ; to be reviled, 
dc. He who can pass through these trials is a conqueror, indeed; and 
what the world calls courage scarcely deserves that name, when compared 
to this behavior. 

944, Receives advantage, &c.; Sodom would have been saved, had it been 
able to produce even ten righteous men to plead for it as Abraham did. 
The New Testament instructs us to offer supplication for all classes of 
men in the state, and declares that the effectual fervent prayer of the 
righteous man availeth much. There is no more advantageous mode of 
displaying true patriotism than by earnest prayer to the God of provi- 
dence and grace in behalf of one’s country. 

948. When, Isaac like: “And Isaac went out to meditate in the field 
at the even-tide.” .Gen. xxiv. 63. 
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If, author of no mischief and some good, 

He seeks his proper happiness by means 

That may advance, but cannot hinder, thine. 955 
Nor, though he tread the secret path of life, 

Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease, ~ 

Account him an encumbrance on the state, 

Receiving benefits, and rendering none. 

His sphere, though humble, if that humble sphere 960 
Shine with his fair example; and though small 

His influence, if that influence all be spent 

In soothing sorrow, and in quenching strife, 

In aiding helpless indigence in works 

From which at least a grateful few derive 965 
Some taste of comfort in a world of woe; 

Then let the supercilious great confess 

He serves his country, recompenses well 

The state beneath the shadow of whose vine 

He sits secure, and in the scale of life 970 
Holds no ignoble, though a slighted, place. 

The man, whose virtues are more felt than seen, 

Must drop indeed the hope of public praise ; 

But he may boast, what few that win it can, 

That if his country stand not by his skill, 975 
At least his follies have not wrought her fall. 

Polite Refinement offers him in vain 

Her golden tube, through which a sensual world 

Draws gross impurity, and likes it well, 

The neat conveyance hiding all the offence. 980 
Not that he peevishly rejects a mode, 


974-976. The relation of private acts to the prosperity or downfall of 
one’s country, is an important subject of thought. 
981. Rejects a mode, &e.: 
“Though wrong the mode, comply; more sense is shown 


In wearing others’ follies than your own.” 
Young. Satire iy. 


“ As we see on coins the different faces of persons, we see too their dif- 
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Because that world adopts it. If it bear 

The stamp and clear impression of good sense, 

And be not costly more than of true worth, 

He puts it on, and for decorum sake 985 
Can wear it e’en as gracefully as she. 

She judges of refinement by the eye ; 

He, by the test of conscience, and a heart 

Not soon deceived ; aware, that what is base 

No polish can make sterling ; and that vice, 990 
Though well perfumed and elegantly dress’d, 

Like an unburied carcass trick’d with flowers, 

Is but a garnish’d nuisance, fitter far 

For cleanly riddance than for fair attire. 

So life glides smoothly and by stealth away, 995 
More golden than that age of fabled gold 

Renown’d in ancient song ; not vex’d with care 

Or stain’d with guilt, beneficent, approved 

Of God and man, and peaceful in its end. 

So glide my life away! and so at last, 1000 
My share of duties decently fulfill’d, 


ferent habits and dresses, according to the mode that prevailed.”—Addi- 
son on Medals. 

985. He puts it on, &e.: 

“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
Pope. Essay on Criticism, ii. 838. 

996. Age of fabled gold: The ancient poets divided the period of hu- 
man history into four ages: the first was the golden age, when spring 
perpetually gladdened the earth; when harvests were spontaneous and 


abundant ; and when man 
“vindice nullo 


Sponte sua sine lege fidem rectumque colebat.” 
The subsequently successive ages were—the silver, the brazen, and the 
iron, the latter now existing. 
1000. So glide, &e. : 


“ And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage.” Penser 080, 


“Thus shelter’d, free from care and strife, 
May I enjoy a calm through life, 


15 
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May some disease, not tardy to perform 

Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke, 

Dismiss me weary to a safe retreat, 

Beneath the turf that I have often trod. 1005 
It shall not grieve me then, that once, when call’d 

To dress a Sofa with the flowers of verse, 

I play’d a while, obedient to the fair, 

With that light Task; but soon, to please her more, 
Whom flowers alone I knew would little please, 1010 
Let fall the wnfinish’d wreath, and roved for fruit ; 

Roved far, and gather’d much; some harsh, tis true, 
Pick’d from the thorns and briers of reproof, 

But wholesome, well digested; grateful some 

To palates that can taste-immortal truth ; 1015 
Insipid else, and sure to be despised. 

But all is in His hand whose praise I seek. 

In vain the poet sings, and the world hears, 

If he regard not, though divine the theme. 

Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 1020 
And idle tinkling of a minstrel’s lyre, 

To charm His ear whose eye is on the heart, 

Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain, 

Whose approbation—prosper even mine. 


Unhurt by sickness’ blasting rage, 

And slowly mellowing in age 

When fate extends its gathering gripe. 

Quit a worn being without pain 

Perhaps to blossom soon again.” Spleen, 


1002-1004. Not tardy, &c.: The desire here expressed it did not please 
his heavenly Father to grant with respect to the duration of the disease, 
for it was protracted, yet, in the end, “with gentle stroke” it dismissed 
him from suffering and from gloom, See the Sketch of the Life of Cow- 
per by Dr. J. Johnson.: ; ; 


“ Beg to lay it down i 
Glad to be so dismiss’ in peace.” 


Paradise Lost, ti. 506. 


1007. Yo dress a sofa: Alluding to the request of Lady Austen to 
write in blank verse, giving him the Sofa asatheme. This theme forms 
the introduction of Book I. of the Task. 
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1024. Prosper even mine: Cowper, in one of his letters, expressed the 
opinion that “the secret of almost all good writing, especially in verse, is 
to touch and retouch; though some writers boast of negligence, and 
others would be ashamed to show their foul copies.” “ A lapidary, I sup- 
pose, counts it a laborious part of his business to rub away the roughness 
of the stone, but it is my amusement ; and if, after all the polishing I can 
give it, it discovers some little lustre, I think myself well rewarded for 
my pains.” 

It is important to add, in the language of Dr. Southey, that it was only 
upon his poems that Cowper bestowed this labor. His letters were writ- 
ten as easily as they appear to have been; they would not otherwise 
have been inimitable. It is certain that he made no “foul copies” of 
them; they are in a clear, beautiful, flowing hand, and it is rarely that 
an erasure occurs in them, or the slightest alteration of phrase. 
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GONVERSATION. 


CONVERSATION, 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


In a letter to the Rev. John Newton, dated July 22, 1781, Cowper 
thus writes: “I am in the middle of an affair called ‘ Conversation’ which, 
as ‘ Table Talk’ serves in the present volume by way of introductory fid- 
dle to the band that follows, I design shall perform the same office in a 
second.” ie, 

In a following letter he adds: “It is not a dialogue, as the title would 
lead you to surmise, nor does it bear the least resemblance to ‘Table 
Talk, except that it is serio-comic like all the rest. My design in it is to 
convince the world that they make but an indifferent use of their tongues, 
considering the intention of Providence when he endued them with the 
faculty of speech ; to point out the abuses, which is the jocular part of 
the business, and to prescribe the remedy, which is the grave and sober.” 

The North American Review justly observes that this poem “is written 
in a fine strain of humor, not with the ‘dull sobriety’ of Swift, nor the 
grave irony of Fielding, but with a wit peculiarly his own, such as makes 
his Letters the best English specimen of that kind of writing, and at times 
affords a singular contrast with his gloom. We fancy that the fate of 
these poems (the earlier) was described in a letter from Dr. Cogswell, of 
Hartford, in this country, who opened a correspondence with Cowper. 
He tells the poet that it was his pleasure, at reading the Task, which in- 
duced him to inquire for those earlier poems, and that he had read them 
with equal delight. Cowper expresses his satisfaction at this compliment, 
in a manner which showed that he himself esteemed them among the very 
best of his writings, but was conscious that his opinion was not that of the 
reading world” . 

His views in relation to the public taste at this period, and his design 
in publishing this and the other poems found in his first volume, are fully 
stated in a letter to Mrs. Cowper, dated Oct. 19, 1781. He says: “Iam 
preparing a volume of poems for the press, which I imagine will make its 
appearance in the course of the winter. It is a bold undertaking at this 
time of day, when so many writers of the greatest abilities have anticipated 
every valuable subject, as well as all the graces of poetic embellishment, 
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to step forth into the world in the character of a bard ; especially when 
it is considered that luxury, idleness, and vice have debauched the public 
taste, and that scarcely any thing but childish fiction, or what has a ten- 
dency to excite a laugh, is welcome. I thought, however, that I had 
stumbled upon some subjects that had never been poetically treated, and 
upon some others to which I imagined it would not be difficult to give 
an air of novelty, by the manner of treating them. My sole drift is to be 
useful ; a point which, however, I knew I should in vain aim at, unless I 
could be likewise entertaining. My readers will hardly have begun to 
laugh before they will be called upon to correct that levity, and peruse 
me with a more serious air. I cast a sidelong glance at the good-lking 
_of the world at large, more for the sake of their advantage and instruc- 
tion, than their praise. As to the effect, leave that in His hands who alone 
can produce it ; neither prose nor verse cau reform the manners of a dis- 
solute age, much less can they inspire a sense of religious obligation, 
unless assisted, and made efficacious by the Power who superintends the 
truth he has vouchsafed to impart.” ~ 
Writing to Mr. Unwin about the same period, and in relation to his ap- 
proaching authorship, he observes: “I have had in view two principal 
objects ; first to amuse myself, and then to compass that point in such a 
manner that others might possibly be the better for my amusement. The 
critics cannot deprive me of the pleasure I have in reflecting, and so far 
as my leisure has been employed in writing for the public, it has been em- 
ployed conscientiously, and with a view to their advantage.” 


Conurrsation. 


Nam neque me tantum venientis sibilus austri, 
Nee percussa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec quce 
Saxosas inter decurrunt jiumina valles. 

Vira. Ecl. 5. 


TxoueH nature weigh our talents, and dispense 
To every man his modicum of sense, 
And Conversation in its better part 
May be esteem’d a gift, and not an art, 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 5 
On culture-and the sowing of the soil. 
Words learn’d by rote a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse ; 


2. Modicum of sense: Moderate share of sense. 


“Though hard their fate, 
A cruse of water, and an ear of corn, 
Yet still they grudged that modicum.” Dryden, 


8. But talking, &e.: In this poem, Cowper appears in the character of 
a teacher of manners as well as of morals, and delineates with exquisite 
and unerrivg skill, many of the follies and frailties of life, The loquacious 
—the incommunicative—the noisy and tumultuous—the disputatious— 
the scrupulous and irresolute—the furious and intractable—the ludicrous 
—the censorious—the peevish—the bashful—with others of similar kind, 
may here find their character drawn by the pen of a master, in the live- 
liest colors, and with striking accuracy. 

Many excellent and judicious remarks are to be found in this admirable 
poem, on the manner im which conversation, to make it really edifying, 
most be carried on; and the certain benefits resulting from it, where it 
is so conducted, are forcibly and clearly pointed out—Thomas Taylor. 


16* 
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Not more distinct from harmony divine, 

The constant creaking of a country sign. 10 
As alphabets in ivory employ, 

Hour after hour, the yet unletter’d boy, 

Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee 

Those seeds of science, called his A BC; 

So language in the mouths of the adult : nls 
(Witness its insignificant result) 

Too often proves an implement of play, 

A toy to sport with, and pass time away. 
Collect at evening what the day brought forth, 
Compress the sum into its solid worth, 20 
And if it weigh the importance of a fly, 
The scales are false, or algebra a lie. 

Sacred interpreter of human thought, 

How few respect or use thee as they ought! 
But all shall give account of every wrong, 25 
Who dare dishonor or defile the tongue ; 

Who prostitute it in the cause of vice, 

Or sell their glory at the market price ; 

Who vote for hire, or point it with lampoon, 

The dear-bought placeman, and the cheap buffoon. 30 


PRURIENCE OF SPEECH. 


There is a prurience in the speech of some, 
Wrath stays him, or else God would strike them dumb! 


25. All shall give account, c&c.: Matt. xii. 36, 87. “Every idle word 
(says Christ) that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment; for by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” 

It becomes, therefore, a matter of very great importance to regulate 
our conversation habitually by a proper regard to the solemn review of 
it thus predicted, in the future history of each individual. 

30. Placeman: A pensioner on the government. 


“ Pensions in private were the Senate’s aim; 
And patriots for a place abandoned fame.” Garth, 
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His wise forbearance has their end in view, 

They fill their measure, and receive their due. 

The heathen lawgivers of ancient days, 85 
Names almost worthy of a Christian’s praise, 

Would drive them forth from the resort of men, 

And shut up every satyr in his den. 

O come not ye near innocence and truth, 

Ye worms that eat into the bud of youth! 40 
Infectious as impure, your blighting power 

Taints in its rudiments the promised flower ; 

Its odor perish’d, and its charming hue, 

Thenceforth ’tis hateful, for it smells of you. 

Not e’en the vigorous and headlong rage 45 
Of adolescence, or a firmer age, 

Affords a plea allowable or just, 

For making speech the pamperer of lust ; 

But when the breath of age commits the fault, 

’Tis nauseous as the vapor of a vault. 50 
So wither’d stumps disgrace the sylvan scene, 

No longer fruitful, and no longer green ; 

The sapless wood, divested of the bark, 

Grows fungous, and takes fire at every spark. 


32. Wrath stays him, &c.: The displeasure of God against the man of 
impure speech is manifested even in forbearing to strike him dumb at the 
first offence: thus leaving him to multiply his crimes of this sort till a 
future day, when a heavier punishment will have been merited. 

38. Satyr : “The meaning of this epithet will be understood by a refer- 
ence to heathen mythology ; according to which, satyrs were a species of 
demi-gods who dwelt in the woods. They are represented as monsters, 
half men and half goats; having horns on their heads, a hairy body, with 
the feet and tail of a goat. They are generally in the train that follows 
Bacchus. To this we may add, that shepherds, covered with goat-skins, 
and, still more often, priests of Bacchus, counterfeited satyrs, to seduce 
the innocent shepherdesses ; and thus we have the true explication of the 
fable.” —London Hneye. 
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PROFANITY OF SPEECH. 


Oaths terminate, as Paul observes, all strife— 55 
Some men have surely then a peaceful life: 
Whatever subjects occupy discourse, 
The feats of Vestris, or the naval force, 
Asseveration blustering in your face 
Makes contradiction such a hopeless case: 60 
In every tale they tell, or false, or true, 
Well known, or such as no man ever knew, 
ss They fix attention, heedless of your pain, 
_ With oaths like rivets forced into the brain ; 
And e’en when sober truth prevails throughout, 65 
They swear it, till affirmance breeds a doubt. 
A Persian, humble servant of the Sun, 
Who, though devout, yet bigotry had none, 
Hearing a lawyer, grave in his address, 
With adjurations every word impress, 70 


55. Oaths, &e.: “For men verily swear by the greater; and an oath for 
confirmation is to them an end of all strife.” Heb. vi. 16. 

56. Some men, &c.: The term which Cowper gives to this declaration 
of Paul evinces no little humor, and reminds me of a just criticism quoted 
by Southey from the Monthly Review. It states that “ Mr. Cowper’s pre- 
dominant turn of mind, though serious and devotional, is, at the same 
time, dryly humorous and sarcastic. Hence his very religion has-a smile 
that is arch, and his sallies of humor an air that is religious; and yet. 
motley as is the mixture, it is so contrived as to be neither ridiculous nor 

‘disgusting. His versification is almost as singular as the materials upon 
which it is employed. Anxious only to give each image its due promi- 
nence and relief, he has wasted no unnecessary attention on grace or em- 
bellishment. His language, therefore, though neither strikingly humorous 
nor elegant, is plain, forcible, and expressive.” 

67. Servant of the Sun: The modern Persians are Mohammedans ; but 
the ancient Persians and Medes worshipped the sun, moon, and stars. 
They were fire-worshippers ; fire being regarded by the wise and philo- 
sophic among them, it is thought, simply as a symbol of “ the great Power 
which, as imaged in the sun, quickens, vivifies, and blesses all things, But 
even so pure and lofty a form of symbolical worship tended to corrup- 
tion ;” and, indeed, it led the Persians to gross idolatry. 2 
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Supposed the man a bishop, or at least, 
God’s name so much upon his lips, a priest! 
Bow’d at the close with all his graceful airs, 
And begg’d an interest in his frequent prayers. 
Go quit the rank to which ye stood preferr’d, Ses 
Henceforth associate in one common herd ; 
Religion, virtue, reason, common sense, 
Pronounce your human form a false pretence ; 
A mere disguise, in which a devil lurks, 
Who yet betrays his secret by his works. 80 


A DUEL IN THE FORM OF A DEBATE. 


Necaip te 


Ye powers who rule the tongue, if such there are, 
And make colloquial happiness your care, 
Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, 
A duel in the form of a debate: 
The clash of arguments and jar of words, 85 
Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords, 
Decide no question with their tedious length 
(For opposition gives opinion strength), 
Divert the champions prodigal of breath, 
And put the peaceably disposed to death. 90 
O thwart me not, Sir Soph., at every turn, 
Nor carp at every flaw you may discern ; 
Though syllogisms hang not on my tongue, 
I am not surely always in the wrong : 
Tis hard if all is false that I advance, 95 
A fool must now and then be right by chance. 
Not all that freedom of dissent I blame; 


15. Go quit the rank, &c.: Some writer has made the severe but just 
remark, that profaneness in men is vulgar and odious; in females, is 
shocking and detestable. 

_ 91. Sir Soph.: A contraction of Sir Sophister; meaning a captious, 
unfair reasoner. 


Se 
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No,—there I grant the privilege I claim. 
A disputable point is no man’s ground ; 
Rove where you please, ’tis common all around. 100 
Discourse may want an animated No, 
To brush the surface, and to make it flow; 
But still remember, if you mean to please, 
To press your point with modesty and ease. 
The mark at which my juster aim I take, 105 
Is contradiction for its own dear sake. 
Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 
Knots and impediments make something hitch ; 
Adopt his own, ’tis equally in vain, 
Your thread of argument is snapp’d again ; 110 
The wrangler, rather than accord with you, 
Will judge himself deceived, and prove it too. 
Vociferated logic kills meqtite, 
A noisy man is always in the right ; 
I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair, 115 
Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare, 
. And when I hope his blunders are all out, 
Reply discreetly—To be sure—no doubt! 


THE OVER-SCRUPULOUS AND HESITATING TALKER. 


Dubius is such a scrupulous good man— 
Yes—you may catch him tripping, if-you can. 120 
He would not with a peremptory tone, 
Assert the nose upon his face his own ; 
With hesitation admirably slow, 
He humbly hopes,—presumes—it may be so. 


“ 


119. Dubius: An epithet descriptive of a man who is not sufficiently 
decided and sure in his statements; who asserts nothing positively, be- 
cause he believes nothing firmly. The text, however, is the best com- 


mentary upon this term, aid a full and ludicrous portrait of the man to 
bf ae it applies. 
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His evidence, if he were call’d by law 125 
To swear to some enormity he saw, 

For want of prominence and just relief, 

Would hang an honest man, and save a thief. 

Through constant dread of giving truth offence, 

He ties up all his hearers in suspense ; 130 
Knows what he knows, as if he knew it not; 

What he remembers, seems to have forgot: 

His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall, 

Centring at last in having none at all. 

Yet, though he tease and balk your listening ear, 135 
He makes one useful point exceeding clear ; 

Howe’er ingenious on his darling theme 

A skeptic in philosophy may seem, 

Reduced to practice, his beloved rule 

Would only prove him a consummate fool : 140 
Useless in him alike both brain and speech, 

Fate having placed all truth above his reach, 

His ambiguities his total sum, 

He might as well be blind, and deaf, and dumb. 


138. A skeptic in philosophy is one who holds that there is no truth or 
reality in any principle or doctrine. The great skeptic of antiquity was 
Pyrrho, who doubted concerning every thing, and even hesitated to re- 
ceive the report of the senses. “ Being naturally and habitually inclined 
to consider immovable tranquillity as the great end of all philosophy, he 
was easily led to despise the dissensions of the dogmatists, and to infer 
from their endless disputes the uncertainty of the questions on which they 
debated ; controversy, as it has often happened to others, becoming also, 
with respect to him, the parent of skepticism. But skepticism has not 
been confined to the ancients and to the followers of Pyrrho. Numerous 
skeptics have arisen in modern times, varying in their principles, manners, 
and character, as chance, prejudice, vanity, weakness, or indolence 
prompted them, The great -object, however, which they seem to have 
had in view was to overturn, or, at least, to weaken, the evidence of 
analogy, experience, and testimony. Some of them have even attempted 
to show that the axioms of geometry are uncertain, and its demonstra. 
tions inconclusive.’—London Encye. 
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THE POSITIVE TALKER, 


Where men of judgment creep and feel their way, 145 
The positive pronounce without dismay ; 
Their want of light and intellect supplied 
By sparks absurdity strikes out of pride. 
Without the means of knowing nght from wrong, 
They always are decisive, clear, and strong ; 150 
Where others toil with philosophic force, 
Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course ; 
Flings at your head conviction in the lump, 
And gains remote conclusions at a jump: 
Their own defect invisible to them, 155 
Seen in another, they at once condemn ; 
And, though self-idolized in every case, 
Hate their own likeness in a brother’s face. 
The cause is plain, and not to be denied, 
The proud are always most provoked by pride. 160 
Few competitions but engender spite ; 
And those the most, where neither has a right. 


THE DUEL, AN ABSURD AND INSANE METHOD OF SETTLING 
DISPUTES. 


The point of honor has been deem’d of use, 
To teach good manners and to curb abuse ; 
Admit it true, the consequence is clear, 165 
Our polish’d manners are a mask we wear, 
And, at the bottom barbarous still and rude, 
We are restrain’d, indeed, but not subdued. 
The very remedy, however sure, 
Springs from the mischief it intends to cure, 170 
And savage in its principle appears, 
Tried as it should be, by the fruit it bears. 
’Tis hard, indeed, if nothing will defend 
Mankind from quarrels but their fatal end ; 
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That now and then a hero must decease, 175 
That the surviving world may live in peace. 

Perhaps at last close scrutiny may show 

The practice dastardly, and mean, and low; 

That men engage in it compell’d by force, 

And fear, not courage, is its proper source, 180 
The fear of tyrant custom, and the fear 

Lest fops should censure us, and fools should sneer. 

At least to trample on our Maker’s laws, 

And hazard life for any or no cause, 

To rush into a fix’d eternal state 185 
Out of the very flames of rage and hate, 
Or send another shivering to the bar 
With all the guilt of such unnatural war, 
Whatever Use may urge, or Honor plead, 
On Reason’s verdict is a madman’s deed. 190 
Am I to set my life upon a throw, 

Because a bear is rude, and surly? No.— 

A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 

Will not affront me; and no other can: 

Were I empower’d to regulate the lists, 195 
They should encounter with well-loaded fists ! 

A Trojan combat would be something new, 

Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue ; 


190. A madman’s deed: “ A practice, introduced in the darkest ages of 
superstition, has been adopted as the only proper mode of deciding an 
affair of honor; a practice as unreasonable as it is cruel; a practice 
which puts the injured and the injurer into the same jeopardy of life ; 
which, terminate as it may, has no tendency to decide any dispute on ra- 
tional principles ; which involves the dearest interests of those who have 
no part in the quarrel ; and which, in defiance of all law, of all virtue, ot 
all religion, of all the feelings of nature and friendship, robs society ot 
yaluable citizens, amiable families of their head and father, and parents 
of their beloved sons. And does a civilized, a Christian nation, tolerate 
such a practice as this, which, cireumstanced as it is, has no parallel among 
the most barbarous and savage tribes ?”—Dr. Alexander.” 

198. Let Dares beat Entellus: Cowper’ suggestion is equally witty 
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Then each might show to his admiring friends, 

In honorable bumps, his rich amends, 200 
‘And carry, in contusions of his skull, 

A satisfactory receipt in full. 


THE KIND OF TALES AND NARRATIVES SUITABLE FOR CON- 
VERSATION. 


A story, in which native humor reigns, 
Is often useful, always entertains : 
A graver fact, enlisted on your side, 205 
May furnish illustration, well applied ; 
But sedentary weavers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 
’Tis the most asinine employ on earth, 
To hear them tell of parentage and birth, 210 
And echo conversations, dull and dry, 
Embellish’d with—He said, and So said J. 
At every interview their route the same, 
The repetition makes attention lame : 
We bustle up with unsuccessful speed, 215 
And in the saddest part cry—Droll, indeed. 
The path of narrative with care pursue, 
Still making probability your clew;  . 
On all the vestiges of truth attend, 
And let them guide you to a decent end. 220 
Of all ambitions man may entertain, 
The worst that can invade a sickly brain 
Is that which angles hourly for surprise, 
And baits its hook with prodigies and lies. 
Credulous infancy, or age as weak, 225 
Are fittest auditors for such to seek, 


and wise. He here alludes to two famous Trojan fighters, whose fisty 


combat is vividly and even horridly portrayed in the Alneid of Virgil, 
Book V., 869, &e. 
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Who to please others will themselves disgrace, 
Yet please not, but affront you to your face. 
A great retailer of this curious ware 
Having unloaded and made many stare, 230 
Can this be true ?—an arch observer cries,— 
Yes (rather moved), I saw it with these eyes. 
Sir! I believe it on that ground alone; 
I could not, had I seen it with my own. 
A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct ; 235 
The language plain, and incidents well link’d, 
Tell not as new what everybody knows, 
And, new or old, still hasten to a close; 
There, centring in a focus round and neat, 
Let all your rays of information meet. 240 
What neither yields us profit nor delight 
Is like a nurse’s lullaby at night ; 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, and fair Eleanor, 
Or giant-killing Jack, would please me more. 


PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE TOBACCO-PIPE UPON SOCIAL 
HAPPINESS, 


The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 245 
“Makes half a sentence at a time enough; 
The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pause, and puff—and speak, and pause again. 
Such often, like the tube they so admire, 


243. Guy, Harl of Warwick: “ At Guy Cliff House is recorded to have 
stood an hermitage, to which the renowned Guy, Earl of Warwick, retired 
after the many valorous exploits recorded of him in that section of Eng- 
land. This Guy is supposed to have flourished in the reign of Athelstane, 
and, besides the many victories over dragons, wild boars, &c., is said to 
have decided the fate of the kingdom, in single combat, with an enormous 
giant, that stood the champion of the Danes, at Mern hill, near the walls 
of Winchester, where King Athelstane was besieged. Many curiosities 
are still shown in the castle as belonging to the hero.’—London Encye. 
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Important triflers! haye more smoke than fire. 250 
Pernicious weed! whose scent the fair annoys ; 

Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex, whose presence civilizes ours : 

Thou art indeed the drug a gardener wants, 255 
To poison vermin that infest his plants ; 

But are we so to wit and beauty blind, 

As to despise the glory of our kind, 

And show the softest minds and fairest forms 

As little mercy, as he grubs and worms ? 260 
They dare not wait the riotous abuse, 

Thy thirst-creating steams at length produce, 
When wine has given indecent language birth, 
And forced the floodgates of licentious mirth ; 
For sea-born Venus her attachment shows 
Still to that element from which she rose, 
And with a quiet, which no fumes disturb, 
Sips meek infusions of a milder herb. 


1 So) 
for) 
or 


‘ 


THE EMPHATIC TALKER. 


The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, 
In contact inconvenient, nose to nose, 270 
As if the gnomon on his neighbor’s phiz, 
Touch’d with a magnet, had attracted his. 


260. As he (shows to) grubs and worms. 

265. Sea-born Venus: The Roman goddess of beauty, fabled to have 
had her origin from the froth of the sea, is here poetically made a repre- 
sentative of the fairer sex—not only on account of the superior beauty 
to which many of that sex may lay claim, but on account of the prefer- 
ence of water to wine which they manifest, especially when an infusion of 
tea is made with it. The reader will remark the original wit apparent in 
turning to such an account the epithet sea-born, applied to this goddess. 


271. Lhe gnomon: The nose is here humorously entitled the gnomon, or 
index of the face. 
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His whisper’d theme, dilated and at large, 

. Proves after all a wind-gun’s airy charge, 
An extract of his diary—no more, Dis: 
A tasteless journal of the day before. 
He walk’d abroad, o’ertaken in the rain, 
Call’d on a friend, drank tea, stepp’d home again, 
Resumed his purpose, had a world of talk 
With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk. 280 
I interrupt him with a sudden bow, 
Adieu, dear sir, lest you should lose it now 


THE PUSS-GENTLEMAN. 


I cannot talk with civet in the room, 
_ A fine puss-gentleman that’s all perfume ; 
The sight’s enough—no need to smell a beau,— 285 
Who thrusts his nose into a raree-show ? 
His odoriferous attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of bees; 
But we that make no honey, though we sting, 
Poets are sometimes apt to maul the thing. 290 
"Tis wrong to bring into a mix’d resort, 
What makes some sick, and others a-la-mort. 
An argument of cogence, we may say, 
Why such a one should keep himself away. 


288. Oivet: A very strong perfume extracted from the civet-cat. 

“ Oivet is of baser birth than tar; the very unclean flux of a cat.”— 
Shakspeare. 

286. A raree-show: Meaning the same as rare-show—an exhibition of 
remarkable objects carried about in a box. 

“The fashions of the town affect us just like a raree-show ; we have 
the curiosity to peep at them, and nothing more.”—Pope, 

292, A-la-mort: Dead. 
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THE GRAVE COXCOMB. 


A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see, 295 
Quite as absurd, though not so light as he: 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 
An oracle within an empty ca 
The solemn fop ; significant and budge ; 
A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge ; 800 
He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
‘His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But when you knock it never is at home ; 
Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage, 305 
Some handsome present, as your hopes presage : 
’Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend’s fidelity and love; 
But when unpack’d your disappointment groans 
To find it stuff’d with brickbats, earth, and stones. 810 


295. Coxcomb: A well-known name for a fop—a mere pretender to 
knowledge and accomplishments—a man of more show than sense. The 
origin of the term seems to have been a piece of red cloth, notched like 
a cock’s comb, which was inserted in the caps formerly worn by licensed 
fools—those who counterfeited folly, or made sport. 

“Some are bewilder’d in the maze of schools, 
And some made cowcombs, nature meant but fools.” Pope. 

“ We should not deem a man a coacomb for his dress, till, by frequent 
conversation, we discover a flaw in his title.’"—Shenstone. 

298. An oracle, &c.: A source of profound wisdom, of extraordinary 
communications—the word being, of course, used ironically and sarcasti- 
cally. It takes its origin from the famous Pagan oracles, or answers, 
which the gods were supposed to give in certain localities to inquiries 
proposed to them, relating chiefly to future events. It is also sometimes 
applied to the priest by whom, or the place where, such alleged super- 
natural communications were made. _ A cave was generally selected for 
accomplishing better the deception. 


299. Significant and budge: Pretending and formal; affecting great 
wisdom and dignity. 
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TALK ABOUT ONE’S HEALTH. 


Some men employ their health, an ugly trick, 
In making known how oft they have been sick, 
And give us in recitals of disease wt 
A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees ; 
Relate how many weeks they kept their bed ; 315 
How an emetic or cathartic sped. 
Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot ; 
Nose, ears, and eyes, seem present on the spot. 
Now the distemper, spite of draught-or pill, 
Victorious seém’d, and now the doctor’s skill; 820 
And now—alas, for unforeseen mishaps ! 
They put on a damp night-cap, and relapse ; 
They thought they must have died, they were so bad ; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 


THE PEEVISH AND FRETFUL, 


Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 325 
You always do too little or too much ; 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain, 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
You fall at once into a lower key, 
That’s worse—the drone-pipe of an humble-bee. 330 
The southern sash admits too strong a light, 
You rise and drop the curtain—now ’tis night. 
He shakes with cold—you stir the fire and strive 
To make a blaze—that’s roasting him alive. 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 335 
With soal—that’s just the sort he would not wish. 


336. With soal: or sole, a certain marine flat fish, found on the coast of 
Great Britain. 
“ Of flatfish, raya, thornbacks, soles, and flowks.” Carew. 
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He takes what he at first profess’d to loathe, 

And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 

Yet still o’erclouded with a constant frown, 

He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 340 
Your hope to please him vain on every plan, 

Himself should work that wonder, if he can— 

Alas! his efforts double his distress, 

He likes yours little, and his own still less. 

Thus always teasing others, always teased, 345 
His only pleasure is—to be displeased. 


BASHFULNESS AND CONSTRAINT IN CONVERSATION. 


I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 

Of fancied scorn, and undeserved disdain, 

And bear the marks, upon a blushing face, 

Of needless shame, and self-imposed disgrace, 850 
Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

We sometimes think we could a speech produce 

Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose ; 

But being tried, it dies upon the lip, = 855 
Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip: 

Our wasted oil unprofitably burns, ‘ 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 

Few Frenchmen of this evil have complain’d ; 


352. The fear of being silent, &c.: Il n'est jamais plus difficile de bien 
parler que quand on a honte de se taire—Rouchefoucauld. 
358. In old sepulchral urns : 


“Love in your heart as idly burns 
As fire in antique Roman urns.” Hudidbras, ii, 1809. 2 
“Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres,” 
Pope. Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady. 
“Ah! hopeless, lasting flames, like those that burn 
To light the dead, and warm the unfruitful urn.” 
Pope, Eloise to Abelard, 
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It seems as if we Britons were ordain’d, 
By way of wholesome curb upon our pride, 
To fear each other, fearing none beside. 
The cause perhaps inquiry may descry, 
Self-searching with an introverted eye, 
Conceal’d within an unsuspected part, 
The vainest corner of our own vain heart: 
Forever aiming at the world’s esteem, 
Our self-importance ruins its own scheme ; 
In other eyes our talents rarely shown, 
Become at length so splendid in our own, 
We dare not risk them into public view, 
Lest they miscarry of what seems their due. 
True modesty is a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in the proper place ; 
But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through fear, 
Where ’tis a shame to be ashamed to appear : 
Humility the parent of the first, 
The last by vanity produced and nursed. 
The circle form’d, we sit in silent state, 
Like figures drawn upon a dial plate ; 
Yes, ma’am, and No, ma’am, utter’d softly, show 
Every five minutes how the minutes go ; 
Each individual, suffering a constraint, 
Poetry may, but colors cannot paint ; 
As if in close committee on the sky, 
Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry ; 
And finds a changing clime a happy source 
Of wise reflection, and well-timed discourse. 
We next inquire, but softly and by stealth, 
Like conservators of the public health, 
Of epidemic throats, if such there are, 
And coughs, and rheums, and phthisics, and catarrh. 
That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 
Fill’d up at last with interesting news, 
16 
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Who danced with whom, and who are like to wed, 395 
And who is hang’d, and who is brought to bed ; 

But fear to calla more important cause, 

As if ’twere treason against English laws. 

The visit paid, with ecstasy we come, 

As from a seven years’ transportation home, 400 
And there resume an unembarrass’d brow. 

Recovering what we lost we know not how, 

The faculties, that seem’d reduced to naught, . 

Expression and the privilege of thought. 


THE ROARING HERO OF THE CHASE, 


The reeking, roaring hero of the chase, 405 
I give him over as a desperate case. 
Physicians write in hopes to work a cure, 
Never, if honest ones, when death is sure; 
And though the fox he follows may be_tamed, 
A mere fox-follower never is reclaim’d. 410 
Some farrier should prescribe his proper course, 
Whose only fit companion is his horse ; , 
Or if deserving of a better doom, 
The noble beast judge otherwise, his groom. 
Yet e’en the rogue that serves him, though he stand. 415 
To take his honor’s orders, cap in hand, 
Prefers his fellow-grooms with much good sense, 
Their skill a truth, his master’s a pretence. 
If neither horse, nor groom affect the squire, 
Where can at last his jockeyship retire ? 420 | 
Oh, to the club, the scene of savage joys, 
The school of coarse good fellowship and noise ; 
There in the sweet society of those 
Whose friendship from his boyish years he chose, 


419. Affect the squire: Love or seek the squire ; are pleased with his 
society. ‘ 
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Let him improve his talent if he can, 
Till none but beasts acknowledge him a man. 


THE HURTFUL DOMINION OF FASHION. 


Man’s heart had been impenetrably seal’d, 
Like theirs that cleave the flood or graze: the field, 
Had not his Maker’s all-bestowing hand 
Given him a soul, and bade him understand ; 
The reasoning power vouchsafed of course inferr’d 
The power to clothe that reason with his word ; 
For all is perfect that God works on earth, 
And he that gives conception, aids the birth. 
If this be plain, ’tis plainly understood, 
What uses of his boon the giver would. 
The mind dispatch’d upon her busy toil, 
Should range where Providence has bless’d the soil ; 
Visiting every flower with labor meet, 
And gathering all her treasures sweet by sweet ; 
She should imbue the tongue with what she sips, 
And shed the balmy blessing on the lips, 
That good diffused may more abundant grow, 
And speech may praise the power that bids it flow. 
Will the sweet warbler of the livelong night, 
That fills the listening lover with delight, 
Forget his harmony, with rapture heard, 
To learn the twittering of a meaner bird ? 
Or make the parrot’s mimicry his choice, 
That odious libel on a human voice ? 
No—Nature, unsophisticate by man, 
Starts not aside from her Creator’s plan ; 
The melody, that was at first design’d 
To cheer the rude forefathers of mankind, . 
Is note for note deliver’d in our ears, 
In the last scene of her six thousand years, 
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Yet Fashion, leader of a chattering train, 

Whom man for his own hurt permits to reign, 

Who shifts and changes all things but his shape, 

And would degrade her votary to an ape, 460 
The fruitful parent of abuse and wrong, 

Holds a-usurp’d dominion o’er his tongue ; 

There sits and prompts him with his own disgrace, 
Prescribes the theme, the tone, and the grimace. 

And, when accomplish’d in her wayward school, 465 
Calls gentleman whom-she has made a fool. 

Tis an unalterable fix’d decree, 

That none could frame or ratify but she, 

That heaven and hell, and righteousness and sin, 

Snares in his path, and foes that lurk within, 470 
God and his attributes (a field of day 2 

Where ’tis an angel’s happiness to stray), 

Fruits of His love and wonders of His might, 

Be never named in ears esteem’d polite : 

That he who dares, when she forbids, be grave, 475 
Shall stand proscribed, a madman, or a knave, 

A close designer not to be believed, 

Or, if excused that charge, at least deceived, 

Oh, folly worthy of the nurse’s lap, 

Give it the breast, or stop its mouth with pap! 480 
Is it incredible, or can it seem 

A dream to any, except those that dream, 

That man should love his Maker, and that fire, 

Warming his heart, should at his lips transpire ? 

Know then, and modestly let fall your eyes, 485 
And veil your daring crest that braves the skies, 

That air of insolence affronts your God, 

You need his pardon, and provoke his rod: ‘ 
Now, in a posture that becomes you more 

Than that heroic strut assumed before, 490 
Know your arrears with every hour accrue 
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For mercy shown, while wrath is justly due. 

The time is short, and there are souls on earth, 

Though future pain may serve for present mirth, 
Acquainted with the woes, that fear or shame, 495 
By Fashion taught, forbade them once to name, 

And having felt the pangs you deem a jest, 

Have proved them truths too big to be express’d. 

Go seek on revelation’s hallow’d ground, 

Sure to succeed, the remedy they found ; 500 
Touch’d by that power that you have dared to mock, 

That makes seas stable, and dissolves the rock, 

Your heart shall yield a life-renewing stream, 

That fools, as you have done, shall call a dream. 


THE TWO BOSOM FRIENDS CONVERSING WITH CHRIST AFTER 
HIS RESURRECTION. 


It happen’d on a solemn eventide, 505 
Soon after He that was our Surety died, 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event: 510 
They spake of him they loved, of him whose life, 
Though blameless, had incurr’d perpetual strife, 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 
The recollection, like a vein of ore 515 
The farther traced, enrich’d them still the more, 
They thought him, and they justly thought him, one 
Sent to do more than he appear’d to have done ; 


509. Sought their own village: Emmaus. Cowper has given us, in this 
paragraph, a beautiful version of the touching story which Luke has re- 
corded (xxiv. 18-32) of this interview of the Saviour with the two dis- 


ciples. 
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To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else, and wonder’d he should die. 520 
Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend, 
And ask’d them, with a kind engaging air, 
_ What their affliction was, and begg’d a share. 
Inform’d, he gather’d up the broken thread,’ 525 
And truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explain’d, illustrated, and search’d so well 
The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
That reaching home, the night, they said, is near, 
We must not now be parted, sojourn here. 530 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 
And, made so welcome at their simple feast, 
He bless’d the bread, but vanish’d at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, “’T'was the Lord! 
Did not our hearts feel all he deign’d to say— 535 
Did they not burn within us by the way ?” 
Now theirs was converse, such as it behooves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves; 
Their views indeed were indistinct and dim, 
But yet successful, being aim’d at him. 540 
Christ and his character their only scope, 
Their object, and their subject, and their hope. 
They felt what it became them much to feel, 
And wanting him to loose the sacred seal, 
Found him as prompt, as their desire was true, 545 
To spread the new-born glories in their view. 
Well,—what are ages and the lapse of time 
Match’d against truths as lasting as sublime ? 
Can length of years on God himself exact? 
Or make that fiction, which was once a fact ? 550 
No—marble and recording brass decay, ‘ 
And like the graver’s memory pass away ; 
The works of man inherit, as is just, 
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Their author’s frailty, and return to dust ; 

But truth divine forever stands secure, 565 
Its head is guarded as its base is sure ; 

Fix’d in the rolling flood of endless years, 

The pillar of the eternal plan appears, 

The raving storm and dashing waves defies, 

Built by that architect who built the skies. 560 
Hearts may be found that harbor, at this hour, 

That love of Christ and all its quickening power ; 

And lips, unstain’d by folly or by strife, 

Whose wisdom drawn from the deep well of life, 

Tastes of its healthful origin, and flows 565 
A Jordan for the ablution of our woes. 

O days of Heaven, and nights of equal praise, 

Serene and peaceful as those heavenly days, 

When souls drawn upward in communion sweet, 

Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat, 570 
Discourse, as if released and safe at home, 

Of dangers pass’d, and wonders yet to come, 

And spread the sacred treasures of the breast 

Upon the lap of covenanted rest. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND CONVERSATION THE SUBJECT OF 
BANTER—THE BANTERER ANSWERED. 


What, always dreaming over heavenly things, 575 
Like angel heads in stone with pigeon wings ? 
Canting and whining out all day the word, 
And half the night? fanatic and absurd ! 
Mine be the friend less frequent in his prayers, 
Who makes no bustle with his soul’s affairs, 580 
Whose wit can brighten up a wintry day, 


566. A Jordan, &e.: An allusion to the advice which Elisha, the 
Hebrew prophet, gave to the Syrian captain, to wash in Jordan seven 
times, as a preliminary to the cure of the leprosy. 2 Kings, y, 10. 
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And chase the splenetic dull hours away ; ° 
Content on earth in earthly things to shine, 
Who waits for Heaven ere he becomes divine, 
Leaves saints to enjoy those altitudes they teach, 585 
And plucks the fruit placed more within his reach. 
Well spoken, advocate of sin and shame, 
Known by thy bleating, Ignorance thy name. 
Is sparkling wit the world’s exclusive right, 
The fix’d fee simple of the vain and light? 590 
Can hopes of Heaven, bright prospects of an hour, 
That come to waft us out of sorrow’s power, 
Obscure or quench a faculty that finds 
Its happiest soil in the serenest minds ? 
Religion curbs indeed its wanton play, 595 
And brings the trifler under rigorous sway, 
But gives it usefulness unknown before, 
And, purifying, makes it shine the more. 
A Christian’s wit is inoffensive light, 
A beam that aids, but never grieves the sight ; 600 
Vigorous in age as in the flush of youth, 
’Tis always active on the side of truth: 
Temperance and peace insure its healthful state, 
And make it brightest at its latest date. 
Oh I have seen (nor hope perhaps in vain, 605 
Ere life go down, to see such sights again), 
A veteran warrior in the Christian field, 
Who never saw the sword he could not wield ; 
Grave, without dulness; learned, without pride; 
Exact, yet not precise; though meek, keen eyed; 610 
A man that would have foil’d at their own play ) 
A dozen would-be’s of the modern day ; 
Who, when occasion justified its use, 


590. Fixed fee simple: Ordinarily, this term relates to land, of which 
the owner possesses an unconditional and perpetual control. Here it is 
used in the sense of exclusive possession. 
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Had wit as bright as ready to produce ; 

Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 615 
Or from philosophy’s enlightened page, 

His rich materials, and regale your ear 

With strains it was a privilege to hear : 

Yet above all, his luxury supreme, 

And his chief glory, was the Gospel theme ; 620 
There he was copious as old Greece or Rome, 

His happy eloquence seem’d there at home, 

Ambitious not to shine or to excel, 

But to treat justly what he loved so well. 


THE CHARMS OF CONVERSATION AND VIRTUE IMPROVED BY 
AGE. 


It moves me more perhaps than folly ought, 625 
When some green heads, as void of wit as thought, 
Suppose themselves monopolists of sense, 

And wiser men’s ability pretence. 
Though time still wear us, and we must grow old, 
Such men are not. forgot as soon as-cold, 630 
Their fragrant memory will outlast their tomb, 
Embalm’d forever in its own perfume. 
And to say truth, though in its early prime, 
And when unstain’d with any grosser crime, 
Youth has a sprightliness and fire to boast, 635 
That in the valley of decline are lost, 
And Virtue with peculiar charms appears, 
Crown’d with the garland of life’s blooming years ; 
Yet age, by long experience well inform’d, 
Well read, well temper’d, with religion warm’d, 640 
That fire abated, which impels rash youth, 
Proud of his speed to overshoot the truth, 
As time improves the grape’s authentic juice, 
Mellows and makes the speech more fit for use, 
16* 
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And claims a reverence in its shortening day, 
That ’tis an honor and.a joy to pay. 

The fruits of age less fair, are yet more sound, 
Than those a brighter season pours around ; 
And like the stores autumnal suns mature, 
Through wintry rigors unimpair’d endure. 


645 


650 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN FANATIC PHRENSY AND TRUE PIETY. 


What is fanatic phrensy, scorn’d so much, 
And dreaded more than a contagious touch ? 
I grant it dangerous, and approve your fear, 
That fire is catching if you draw too near ; 
But sage observers oft mistake the flame, 
And give true piety that odious name. 

To tremble (as the creature of an hour 

Ought at the view of an almighty power) 
Before His presence, at whose awful throne 
All tremble in all worlds, except our own, 

To supplicate His mercy, love His ways, 

And prize them above pieasure, wealth, or praise, 
Though common sense, allow’d a casting voice, 
And free from bias, must approve the choice, 
Convicts a man fanatic in the extreme, 

And wild as madness in the world’s esteem. 
But that disease, when soberly defined, 

Is the false fire of an o’erheated mind : 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, 

And either warps or lays it useless by ; 

"Tis narrow, selfish, arrogant, and draws 

Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause, 
And while at heart sin unrelinquish’d lies, 
Presumes itself chief favorite of the skies. 

"Tis such a light as putrefaction breeds 

In fly-blown flesh, whereon the maggot feeds, 
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Shines in the dark, but usher’d into day, 
The stench remains, the lustre dies away, 


THE CONVERSATION OF GOOD AND BAD MEN CONTRASTED. 


True bliss, if man may reach it, is composed 
Of hearts in union mutually disclosed ; 680 
And, farewell else all hope of pure delight, 
Those hearts should be reclaim’d, renew’d, upright. 
Bad men, profaning friendship’s hallow’d name, 
Form in its stead, a covenant of shame: 
A dark confederacy against the laws 685 
Of virtue and religion’s glorious cause : 
They build each other up with dreadful skill, 
As bastions set point blank against God’s will ; 
Enlarge and fortify the dread redoubt, 
Deeply resolved to shut a Saviour out ; 690 
Call legions up from hell to back the deed, 
And, cursed with conquest, finally succeed. 
But souls that carry on a bless’d exchange, 
Of joys they meet with in their heavenly range, 
And with a fearless confidence make known 695 
The sorrows sympathy esteems its own, 
Daily derive increasing light and force 
From such communion in their pleasant course, 
Feel less the journey’s roughness and its length, 
Meet their opposers with united strength, 700 
And, one in heart, in interest, and design, 
Gird up each other to the race divine. 


CONVERSATION SHOULD BE EASY, NOT CONSTRAINED, 


But Conversation, choose what theme we may, 
And chiefly when religion leads the way, 
Should flow like waters after summer showers, 405 
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Not as if raised by mere mechanic powers. 

The Christian, in whose soul, though now distress’d, 

Lives the dear thought of joys he once possess’d, 

When all his glowing: language issued forth 

With God’s deep stamp upon its current worth, F106 
Will speak without disguise, and must impart, 

Sad as it is, his undissembling heart, 

Abhors constraint, and dares not feign a zeal, 

Or seem to boast a fire he does not feel. 

The song of Sion is a tasteless thing, 415 
Unless, when rising on a joyful wing, 

The soul can mix with the celestial bands, 

And give the strain the compass it demands. 


INCREDULITY OF THE WORLDLING RESPECTING. SPIRITUAL RELI- 
GION : ITS REALITY AND ITS JOYS. THE INSINCERITY OF THE 
WORLDLING. 


Strange tidings these to tell a world who treat 
All but their own experience as deceit ! 720 
Will they believe, though credulous enough 
To swallow much upon much weaker proof, 
That there are bless’d inhabitants on earth, 
Partakers of a new ethereal birth, 
Their hopes, desires, and purposes estranged 725 
From things terrestrial and divinely changed, 
Their very language of a kind that speaks 
The soul’s sure interest in the good she seeks ; 
Who deal with Scripture, its importance felt, 
As Tully with philosophy once dealt, 730 
And in the silent watches of the night, 
And through the scenes of toil-renewing light, 
The social walk, or solitary ride, 
Keep still the dear companion at their side ? 
No—shame upon a self-disgracing age, 735 
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God’s work may serve an ape upon a stage 

With such a jest, as fill’d with hellish glee 

Certain invisibles as shrewd as he; 

But veneration or respect finds none, 

Save from the subject of that work alone. 740 
The World grown old, her deep discernment shows, 

Claps spectacles on her sagacious nose, 

Peruses closely the true Christian’s face, 

And finds it a mere mask of sly grimace ; 

Usurps God’s office, lays his bosom bare, 445 
And finds hypocrisy close lurking there. 

And serving God herself through mere constraint, 
Concludes his unfeign’d love of him a feint. 

And yet God knows, look human nature through 

(And in due time the world shall know it too), 750 
That since the flowers of Eden felt the blast, 

That after man’s defection Jaid all waste, 

Sincerity towards the heart-searching God 

Has made the new-born creature her abode, 

Nor shall be found in unregenerate souls, 155 
Till the last fire burn all between the poles. 

Sincerity ! why ’tis his only pride, 

Weak and imperfect in all grace beside ; 

He knows that God demands his heart entire, 

And gives him all his just demands require. — 760 
Without it his pretensions were as vain, 

As, having it, he deems the world’s disdain ; 

That great defect would cost him not alone 

Man’s favorable judgment, but his own ; 

His birthright shaken, and no longer clear, 765 
Than while his conduct proves his heart sincere. 

Retort the charge, and let the world be told 


136. God’s work ; That-is, in the soul of man—practical religion in the 
heart, exhibited in the life. 
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She boasts a confidence she does not hold ; 

That, conscious of her crimes, she feels instead 

A cold misgiving, and a killing dread ; 770 
That while in health the ground of her support 

Is madly to forget that life is short ; 

That sick she trembles, knowing she must die, 

Her hope presumption, and her faith a lie ; 

That while she dotes, and dreams that she believes, 775 
She mocks her Maker, and herself deceives ; 

Her utmost reach historical assent, 

The doctrines warp’d to what they never meant ; 

That truth itself is in her head as dull 

And useless as a candle in a skull; 780 
And all her love of God a groundless claim, 

A trick upon the canvas, painted flame. 

Tell her again, the sneer upon her face, 

And all her censures of the work of grace, 

Are insincere, meant only to conceal 785 
A dread she would not, yet is forced to feel ; 

That in her heart the Christian she reveres, 

And while she seems to scorn him only fears. 


NEW MANNERS AND REFORMS OF DOUBTFUL UTILITY. 


A poet does not work by square or line, 
As smiths and joiners perfect a design ; 790 
At least we moderns, our attention less, 
Beyond the example of our sires digress, 
And claim a right to scamper and run wide, 
Wherever chance, caprice, or fancy guide. 
The World and I fortuitously met ; ‘ 795 
I owed a trifle, and have paid the debt ; 
She did me wrong, I recompensed the deed, 
And having struck the balance, now proceed. 
Perhaps, however, as some years have pass’d 
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Since she and I conversed together last, 800 
And I have lived recluse in rural shades, 

Which seldom a distinct report pervades, 

Great changes and new manners have occurr’d, 


799-802. Some years have passed, &c.: In the preceding lines he refers 
to the injury which the world had inflicted on him, and intimates here 
that he retired from it in disgust, or for the sake of avoiding its contami- 
nations. Before he became a Christian man he formed in London some 
acquaintances that rendered him, in a moral point of view, no service. 
He was a member of what was called the Nonsense Club. The society in 
which he moved is thus described by one with whom he was then famil- 
jar: “Templars are in general a kind of citizen courtiers. They aim at 
the air and mien of the drawing-room; but the holiday smartness of a 
’prentice, heightened with some additional touches of the rake or cox- 
comb, betrays itself in every thing they do. The Temple, however (where 
as a lawyer he had his office), is stocked with its peculiar beaux, wits, 
poets, critics, and every character in the gay world; and it is a thousand 
pities that so pretty a society should be disgraced with a few dull fellows, 
who can submit to puzzle themselves with cases and reports, and have 
not taste enough to follow the genteel method of studying the law.” 

After a long and trying season of religious anxiety, accompanied with 
great physical derangement that nearly proved fatal, he obtained relief 
by a cordial reception of the Gospel. He then formed and executed the 
purpose of abandoning London, and selecting some rural and retired abode. 
Huntingdon, Olney, and Weston were successively his places of residence. 
Southey supposes that Cowper's resolution to withdraw from the business 
of the world, and from its society, occasioned the poem, of which the fol- 
lowing stanzas form the beginning : 


“War from the world, O Lord, I flee, es 
From strife and tumult far; 
From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 


“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree : 
And seem, by thy sweet bounty, made 
For those who follow Thee.” 


While undetermined what place he should select, he writes: “1 one 
day poured out my soul to God in prayer, beseeching him that wherever 
it should please Him in his fatherly mercy to lead me, it might be into 
the society of those who feared his name, and loved the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and truth.” 

This prayer was most remarkably answered throughout the remainder 
of his life. About the time of offering this prayer, he writes (1765) as 
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And bless’d reforms, that I have never heard, 

And she may now be as ‘discreet and wise 805 
As once absurd in all discerning eyes. 

Sobriety, perhaps, may now be found 

Where once intoxication press’d the ground : 

The subtle and injurious may be just, 

And he grown chaste that was the slave of lust ; 810 
Arts once esteem’d may be with shame dismiss’d ; 

Charity may relax the miser’s fist ; 

The gamester may have cast his cards away, 

Forgot to. curse and only kneel to pray. 

It has indeed been told me (with what weight, 815 
How credibly, ’tis hard for me to state), 
That fables old, that seem’d forever mute, 

Revived are hastening into fresh repute, 

And gods and goddesses, discarded long 

Like useless lumber, or a stroller’s song, 820 
Are bringing into vogue their heathen train, 

And Jupiter bids fair to rule again ; 

That certain feasts are instituted now, 

Where Venus hears the lovers’ tender vow ; 

That all Olympus through the country roves, 825 


follows: “I remembered the pollution which is in the world, and the sad 
share I had in it myself; and my heart ached at the thought of entering 
it again. The blessed God had endued me with some concern for his 
glory, and I was fearful of hearing it traduced by oaths and blasphemies, 
the common language of this highly favored but ungrateful country.” 

In 1767, ina letter to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, he says: “I (formerly) 
lived as if I had been my own creator, and could continue my existence 
to what length, and in what state I pleased; as if dissipation was the 
narrow way which leads to life. But it pleased the Almighty to con- 
vince me of my fatal error before it indeed became such; to convince me 
that in communion with Him we may find that happiness for which we 
were created, and that a life without God in the world is a life of trash, 
and the most miserable delusion.” ' 

These references to some passages in Cowper's history sufficiently, per 
haps, illustrate the lines to which this note is appended. 

825. That all Olympus, &e.: Olympus, a mountain in Thessaly and 
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To consecrate our few remaining groves ; 

And Echo learns politely to repeat 

The praise of names for ages obsolete ; 

That having proved the weakness, it should seem, 

Of revelation’s ineffectual beam, 830 
To bring the passions under sober sway, 

And give the moral springs their proper play, 

They mean to try what may at last be done, 

By stout substantial gods of wood and stone, 

And whether Roman rites may not produce 835 
The virtues of old Rome for English use. 

May such success attend the pious plan, 

May Mercury once more embellish man, 

Grace him again with long-forgotten arts, 

Reclaim his taste, and brighten up his parts, 840 
Make him athletic as in days of old, 

Learn’d at the bar, in the paleestra bold, 

Divest the rougher sex of female airs, 


Macedonia, celebrated by Grecian poets as the highest mountain in the 
world, and the residence of the Pagan deities, is here, by a common fig- 
ure of speech, put for those deities themselyes; who are represented as 
roving about England, and consecrating to themselves the remaining 
groves. Jupiter and Venus having been already introduced, under the 
name Olympus the remaining deities were intended. 

The author seems to be satirizing those English writers and teachers 
who were giving great prominence and commendation to Pagan litera- 
ture, as a means of popular improvement. 

888. May Mercury, &c.: No one. of all the heathen divinities had so 
many functions allotted to him as this god: he had constant employment 
both day and night, having been the common minister and messenger of 
all Olympus; particularly of his father Jupiter, whom he served with in- 
defatigable labor, and sometimes indeed in a capacity of no very honorable 
kind. Lucian is very pleasant upon the multitude of his avocations; and, 
according to the emperor Julian, Mercury was no hero, but rather one 
who inspired mankind with wit, learning, and the ornamental arts of life, 
than with courage. He was also the patron of trade, and even of fraud 
and theft, Horace gives us the best account of his character, in his tenth 
ode, lib. 1, which contains the substance of a long hymn to Mercury, at- 
tributed to Homer.—London Encye. 
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And teach the softer not to copy theirs. 

The change shall please, nor shall it matter aught 845 
Who works the wonder, if it be but wrought. 

’Tis time, however, if the case stand thus, 

For us plain folks, and all who side with us, 

To build our altar, confident and bold, 

And say as stern Elijah said of old, 850 
The strife now stands upon a fair award, 

If Israel’s Lord be God then serve the Lord,— 

If he be silent, faith is all a whim, 

Then Baal is the God, and worship him. 


THE AUTHOR GUARDS HIS POEM AGAINST THE MISCONCEPTIONS 
OF THE GAY. 


Digression is so much in modern use, 855 
Thought is so rare, and fancy so profuse, 
Some never seem so wide of their intent, 
As when returning to the theme they meant ; 
As mendicants, whose business is to roam, 
Make every parish but their own their home. 860 
Though such continual zigzags in a book, 
Such drunken reelings have an awkward look, 
And I had rather creep to what is true, 
Than rove and stagger with no mark in view ; 
Yet to consult a little seem’d no crime, 865 
The freakish humor of the present time: 
But now to gather up what seems dispersed, 
And touch the subject I design’d at first, 
May prove, though much beside the rules of art, 
Best for the public, and my wisest part. ~ 870 
And first, let no man charge me, that I mean 
To clothe in sable every social scene, 


850. As stern Elijah said, &e.: 1 Kings, xviii. 21. 
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And give good company a face severe, 

As if they met around a father’s bier ; 

For tell some men, that, pleasure all their bent, 875 
And laughter all their work, is life misspent ; 

Their wisdom bursts into this sage reply, 

Then mirth is sin, and we should always cry. 

To find the medium asks some share of wit, 

And therefore ’tis a mark fools never hit. 880 
But though life’s valley be a vale of tears, 

A brighter scene beyond that vale appears, 

Whose glory with a light that never fades, 

Shoots between scatter’d rocks and opening shades, 

And while it shows the land the soul desires, 885 
The language of the land she seeks inspires. 

Thus touch’d, the tongue receives a sacred cure 

Of all that was absurd, profane, impure ; 

Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech 

Pursues the course that truth and nature teach ; 890 
No longer labors merely to produce 

The pomp of sound or tinkle without use; 

Where’er it winds, the salutary stream, 

Sprightly and fresh, enriches every theme, 

While all the happy man possess’d before, 895 
The gift of nature or the classic store, 

Is made subservient to the grand design 

For which Heaven form’d the faculty divine. 

So should an idiot, while at large he strays, 

Find the sweet lyre on which an artist plays, 900 
With rash and awkward force the chords he shakes, 

And grins with wonder at the jar he makes ; 

But let the wise and well-instructed hand 

Once take the shell beneath his just command, 


904. The shell: The lyre consisted first of a tortoise-shell, over the 
concave side of which three or four strings at first were stretched. The 
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In gentle sounds it seem’d as it complain’d 905 
Of the rude injuries it late sustain’d, 

Till tuned at length to some immortal song, 

It sounds Jehovah’s name, and pours his praise along. 


invention is attributed to the Pagan god Mercury, and the legend on the 
subject, as derived from Grecian writers, is the following: That Mercury, 
after stealing some bulls from Apollo, retired to a grotto at the foot of a 
mountain in Arcadia ;’ found a tortoise feeding at the entrance, killed and 
eat the flesh of it; and, as he was diverting himself with the shell, ob- 
served the noise it gave from its concave figure ; on which he cut several 
thongs out of the hides he had stolen, fastened them as tight as he could 


to the shell, and thus invented a new kind of music with them.— London 
Eincye. 


* 


ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS MOTHER'S PICTURE. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. é 


Vere is a brief literature connected with this poem which one must 
read, in order fully to appreciate its beauty and tenderness. 

During seven and twenty years (Dr. Southey observes) Cowper had held 
no intercourse with his maternal relations, and knew not whether they 
were living or dead. The malady which made him withdraw from the 
world seems, in its milder consequences, to have withheld him from mak- 
ing any inquiry concerning them; and from their knowledge he had en- 
tirely disappeared, till he became known to the public. One of a younger 
generation was the first to seek him out. This was Mr. John Johnson, 
grandson of his mother’s brother, Roger Donne, who had been rector of 
Catfield, in Norfolk, The youth was then a Cambridge student, and 
made the best use of a Christmas vacation by seeking and introducing 
himself to his now famous kinsman. Cowper’s latent warmth of family 
feeling was immediately quickened; and he conceived an affection for 
“the wild but bashful boy,” as he called him, which increased as he knew 
him more, and which was amply requited. During that visit, which was 
mutually gratifying, the young relative had discovered that Cowper often 
spoke with great affection of his own mother, the only portrait of whom 

was at Norfolk, in possession of Mrs. Bodham, who had been, in her child- 
hood, a favorite eousin of the poet. As soon as she learned from the 
young man this fact concerning Cowper, she very kindly and promptly 
sent that valuable portrait (an original, in oils, by Hein) to Weston, as a 
present to Cowper, with a letter of great tenderness and affection; to 
which, with similar feeling, Cowper thus replied : 


TO MRS. BODHAM. 

Weston, Feb. 21, 1790. 
My Dearest Rosz,—Whom I thought withered, and fallen from the 
stalk, but whom I find still alive; nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to know it, and to learn it from yourself. I loved you dearly when 
you were a child, and love you not a jot the less for having ceased to be 
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so. Every creature that bears affinity to my mother is dear to me; and 
you, the daughter of her brother, are but one remove distant from her. 
I love you, therefore, and love you much, both for her sake, and for-your 
own. The world could not have furnished you with a present so accept- 
able to me, as the picture which you have so kindly sent me. I received 
it the night before last, and viewed it with a trepidation of nerves and 
spirits somewhat akin to what I should have felt had the dear original 
presented herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and hung it where it is 
the last object I see at night, and, of course, the first on which I open my 
eyes in the morning. She died when I completed my sixth year; yet I 
remember her well, and am an ocular witness of the great accuracy of 
the copy. I remember, too, a multitude of the maternal tendernesses 
which I received from her, and which haye endeared her memory to me 
beyond expression. There is in me, I believe, more of the Donne than of 
the Cowper; and though I love all of both names, and have a thousand 
_reasons to love those of my own name, yet I feel the bond of nature 
draw me vehemently to your side. I was thought, in the days of my 
childhood, much to resemble my mother; and in my natural temper, of 
which, at the age of fifty-eight, I must be supposed to be a competent 
judge, can trace both her and my late uncle, your father. Somewhat of 
his irritability, and a little, I would hope, both of his and of her I 
know not what to call it, without seeming to praise myself, which is not 
my intention ; but speaking to you, I will even speak out, and say good 
nature. Add to all this, I deal much in poetry, as did our venerable an- 
cestor, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and I think I shall prove myself a Donne 
at all points. The truth is, that whatever I am, I love you all. 


I am much obliged to Mr. Bodham for his kindness to my Homer; and 
with my love to you all, and with Mrs. Unwin’s kind respects, am, 


My dear, dear Rose, ever yours, W. C. 


In a letter to Lady Hesketh (Feb. 26, 1790) he thus writes:—*I am 
delighted with Mrs. Bodham’s kindness in giving me the only picture of 
my own mother that is to be found, I suppose, in all the world. I had 
rather possess it than the richest jewel in the British crown, for I loved 
her with an affection that her death, fifty-two years since, has not in the 
least abated. I remember her, too, young as I was when she died, well 
enough to know that it is a very exact resemblance-of her; and as such, 
it is to me invaluable. Everybody loved her; and with an amiable char- 
acter so impressed upon all her features, everybody was sure to do so.” 

The reception of this portrait of his mother prompted him to write 
what Dr. Southey calls the most beautiful of his minor poems—a poem 
which Cowper tells us he had more pleasure i in writing than any that he 
had ever written, one excepted. “That one,” he says, “ was addressed to 
a lady who has supplied to me the place of my own mother—my own in- 
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valuable mother—these six and twenty years. Some sons may be said to 
have had many fathers, but a plurality of mothers is not common.” The 
following sonnet, Dr. Southey thinks, must be the piece to which he thus 
alludes :— 
“Mary! I want a lyre with other strings; 
Such aid from Heaven as some have feign’d they drew! 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things! 
That ere, through age or woe, I shed my wings 
I may record thy worth, with honor due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true,— 
Verse that immortalizes whom it sings! 
But thou hast little need; there is a book, 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look! 
A chronicle of actions, just and bright! 
= There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine; 
And since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine.” 


Mrs. Cowper died in 1737, at the age of thirty-four, when the future 
poet was but six years old; yet his recollections of her excellence were 
vivid and appreciating half a century after her death. “I can-truly say,” 
said Cowper, nearly fifty years after her death, “that not a week passes 
(perhaps I might, with equal veracity, say a day) in which I do not think 
of her—such was the impression her tenderness made upon me, though 
the opportunity she had for showing it was so short.” 

Cowper was old enough (says Dr. Southey) to feel his loss poignantly, 
and he has recorded his feelings on this occasion in the most beautiful of 
his minor poems. He was old enough, too, if not to understand the great- 
ness of his loss, to be made sensible of its immediate consequences, by 
being sent at six years of age from home to a boarding-school—the first 
of those sad changes through which a gentle spirit has to pass in this un- 

' easy and disordered world. His infancy is said to have been “ delicate in 
no common degree ;” and his constitution to have discovered, at a very 
early season, its morbid tendency to diffidence, melancholy, and despair. 
Whatever may be the advantages of a school education for ordinary sub- 
jects, his was a case, both of body and mind, for which the peacefulness 
and security of home, and the constant tenderness of a wise and watch- 
ful mother, were peculiarly required. 

With these introductory statements, the reader will be able to read 
with a profounder interest and sympathy the tenderly affectionate and 
affecting lines that were penned more than fifty years after her death, 
upon the reception of her portrait. 


ON 


THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER’S PICTURE 


OUT OF NORFOLK, 


THE GIFT OF MY COUSIN, ANN BODHAM. 


O ruar those lips had language! Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !” 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Bless’d be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 


Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
O welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bid’st me honor with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 
I will obey, not willingly alone, 
But gladly, as the precept were her own: 
And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep me in Elysian. reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 


My mother! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
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Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gay’st me, though unfelt, a kiss, 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 
Ah, that maternal smile! it answers—Yes. 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such ?—It was.—Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wish’d I long believed, 

And disappointed still, was still deceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I learn’d at last submission to my lot ; 

But though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 


Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we called the pastoral house* our own. 


* Pastoral house: The pastor’s house—the rectory at Great Berkham- 
stead, Hertfordshire, occupied by the poet's father, Rev. John Cowper, 
. DD. 
17 
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Short-lived possession! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all the kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid; 
-Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionery plum, 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d ! 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks 
That humor interposed too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honors to thee as my numbers may: 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in Heaven, though little noticed here. ~ 


Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 


“ What Cowper’s father was (says the North American Review) we do 
not know. His biographers only tell us that he was once chaplain to 
George IL, and afterwards rector of Great Berkhamstead. As to his 
character, we have no information beyond the fact, that he was a learned 
and respectable man. But whatever he may have been, he could not ful- 
fil that delicate trust. which nature has confided to a mother’s hands, nor 
does it appear that he secured to himself more than an.ordinary place in 
the affection of his son, We do not remember, in all his letters, any par- 
ticular allusion to his father, except where he speaks of the sorrow with 
which he felt that his death dissolved the relations that bound him to the 
place of his birth. Till his father’s death, he had always considered their 
dwelling-place as a family possession. He had become intimate with 
every tree that had grown near it; and it was with a bitter sae that 
he gave it up to the stranger’s hands: 
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I prick’d them into paper with a pin 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile), 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might.— # 
But no—what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 5 
(The storms all weather’d, and the ocean cross’d), 
Shoots into port at some well-haven’d isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 

Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 

Around her fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reach’d the shore, 
“Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar,”* 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 

Of life long since has anchor’d by thy side.f 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 


* Garth. 

+ Cowper lost his father in 1756. In a letter to Mr. Rose, dated Oct, 
19, 1787, he says:—“ At that time I was young—too young to have 
reflected much. Jt had never occurred to me that a parson has no fee- 
simple in the house and glebe he occupies. There was neither tree, nor 
gate, nor stile, in all that country, to which I did not feel a relation; and 
the house itself I preferred toa palace. I was sent for from London to 
attend him in his Jast illness, and he died just before I arrived. Then, 
and not till then, I felt, for the first time, that I and my native place were 
disunited forever. I sighed a long adieu to fields and woods, from which 
I once thought I never should be parted, and was at no time so sensible 
of their beauties, as just when IJ left them all behind me, to return no 
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Always from port withheld, always distress’d— 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 
Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet oh, the thought that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may. to me. 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the Earth ;* 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 
The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 
And now farewell—Time unrevok’d has run 

> His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 

' By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again ; 
To have renew’d the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And while the wings of Fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left.+ 


more.” -Three years after his father’s death, he removed from the Middle 
to the Inner Temple, in London, and purchased a room there, and about 
this time was made a Commissioner of Bankrupts, but devoted himself 
more ardently to literature than to law. 

* Upon the distinguished ancestry of Cowper, his biographer, Dr. John- 
son, thus writes :—“ The highest blood of the realm flowed in the veins of 
the modest and unassuming Cowper. It is perhaps already known that 
his grandfather, Spencer Cowper, was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and next brother to William, first Earl Cowper, and Lord High Chancellor 
of England ; but his mother was descended ..... from the several noble- 
houses of West, Knollys, Howard, and Mowbray, and so, by four different 
lines, from Henry the Third, king of England. Distinctions of this nature 
can shed no additional lustre on the memory of Cowper; but genius, 
however exalted, disdains not, while it boasts not, the splendor of ances- 
try; and royalty itself may be flattered, and perhaps benefited, by dis- 
covering its kindred to such piety, such purity, such talents as his.” 

+ Upon this touching poem, Ihave seen no observations more appro- 
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priate or beautiful than the following, which I find in the North American 
Review of 1834 :—* Nothing can exceed the sacredness with which every 
thing connected with his mother was treasured in the sanctuary of Cow- 
per’s soul. Early as he lost her guidance, he had felt the Joss in after life 
as the beginning of all his sorrows; he had felt as if, had Providence 
spared her a little longer, she might have given a direction to his feelings 
that would have saved him from some of those trials which had almost 
broken his heart. She was the angel of his visions—the bright spot which 
always stood before him in his imaginations of Heaven. He remembered 
her as young, beautiful, and holding a relation to him which inspired the 
deepest reverence and affection. So firmly was her image set in his re- 
membrance, that not a day ever passed without his thinking of her, and 
calling up those recollections of his childhood connected with her which 
no time could wear away; and now, when he stands in the valley of de- 
parting years, and on looking back sees the light of the sun, which is set 
to him, still shining on the hills of youth, from which he came down so 
long ago, he writes with a sensibility and a pathetic earnestness which 
fills every heart with sympathy, and, we had almost said, every eye with 
tears.” . 


A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LADY AUSTEN. 


[DrEceMBER 17, 1781.] 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


For a short account of Lady Austen the reader is referred to the first 
note in Book I. of the “Task.” She had settled in Olney, partly from a 
desire to live in a quiet place, near her sister ; partly for the sake of en- 
joying the ministry of the Rey. Thomas Scott ; and partly with a view to 
avail herself of the society of the poet, and of Mrs. Unwin, his pious and 
intelligent housekeeper. In his letters to Mr. Unwin, about the time of 
her retiring from London to the rural village of Olney, he describes her 
as a person that had seen much of the world, understood it well, had high 
spirits, a lively fancy, and great readiness of conversation. He speaks of 
her as introducing a sprightliness into the rather quiet scene of his own 
residence, having no female companion but Mrs. Unwin. “ Discover but 
a wish to please her (he observes), and she never forgets it; not only 
thanks you, but the tears will start into her eyes at the recollection of 
the smallest service. With these fine feelings she has the most, and the 
most harmless, vivacity you can imagine.” 

Such was Cowper's estimate of the lady to whom the following poetical 
letter was addressed, after her return to London in October. “In this 
interesting poem (says Hayley) the author expresses a lively and devout 
presage of the superior productions that were to arise in the process of 
time, from a friendship so unexpected and so pleasing; but he does not 
seem to have been aware, in the slightest degree, of the evident dangers 
that must naturally attend an intimacy so very close, yet perfectly inno- 
cent, between a poet and two ladies, who, with very different mental 
powers, had each reason to flatter herself that she could agreeably pro- 
mote the studies, and animate the fancy of this fascinating bard.” 

Dr. Southey does not agree in the opinion just expressed, but remarks 
that, “considering the good sense and the principles of all parties, and, 
moreover, the age of two of them (Cowper being then fifty and Mrs, Un- 
win seven years older), the danger will not be deemed so evident as 
Hayley considered it to have been.... after the event. Every circum- 
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stance is interesting in the story of a friendship which produced such con- 
sequences in English literature; for if Cowper had never known Lady 
Austen, it may well be doubted whether he would ever have attained 
that popularity, and that fame which he will hold as long as English shall 
continue to be the language of a civilized people. The friendship which 
promised so fairly had nearly been nipt in the bud, some misunderstand- 
ing having arisen in the course of an epistolary correspondence with her 
while at London: upon her return to Olney a satisfactory explanation took 
place, and the parties were soon as happy in each other’s society as 
before.” 

Perhaps the difficulty and its cause have nowhere been stated more 
correctly than by a writer in the North American Review, who says: “A 
domestic incident tended to destroy the happiness which Cowper might 
have derived from his literary fame. He was obliged to give up the so- 
ciety of Lady Austen, in deference to the feelings of Mrs. Unwin, who 
felt herself eclipsed by this new companion. Mrs. Unwin has been gen- 
erally condemned for this jealousy, as if it proceeded from a narrow mind ; 
but there are several circumstances to be taken into view. It does not 
appear that she ever complained of the ascendency of Lady Austen: Cow- 
per perceived that she was dispirited, and for this there was sufficient 
reason, She felt that she was the person on whose care and kindness 
he had leaned for years. She had devoted her life to secure the happi- 
ness of his; and in his seasons of melancholy he had required a self-de- 
votion to his welfare, which very few were able or willing to give. While 
she had done all this for him, Lady Austen had only amused him, and it 
was not in human nature to behold the interest, to which she was entitled 
by years of hardship, thus transferred to a more entertaining companion, 
without regret. Cowper knew that there was cause for her uneasiness, 
and at once made the sacrifice which he felt was her due. The loss was 
soon after supplied by Lady Hesketh, his cousin, said to have been a wo- 
man of fine understanding and remarkable social powers, who was often 
an inmate in the same household, and faithful to him to the last.” 

But the way is now prepared for reading the Poetical Epistle : 


Dear Anna—between friend and friend, 
Prose answers every common end ; 
Serves, in a plain and homely way, 
To express the occurrence of the day ; 
Our health, the weather, and the news; 
What walks we take, what books we choose; 
And all the floating thoughts we find 
Upon the surface of the mind. 
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But when a poet takes the pen, 
Far more alive than other men, 
He feels a gentle tingling come 
Down to his finger and his thumb,* 
Derived from nature’s noblest part, 
The centre of a glowing heart : 
And this is what the world, who knows 
No flights above the pitch of prose, 
His more sublime vagaries slighting, 
Denominates an itch for writing. 
No wonder I, who scribble rhyme 
To catch the triflers of the time, 
And tell them truths divine and clear, 
Which, couch’d in prose, they will not hear ; 
Who labor hard to allure and draw 
The loiterers I never saw, 
Should feel that itching, and that tingling 
With all my purpose intermingling, 
To your intrinsic merit true, 
When call’d to address myself to you. 


Mysterious are His ways, whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour, 
When minds, that never met before, 
Shall meet, unite, and part no more: 

It is the allotment of the skies, 

The hand of the Supremely Wise, 
That guides and governs our affections, 
And plans and orders our connections : 


* Perhaps Cowper remembered (as Southey suggests) John Bunyan’s 
lines, in which that glorious tinker describes the origin of his Pilgrim’s 
Progress: 

“It came from mine own heart, so to my head, 
And thence into my fingers trickeled ; 


Thence to my pen, from whence immediately 
On paper I did dribble it daintily.” 
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Directs us in our distant road, 

And marks the bounds of our abode.* 
Thus we were settled when you found us, 
Peasants and children all around us; 
Not dreaming of so dear a friend, 

Deep in the abyss’ of Silver-End.t+ 

Thus Martha, e’en against her will, 
Perch’d on the top of yonder hill ; 

And you, though you must needs prefer 
The fairest scenes of sweet Sancerre,{ 
Are come from distant Loire, to choose 
A cottage on the banks of Ouse. 

This page of Providence quite new, 
And now just opening to our view, 
Employs our present thoughts and pains 
To guess, and spell, what it contains : 
But day by day, and year by year, 
Will make the dark enigma clear ; 

And furnish us, perhaps, at last, 

Like other scenes already past, 

With proof, that we, and our affairs, 
Are part of a Jehovah’s cares: 

For God unfolds, by slow degrees, 

The purport of his deep decrees ; 

Sheds every hour a clearer light 

In aid of our defective sight ; 

And spreads at length before the soul 
A beautiful and perfect whole, 


* Thus Paul, in addressing the Athenians, said of God: “And hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth; and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation.” Solomon also observes that “a man’s heart deviseth 
his way; but the Lord directeth his steps.” 

+ An obscure part of Olney, adjoining to the residence of Cowper, 
which faced the market-place. ; 

¢ Saneerre: Lady Austen’s residence in France. 
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Which busy man’s inventive brain 
Toils to anticipate, in vain. 


Say, Anna, had you never known 
The beauties of a rose full blown, 
Could you, though luminous your eye, 
By looking on the bud, descry, 

Or guess, with a prophetic power, 

The future splendor of the flower ? 
Just so, the Omnipotent who turns 
The system of a world’s concerns, 
From mere minutiz can educe 

Events of most important use ; 

And bid a dawning sky display 

The blaze of a meridian day. 

The works of man tend, one and all, 
As needs they must, from great and small, 
And vanity absorbs at length 

The monuments of human strength. 
But who can tell how vast the plan 
Which this day’s incident began ! 

Too small, perhaps, the slight occasion, 
For our dim-sighted observation ; 

It pass’d unnoticed, as the bird 

That cleaves the yielding air unheard, 
And yet may prove, when understood, 
A harbinger of endless good. 


e 


Not that I deem, or mean to call 
Friendship a blessing cheap or small ; 
But merely to remark that ours, 

Like some of nature’s sweetest flowers, - 
Rose from a seed of tiny size, 
That seem’d to promise no such prize; 
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A transient visit intervening,* 
And made almost without a meaning 
(Hardly the effect of inclination, - 
Much less of pleasing expectation), 
Produced a friendship, then begun, 
That has cemented us in one; 

And placed it in our power to prove, 
By long fidelity and love, 

That Solomon has wisely spoken : 

«A threefold cord is not soon broken.” 


* A transient visit, &c.: The origin of his acquaintance with Lady 
Austen was rather unexpected and fortuitous; or rather it was brought 
about by Providence rather than by human design. It is related by 
Southey: “In the greenhouse of Cowper, ‘the myrtles, ranged before 
his window, made the most agreeable blind imaginable; he was undis- 
turbed by noise, and saw none but pleasing objects.’ Fortunately he was 
not in this favorite retreat one day when two ladies happened to call at 
a shop opposite Mrs. Unwin’s house. The one, by name Mrs. Jones, was 
one of their very few acquaintance, the wife of a clergyman, who resided 
in the village of Clifton, within a mile of Olney ; Lady Austen, the other, 
was her sister, and widow of a baronet. Cowper was so struck by her 
appearance, that, upon hearing who she was, he requested Mrs. Unwin 
to invite them to tea, Shy as he was, this was an extraordinary move- 
ment on his part: his shyness returned when the invitation had been ac- 
cepted: he wondered at himself, and was for a long while unwilling to 
face the little party which had been invited at his own desire. His bet- 
ter mind at last prevailed; and the shyest persons are perhaps the most 
unreserved when they meet with those with whom they feel themselves 
in sympathy. ‘ Having forced himself, says Hayley, ‘to engage in conver- 
sation with Lady Austen, he was so reanimated by her colloquial talents 
that he attended the ladies on their return to Clifton, and from that time 
continued to cultivate the regard of his new acquaintance with such as- 
siduous attention, that she soon received from him the familiar and en- 
dearing title of Sister Ann.’ ” 


AN EPISTLE 


TO AN 


AFFLICTED PROTESTANT LADY IN FRANCE 


Mapam— 

A stranger’s purpose in these lays 
Is to congratulate, and not to praise: 
To give the creature the Creator’s due 
Were sin in me, and an offence to you.* 
From man to ‘man, or even to woman paid, 
Praise is the’ medium of a knayish trade, 
A coin by Craft for Folly’s use design’d, 
Spurious, ‘and only current with the blind. 


' The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to.the land where sorrow is unknown : 
No traveller ever reach’d that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briers in the road. 
The World may dance along the flowery plain, 
Cheer’d as they go by many a sprightly strain, 
Where Nature has her mossy velvet spread, 
With. unshod feet they yet securely tread ; 
Admonish’d, scorn the caution and ‘the friend, 
Bent all on pleasure, heedless of its end. 


* “Poets attempt the noblest task they can, 
Praising the Author of all good in man; 
And, next, commemorating worthies lost, 
The dead in whom that good abounded most.” 
Cowper. In memory of Thornton. 
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But He, who knew what human hearts would prove, 
How slow to learn the dictates of his love, 

That, hard by nature and of stubborn will, 

A life of ease would make them harder still, 

In pity to the souls his grace design’d 

To rescue from the ruins of mankind, 

Call’d for a cloud to darken all their years, 

And said, “Go, spend them in the vale of tears.” 
O balmy gales of soul-reviving air! 

O salutary streams that murmur there! 

These flowing from the Fount of Grace above, 
Those breathed from lips of everlasting love. 

The flinty soil indeed their feet annoys ; 

Chill blasts of trouble nip their springing joys; 
An envious World will interpose its frown, 

To mar delights superior to its own: 

And many a pang, experienced still within, 
Remind them of their hated inmate, Sin; 

But ills of every shade and every name, 
Transform’d to blessings, miss their cruel aim ; 
And every moment’s calm, that soothes the breast, 
Is given in earnest of eternal rest.* 


* A fine illustration of the sentiments of this poem may be drawn 
from a letter of Cowper to Lady Hesketh, dated September 4, 1765. I 
quote a part of it:—* My dear cousin, a firm persuasion of the superin- 
tendence of Providence over all our concerns is absolutely necessary to 
our happiness. Without it, we cannot be said to believe in the Scripture, 
or practise any thing like resignation to his will, If I am convinced that 
no affliction can befall me without the permission of God, I am convinced 
likewise that he sees and knows that I am afflicted. Believing this, I 
must, in the same degree, believe that, if I pray to him for deliverance, 
he hears me. I must needs know, likewise, with equal assurance, that if 
he hears, he will also deliver me, if that, upon the whole, will be most 
conducive to my happiness ; and if he does not deliver me, I may be well 
assured that he has none but the most benevolent intention in declining 
Steerer In this view, it will appear plainly that the line of duty is not 
stretched too tight, when we are told that we ought to accept every 
thing at his hands as a blessing, and to be thankful even while we smart 
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Ah, be not sad, although thy lot be cast 
Far from the flock, and in a boundless waste! 
No shepherds’ tents within thy view appear, 
But. the chief Shepherd even there is near ; 
Thy tender sorrows, and thy plaintive strain 
Flow in a foreign land, but not in vain ; 
Thy tears all issue from a source divine, 
And every drop bespeaks a Saviour thine— 
So once in Gideon’s fleece* the dews were found, 
And drought on all the drooping herbs around. 


under the rod of iron with which he sometimes rules us. ~ Without this 
persuasion, every blessing, however we may think ourselves happy in it, 
loses its greatest recommendation, and every affliction is intolerable.” 

* Gideon’s fleece: The miraculous incident here referred to is thus re 
corded in the Book of Judges, vi. 86-40 :—“ And Gideon said unto God, 
If thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, as thou hast said, behold I will put 
a fleece of wool in the floor; and if the dew be on the fleece only, and it 
be dry upon all the earth beside, then shall I know that thou wilt save 
Israel by mine hand, as thou hast said, And it was so; for he rose up 
early on the morrow, and thrust the fleece tagether, and wringed the dew 
out of the fleece, a bow] full of water. 

“And Gideon said unto God, Let not thine anger be hot against me, 
and I will speak but this once: let me prove, I pray thee, but this once 
with the fleece; let it now be dry only upon the fleece, and upon all the 
ground let there be dew. And God did so that night; for it was dry 
upon the fleece only, and there was dew on all the ground.” 

The author makes a very ingenious and pretty use of this passage of 
sacred writ, in a poetical letter to a young friend, on his arriving at Cam- 
bridge wet, when no rain had fallen there, May, 1793: 


“If Gideon’s fleece, which drench’d with dew he found, 
While moisture none refresh’d the herbs around, 
Might fitly represent the Church, endow’d 
With heavenly gifts to heathens not allow’d; 

In pledge, perhaps, of favors from on high, 

Thy locks were wet when others’ locks were dry. 
Heaven grant us half the omen,—may we see 
Not drought on others, but much dew on thee!” 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


No person (says a biographer) was ever more alive to the benefits of 
real friendship, or had ever formed more correct conceptions of its obliga- 
tions and delights. His inimitable stanzas on this most interesting sub- 
ject, which are perhaps superior to any thing that has ever been written 
upon it, prove incontestably that he understood what were its indispen- 
sable prerequisites; and his whole conduct through life shows that he 
felt the full force of that friendship which he so admirably describes. 

Cowper suffered much from the coldness and neglect of two of the 
prominent friends of his youth, Thurlow (afterwards Lord Chancellor of 
England) and Colman. As a token of his kind remembrance of them, he 
had sent to each a copy of the first volume of his poems, but received no 
acknowledgment of the fayor—no reciprocation of the regard to them 
thus expressed; upon which he gives utterance to his wounded feelings 
to his friend Unwin, in an energetic poem entitled “The Valediction,” 
commencing with— 


“Farewell, false hearts! whose best affections fail, 
Like shallow brooks which summer suns exhale! 
Forgetful of the man whom once ye chose, 

Cold in his cause, and careless of his woes; 
I bid you both a long and last adieu!” 


In another part of the poem, referring to his own sad experience of the 
indifference of those who had, when his fellow-students in London, coveted 
his society, he adds: 


“Oh, Friendship! cordial of the human breast! 
So little felt—so fervently professed ! 
Thy blossoms deck our unsuspecting years ; 
Thy promise of delicious fruit appears ; 
We hug the hopes of constancy and truth— 
Such is the folly of our dreaming youth ; 
But soon, alas! detect the rash mistake 
That sanguine inexperience loves to make,” 
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Upon a constant, and especially upon a pious as well as faithful friend, 
none could place a higher value than he seems to have done: 


“Tis grace, ‘tis bounty, and it calls for praise, 
If God give health, that sunshine of our days; 
And if he add, a blessing shared by few, 
Content of heart, more praises still are due: 
But if he grant a friend, that boon possessed 
Indeed is treasure, and crowns all the rest; 
And giving one, whose heart is in the skies, 
Born from above, and made divinely wise, 

He gives, what bankrupt Nature never can, 
Whose noblest coin is light and brittle man— 
Gold purer far than Ophir ever knew, 

A soul, an image of himself, and therefore true.” 


Many such friends it was the privilege of Cowper to claim as his own; 
and their affectionate regards were most beautifully reciprocated, as we 
learn from his inimitable letters addressed to them. To these I must 
simply refer as an illustration of the fact that his heart was pre-eminently 
formed for friendship of the most intelligent and ardent character. “The 
unkind behavior of our acquaintance,” said he, in the letter to Mr. Unwin 
that accompanied the poem from which the above extracts are made, 
“though it is possible that, in some instances, it may not much affect our 
happiness, nor engross many of our thoughts, will sometimes obtrude upon 
us with a degree of importunity not easily resisted; and then, perhaps, 
though almost insensible of it before, we feel more than the occasion will 
justify. In such a moment it was that I conceived this poem, and gave 
loose to a degree of resentment, which, perhaps, I ought not to have in- 
dulged, but which, in a cooler hour, I cannot altogether condemn. My 
former intimacy with the two characters was such, that I could not but 
feel myself provoked by the neglect with which they both treated me on 
a late occasion.” - 

Upon friendship, therefore, Cowper writes well, because he writes from 
experience. The following poem, written in 1782, forms an admirable 


commentary upon the motto of the philosophic Roman orator that is 
placed above it: 


“ Amicitia nisi inter bonos esse non potest.”— Cicero, 


Waar virtue can we name, or grace, 
But men unqualified and base 

. Will boast it their possession ! 
Profusion apes the noble part 
Of liberality of heart, 

And dulness of discretion. 
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But as the gem of richest cost 
Is ever counterfeited most, 
So, always, imitation 
Employs the utmost skill she can ¥ 
To counterfeit the faithful man, 
The friend of long duration.* 


Some will pronounce me too severe,— 
But long experience speaks me clear ; 
Therefore that censure scorning, 
I will proceed to mark the shelves, 
On which so many dash themselves, 
And give the simple warning. 


Youth, unadmonish’d by a guide, 
Will trust to any fair outside : 
An error soon corrected ; 
For who but learns, with riper years, 
That man, when smoothest he appears, 
Is most to be suspected! 


But here again a danger lies 
Lest, thus deluded by our eyes, 
And taking trash for treasure, 


* In one of the American editions. of Cowper’s poems, I find two on 
the subject of Friendship, of nearly the same number of stanzas, and of 
the same measure’ but the reading in several of the corresponding stan- 
zas is different. These poems are obviously only different editions of the 
same poem, the one here given being a decided improvement on the 
other. Some of the corresponding stanzas, which exhibit the most im 
portant variations, will be introduced, merely as a matter of curiosity 
One of them belongs to this place: 


“Tf every polish’d gem we find 
Illuminating heart or mind, 
Provoke to imitation ; 
No wonder Friendship does the same, 
That jewel of the purest flame, 
Or rather constellation.” 
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We should, when undeceived, conclude 
Friendship, imaginary good, 
A mere Utopian pleasure.* 


An acquisition, rather rare, 
Is yet no subject of despair ; 
Nor should it seem distressful, 
If either on forbidden ground, 
Or where it was not to be found, 
We sought it unsuccessful. 


No friendship will abide the test 
That stands on sordid interest 
And. mean self-love erected ; 
Nor such as may awhile subsist 
’T wixt sensualist and sensualist, 
For vicious ends connected. 


Who hopes a friend, should have a heart, 
Himself, well furnish’d for the part, 
And ready on occasion 
To show the virtue that he seeks ; 
For ’tis a union that bespeaks 
A just reciprocation.t 


* A mere Utopian pleasure: “Utopia was a term invented by Sir 
Thomas More (from a Greek word, signifying no place), and applied, in 
his celebrated work called Utopia, to an imaginary island, which he rep- 
resents to have been discovered by a companion of Amerigo Vespucci, 
and as enjoying the utmost perfection in laws, politics, &c., in contradis- 
tinction to the defects of those which then existed. The work was first 
printed in 1516. The word Utopia has now passed into all the languages 
of Europe to signify a state of ideal perfection; and Utopian is used 
synonymously with fanciful or chimerical.”—Brande. 

- + The other poem, with the same title, presents the idea thus: 

“Who seeks a friend should come disposed That form the character he seeks, 


To exhibit in full bloom disclosed For ’tis a union that bespeaks 
The graces and the beauties Rociprocated duties.” 
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A fretful temper will divide 

The closest knot. that may be tied, 
By ceaseless sharp corrosion ; 

A temper passionate and fierce 

May suddenly your joys disperse, 
At one immense explosion. 


In vain the talkative unite 
With hope of permanent delight ; 
The secret just committed 
They drop through mere desire to prate, 
Forgetting its important weight, 
And by themselves outwitted. 


How bright soe’er the prospect seems, 

All thoughts of friendship are but dreams, 
If envy chance to creep in; 

An envious man, if you succeed, 

May prove a dangerous foe indeed, 
But not a friend worth keeping. 


As envy pines at good possess’d, 
So jealousy looks forth distress’d 

On good that seems approaching ; 
And, if success his steps attend, 
Discerns a rival in a friend, 

And hates him for encroaching. 


Hence authors of illustrious name 
(Unless belied by common fame) 
Are sadly prone to quarrel ; 
To deem the wit a friend displays 
So much of loss to their own praise, 
And pluck each other’s laurel. 
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A man renown’d for repartee 

Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship’s finest feeling, 

Will thrust a dagger at your breast, 

And tell you ’twas a special jest, 
By way of balm for healing. 


Beware of tattlers; keep your ear 

Close stopp’d against the tales they bear ; 
Fruits of their own invention: 

The separation of chief friends* 

Is what their kindness most intends; 
Their sport is your dissension. 


Friendship that wantonly admits 

A joco-serious play of wits 
In brilliant altercation, 

Is union such as indicates, 

Like hand-in-hand insurance-plates,t 
Danger of conflagration. 


Some fickle creatures boast a soul 
True as the needle to the pole; 
Yet shifting like the weather, 
The needle’s constancy forego 
For any novelty, and show 
Its variations rather. 


Insensibility makes some 
Unreasonably deaf and dumb, 
When most you need their pity ; 


* “A froward man soweth strife; and a whisperer separateth chief 
friends.” —Solomon’s Proverbs, xvi. 28. 

+ Hand-in-hand insurance-plates: Plates issued by the Hand-in-Hand 
Insurance Company—the title of one of the oldest London insurance com- 
panies, incorporated in 1696.. 
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*Tis waiting till the tears shall fall 
From Gog and Magog in Guildhall,* 
Those playthings of the city. 


* Gog and Magog in Guildhall: Guildhall is the City Hall of London, 
appropriated to meetings of the corporation, to elections, and to the vari- 
ous city courts. The foundation of it was laid in 1411, and the great hall 
in that year completed ; but the other parts were put up at subsequent 
periods of that and the following centuries. The great hall is 154 feet in 
length, and fifty-two in breadth, possessing two magnificent windows of 
painted glass at the east and west ends. The roof is supported by a 
number of tall pillars with gorgeous capitals. The hall will accommodate 
from 6000 to 7000 persons. The fioor is of stone. Several monuments 
to the memory of great men of England adorn the hall. 

, At the foot of the hall, and at the sides of the great western window, 
stand the statues of “those high and renowned personages, Glog and 
Magog. Each measures above fourteen feet high; and, being elevated 
on an octagon stone column, presents a right gigantic appearance. Which 
is Gog, and which is Magog, antiquarians have not been able to determine, 
though many and indefatigable their researches into this curious matter 
haye been. Both are very huge and mis-shapen ; have their brows encir- 
cled with wreaths of laurel, and their feet bound in sandals. They have 
long flowing beards, and still longer flowing sashes. Both have been alike 
indebted to the bedauber of pink and blue, and green and yellow. Each 
has a spear or pole in his hand, and-a sword by his side; nor could any 
thing be more kin-like than the pensive dignity with which they look 
down on the emmet gazers beneath them. Who these worthies were, 
and why statues of them should be placed in the Guildhall of the corpo- 
ration of London, are two points about which the learned have long been 
divided in opinion. The author of a curious little work in 2 vols. 64mo., 
entitled ‘The Gigantic History of the Two Famous Giants in Guildhall, 
London, following the most respected authorities, assures us that one rep- 
resents Corinceus, a giant of Trojan descent, who came over with Brutus, 
the great grandson of Eneas, and won this country from the hands of 


‘Those mightie people born of giants’ brood, 
That did possess this ocean-bounded land;? 


and the other Gogmagog, the last of the British giants. When Philip 
and Mary made their entrance into London, these giants figured conspicu- 
ously in the pageant exhibited on the occasion at London Bridge ; and 
they have occasionally travelled before or behind a royal or civie dignity 
since. The construction of them has been traced to the year 1707, and 
to a train-band captain of the name of Saunders, who received £70 for 


the pair.” — London Encye, 
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The great and small but rarely meet 
On terms of amity complete: 
The attempt would scarce be madder, 
Should any, from the bottom, hope 
At one huge stride to reach the top 
Of an erected ladder. 


Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogeneous politics 
Without an effervescence, 
Such as of salts with lemon juice, 
But which is rarely known to induce, 
Like that, a coalescence. 


Religion should extinguish strife, 

And make a calm of human life: 
But even those who differ 

Only on topics left at large, 

How fiercely will they meet and charge! 
No combatants are stiffer. 


To prove, alas! my main intent, 
Needs no great cost of argument, 
No cutting and contriving ; 
Seeking a real friend, we seem 
To adopt the chemist’s golden dream,* 
With still less hope of thriving. 


Then judge, or ere you choose your man, 
As cireumspectly as you can, — 
And, having made election, 


* Chemist's golden dream: Reference is made to the ridiculous experi- 
ments or aims of ancient chemistry (alchemy); one of which was to 
change the baser metals into gold; another was to discover or prepare a 
universal remedy.—Between this stanza and the next, the other poem of 
Cowper, bearing the same title with this, inserts the following, which 
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See that no disrespect of yours, 
Such as a friend but ill endures, 
Enfeeble his affection. 


It is not timber, lead, and stone, 
An architect requires alone, 

To finish a great building ; 
The palace were but half complete, 
Could he by any chance forget 

The carving and the gilding. 


As similarity of mind, 

Or something not to be defined, 
First rivets our attention ; 

So, manners decent and polite, 

The same we practised at first sight, 
Must save it from declension. 


The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back 
His sense of your great merit, 

Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon, or to bear it. 


seems necessary to prepare the way for the first line of the next. It 
also presents that stanza in a different form, as will be seen: 


“Sometimes the fault is all our own, 
Some blemish in due time made known 
By trespass or omission ; 
Sometimes occasion brings to light 
Our friend’s defect long hid from sight, 
And even from suspicion. 


“Then judge yourself, and prove your man 
As circumspectly as you can, 
And, having made election, 
Beware no negligence of yours, 
Such as a friend but ill endures, 
Enfeeble his affection. 
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Some friends make this their prudent plan 
«Say little, and hear all-you can B2 
Safe policy, but hateful. 
So barren sands imbibe the shower, 
But render neither fruit nor flower, 
Unpleasant and ungrateful. 


They whisper trivial things, and small ; 
But, to communicate at all 
Things serious, deem improper ; 
Their feculence and froth they show, 
But keep their best contents below, 
Just like a simmering copper. 


These samples (for, alas! at last 
These are but samples, and a taste 
Of evils yet unmentioned) 
May prove the task a task indeed, 
In which ’tis much if we succeed, 
However well-intention’d. 


Pursue the theme, and you shall find 
A disciplined and furnish’d mind 

To be at least expedient, 
And after summing all the rest, 
Religion ruling in the breast 

A principal ingredient. 


True friendship has, in short, a grace 
More than terrestrial in its face, 

That proves it heaven-descended : 
Man’s love of woman not so pure, 
Nor, when sincerest, so secure 

To last till life is ended. 


YARDLEY OAK. 


[Written in 1791.] 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue following poem is but a noble fragment, which was discovered by 
Mr. Hayley among some loose papers in the author’s study. “ We do not 
(observes Lord Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review) think quite so highly of 
this production as Mr. Hayley appears to do; at the same time that we 
confess it to be impressed with all the marks of Cowper’s most vigorous 
hand: we do not know any of his compositions, indeed, that affords a more 
striking exemplification of most of the excellences and defects of his pe- 
culiar style, or might be more fairly quoted as a specimen of his manner. 
It is full of the conceptions of a vigorous and poetical fancy, expressed in 
nervous and familiar language ; but it is rendered harsh by unnecessary 
inversions, and debased in several places by the use of antiquated and 
vulgar phrases.” 

Not agreeing with the too fastidious but learned critic in the last re- 
mark, but considering the poet’s language as, on the whole, exceedingly 
well suited to the subject, and at least atoning by its vivacity for what it 
may possibly sometimes want in dignity, I am happy to illustrate this 
fragmentary poem from the pithy and glowing pages of Hugh Miller, 
Esq., one of the most popular writers in North Britain. He writes as fol- 
lows, after a recent visit to the locality where this famous tree was stand- 
ing, attracted thither by his desire to survey the grounds which Cowper's 
pen and genius had made so notorious : 

“Half an hoar’s leisurely walking brought us, through field and dingle, 
and a country that presented, as we ascended, less of an agricultural and 
more of a pastoral character, to the woods of Yardley Lodge. We enter 
through a coppice on a grassy field, and see along the opposite side a thick 
oak wood, with a solitary brick house, the only one in sight, half hidden 
amid foliage in a corner. The oak wood has, we find, quite a character of 
its own. The greater part of its trees, still in their immature youth, were 
seedlings within the last forty years (this was written in 1845): they have 
no associates that bear in their well developed proportions, untouched by 
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decay, the stamp of solid mid-aged tree-hood ; but here and there—stand- 
ing up among them, like the long-lived sons of Noah, in their old age of 
many centuries, amid a race cut down to the threescore and ten,—we 
find some of the most ancient oaks of the empire—trees that were trees 
in the days of William the Conqueror. These are mere hollow trunks, of 
vast bulk, but stinted foliage, in which the fox shelters and the ow] builds 
—mere strulbrugs of the forest. The bulkiest and most picturesque among 
their number we find marked by a white-lettered board: it is a hollow 
pollard of enormous girth, twenty-eight feet five inches in circumference 
a foot above the soil, with skeleton stumps, bleached white by the win- 
ters of many centuries, stretching out for a few inches from amid a rag- 
ged drapery of foliage that sticks close to the body of the tree, and bear- 
ing on its rough gray bole wens and warts of astounding magnitude. The 
tran, leaning slightly forward, and wearing all its lee globosities be- 
hind, seems some fantastic old-world mammoth, seated kangaroo-fashion 
on its haunches. Its foliage this season had caught a oe of yellow, 


when the younger trees all around retained their hues of deep green; = 


and, seen in the bold relief which it owed to the cireumstance, it remind- 
ed me of Alneas’s golden branch, glittering bright amid the dark woods 
of Cumea. And such is Yardley Oak, the subject of one of the finest de- 
scriptions in English poetry—one of the most characteristic, too, of the 
muse of Cowper. If asked to illustrate that peculiar power which he pos- 


sessed above all modern poets, of taking the most stubborn, and intractable 


words in the language, and bending them with all ease round his thinking, 
so as to fit its every indentation and irregularity of outline, as the ship- 
carpenter adjusts the stubborn planking, grown flexible in his hand, to 
the exact mould of his vessel, I would at once instance some parts of the 
description of Yardley Oak. But farewell, noble tree! so old half a cen- 


tury ago, when the poet conferred on thee immortality, that thou dost not 
seem older now !” . 


YARDLEY OAK. 


Survivor sole, and hardly such, of all 
That once lived here, thy brethren, at my birth 
(Since which I number threescore winters past), 
A shatter’d veteran, hollow-trunk’d perhaps, 
As now, and with excoriate forks deform, 
Relies of Ages! could a mind, imbued 
With truth from Heaven, created thing adore, 
I might with reverence kneel, and worship thee, 
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It seems idolatry with some excuse, 

~ When our forefather Druids in their oaks* 
Imagined sanctity. The conscience, yet 
Unpurified by an authentic act 
Of amnesty, the meed of blood divine;t 
Loved not the light, but gloomy, into gloom 
Of thickest shades, like Adam after tastef{ 
Of fruit proscribed, as to a refuge, fled. 


Thou wast a bauble once; a cup and ball, 
Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloin’d 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs, 
And all thine embryo vastness at a gulp. 


* Our forefather Druids, &c.: These were the ancient priests or minis- 
ters of religion in the British isles. They are supposed to have received 
this name from the old British word dru, or deru, “ oak,” since they never 
sacrificed except under the oak. It was the favorite tree under which 
they delivered their instructions to the people. They were chosen from 
the best families of Britain. Mona (the modern isle of Anglesea) was 
their chief resort and abode, being supplied with luxuriant forests of oak, 
their favorite tree. 

They considered the oak (I now quote from the London Encyclopedia) 
as the emblem, or rather the peculiar residence of the Almighty; and 
accordingly chaplets of it were worn both by the Druids and people in 
their religious ceremonies ; the altars were strewed with its leaves, and 
encircled with its branches. The fruit of it, especially the mistletoe, was 
thought to contain a divine virtue, and to be the peculiar gift of Heaven. 

+ The meed of blood divine ; The meritorious blood of the Son of God. 
“Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold.... 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot.” 1 Peé.i. 18,19. “For if (under the Mosaic dispensation) 
the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God?” Heb, ix. 18, 14 

t Like Adam, &e.: “ And Adam and his wife hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord among the trees of the garden,” Gen. iii. 8, 
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But Fate thy growth decreed ; autumnal rains 
Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the soil 
Design’d thy cradle ; and a skipping deer, 
With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepared 
The soft receptacle, in which, secure, 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through. 


So Fancy dreams. ‘Disprove it, if ye can, 
Ye reasoners broad awake, whose busy search 
Of argument, employ’d too oft amiss, 

Sifts half the pleasures of short life away! 


Thou fell’st mature ; and in the loamy clod 
Swelling with vegetative force instinct 
Didst burst thine egg, as theirs the fabled Twins, * 
Now stars; two lobes, protruding, pair’d exact; 
A leaf succeeded, and another leaf, 
And, all the elements thy puny growth 
Fostering propitious, thou becamest a twig. 


Who lived when thou wast such ? Oh, couldst thou speak, 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees t 
Oracular, I would not curious ask 
The future, best unknown, but, at thy mouth 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past. 


By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history, facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and misstated setting right— 
Desperate attempt till trees shall speak again ! 


* The fabled Twins: Castor and Pollux, in heathen mythology, were 
twin-brothers, sons of Jupiter (who had assumed the form of a swan), by 
Leda, who, having brought forth two eggs, from one of them issued Cas- 
tor and Helena, and from the other Pollux and Clytemnestra. 

{ As in Dodona, &.: At Dodona, in ancient Thessaly, or Epirus, an 
oracle of Jupiter was established, the responses of which were given by 
his priestesses, from the hollow of an oak-tree. 
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Time made thee what thou wast, king of the woods ; 
And Time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in. Once thy spreading boughs 
O’erhung the champaign ; and the numerous flocks 
That grazed it stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrowded, yet safe-shelter’d from the storm. 
No flock frequents thee now. Thou hast outlived 
Thy popularity, and art become 
(Unless verse rescue thee a while) a thing 
Forgotten, as the foliage of thy youth. 


While thus through all the stages thou hast push’d 
Of treeship—first a seedling, hid in grass; 
Then twig; then sapling; and, as century roll’d 
Slow after century, a giant-bulk 
Of girth enormous, with moss-cushion’d root 
Upheaved above the soil, and sides emboss’d 
With prominent wens globose—till at the last 
The rottenness, which time is charged to inflict 
On other mighty ones, found also thee. 


What exhibitions various hath the world 
Witness’d of mutability in all 
That we account most durable below ! 
Change is the diet on which all subsist, 
Created changeable, and change at last 
Destroys them. Skies uncertain now the heat 
Transmitting cloudless, and the solar beam 
Now quenching in a boundless sea of clouds— 
Calm and alternate storm, moisture and drought, 
Invigorate by turns the springs of life 
In all that live, plant, animal, and man, 
And in conclusion mar them. Nature’s threads, 
Fine passing thought, e’en in her coarsest works, 
Delight in agitation, yet sustain 
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The force that agitates, not unimpair’d ; 
But, worn by frequent impulse, to the cause 
Of their best tone their dissolution owe. 


Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth 
From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence, 
Slow, into such magnificent decay. 
Time was, when, settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to the root—and time has been 
When tempests could not. At thy firmest age 
Thou hadst within thy bole solid contents, 
That might have ribb’d the sides and plank’d the deck 
Of some flage’d admiral; and tortuous arms, 
The shipwright’s darling treasure, didst present 
To the four-quarter’d winds, robust and bold, 
Warp’d into tough knee-timber,* many a load ! 
But the axe spared thee. In those thriftier days 
Oaks fell not, hewn by thousands, to supply 
The bottomless demands of contest, waged 
For senatorial honors. Thus to Time 
The task was left to whittle thee away 
With his sly scythe, whose ever nibbling edge, 
Noiseless, an atom, and an atom more, 
Disjoining from the rest, has, unobserved, 
Achieved a labor, which had far-and wide, 
By man perform’d, made all the forest ring. 


Embowell’d now, and of thy ancient self 
Possessing naught but the scoop’d rind, that seems 


: Knee-timber, &e. : Knee-timber is found in the crooked arms of oak, 
which, by reason of their distortion, are easily adjusted to the angle 
formed where the deck and the ship’s sides meet. 
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A huge throat, calling to the clouds for drink, 
Which it would give in rivulets to thy root, 
Thou temptest none, but rather much forbidd’st 
The feller’s toil, which thou couldst ill requite. 
Yet is thy root sincere, sound as the rock, 

A quarry of stout spurs, and knotted fangs, 
Which, crook’d into a thousand whimsies, clasp 
The stubborn soil, and hold thee still erect. 


So stands a kingdom, whose foundation yet 
Fails not, in virtue and in wisdom laid, 
Though all the superstructure, by the tooth 
Pulverized of venality, a shell 
Stands now, and semblance only of itself ! 
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Thine arms have left thee. Winds have rent them off 


Long since, and rovers of the forest wild 


With bow and shaft, have burnt them. Some have left 


A splinter’d stump, bleach’d to a snowy white ; 
And some, memorial none where once they grew. 
Yet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 
Proof not contemptible of what she can, 

Even where death predominates. The spring 
Finds thee not less alive to her sweet force 
Than yonder upstarts of the neighboring wood, 
So much thy juniors, who their birth received 
Half a millennium since the date of thine. 

But since, although well qualified by age 

To teach, no spirit dwells in thee, nor voice 
May be expected from thee, seated here 

On thy distorted roof, with hearers none 

Or prompter, save the scene, I will perform 
Myself the oracle, and will discourse 

In my own ear such matter as [ may. 
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One man alone, the father of -us all,* 
Drew not his life from woman ; never gazed, 
With mute unconsciousness of what he saw, 
On all around him ; learn’d not by degrees, 
Nor owed articulation to his ear: | 
But, moulded by his Maker mto man 
At once, upstood intelligent, survey’d 
All creatures, with precision understood 
Their purport, uses, properties, assign’d 
To each his name significant, and, fill’d ; 
With love and wisdom, render’d back to heaven 
In praise harmonious the first air he drew.. 
He was excused the penalties of dull 
Minority. No tutor charged his hand 
With the thought-tracing quill, or task’d his mind — 
With problems. History, not wanted yet, 
Lean’d on her elbow, watching Time, whose course, 
Eventful, should supply her with a theme ; 


* Let us hear Milton on this topic: he is representing Adam as giving 
to Raphael an account of his first experiences and actions : 


“Straight toward heayen my wondering eyes I turn’d, 

And gazed a while the ample sky; till, raised 
By quick instinetive motion, up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeavoring, and upright 
Stood on my feet: about me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams : by these, 
Creatures that lived, and moved, and walk’d, or flew; 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smiled; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Survey’d, and sometimes went, and sometimes Tan 
With supple joints as lively vigor led: 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 
Knew not: to speak I tried, and forthwith spake; 
My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Whate’er I saw,” &o. * * * 

* * * * * 

“ach bird and beast behold 

Approaching two and two: these cowering low 
With blandishment; each bird stoop’d on his wing. 
I named them as they pass’d, and understood 
Their nature, with such knowledge God endued 
My sudden apprehension,” &e. Par, Lost, bk. viii. 


TO MARY (MRS. UNWIN) 


[Written in the autumn of 1793.] 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tr is justly said, by a writer in the North American Review, that 
many of Cowper’s smaller pieces, in which he followed the suggestions 
of his own feelings, without waiting for others to prescribe his subject, and 
urge him to write, are among the most beautiful exhibitions of his power. 
The lines addressed to Mary, his faithful and deyoted friend, who made 
80 generous a sacrifice of all other enjoyments to the single one of securing 
his comfort, of guarding him against the assaults of disease, and sustaining 
him when the blow had fallen, are one of the most affecting tributes 
which genius ever paid to virtue. 

About a-year and a half previous to the composition of this poem, 
Hayley made Cowper and Mrs. Unwin a visit at Weston,—his account of 
which will prepare the reader to appreciate the poem :—“ Their reception 
of me was kindness itself. Iwas enchanted to find that the manners and 
conversation of Cowper resembled his poetry, charming by unaffected 
eloquence and the graces of a benevolent spirit. I looked with affection- 
ate veneration and pleasure on the lady, who, haying devoted her life and 
fortune to the service of this tender and sublime genius, in watching over 
him, with maternal vigilance, through so many years of the darkest ca- 
lamity, appeared to be now enjoying a reward justly due to the noblest 
exerti ns of friendship, in contemplating the health and the renown of the 
poet wnom she had the happiness to preserve. It seemed hardly pos- 
sible to survey human nature in a more touching and a more satisfactory 
point of view. Their tender attention to each other, their simple, devout 
gratitude for the mercies which they had experienced together, and their 
constant but unaffected propensity to impress on the mind and heart of a 
new friend the deep sense which they incessantly manifested of their 
mutual obligations to each other, afforded me very singular gratification.” 

In November, 1798, Mr. Hayley made a second visit, and was entreated 
by Cowper to pass the winter with him in the revisal of his Homer, but 
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he remained only a few days. Of Cowper he thus writes :—“It was a 
spectacle that might awaken compassion in the sternest of human charac 
ters to see the health, the comfort, and the little fortune of a man so dis- 
tinguished by intellectual endowments and by moral excellence perishing 
most deplorably,” under the influence of his melancholy temperament. 

Of Cowper’s affecting relation to Mrs. Unwin at this period, he thus 
writes :—“ Imagination can hardly devise any human condition more truly 
affecting than the state of the poet at this period. His generous and 
faithful guardian, Mrs. Unwin, who had preserved him through seasons of 
the severest calamity, was now, with her faculties and fortunes impaired, 
sinking fast into second childhood, The distress of heart that he felt in 
beholding the cruel change in a companion so justly dear to him, conspir- 
ing with his constitutional melancholy, was gradually undermining the 
exquisite faculties of his mind. But depressed as he was by these com- 
plicated afflictions, Providence was far from deserting this excellent man. 
His female relation, Lady Hesketh, whose regard he had cultivated as his 
female correspondent, now devoted herself very nobly to the superin- 
tendence of a house, whose two interesting inhabitants were rendered, by 
age and trouble, almost incapable of attending to the ordinary offices ot 
life.” 

“ Still,” adds Dr. Southey, “he exerted himself as much as was possible 
for any person to do in such a state of mind. Indeed, no other case has 
been recorded of such a continued struggle against msanity. He sought 
relief in employment, in exercise, in improving his garden and orchard, in 
the society of those whom he loved, whenever it could be obtained... . 
and sometimes, it appears, whenever his malady did preclude him from 
that resource, in prayer. These persevering efforts might, perhaps, have 
again availed for a while, as they had formerly done, had it not been for the 
melancholy spectacle which was now continually before him, of his dear 
companion’s increasing infirmities of body and of mind. About this time 
it was that he addressed to her one of the most touching, and certainly 
the most widely known, of all his poems, for it has been read by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who have never perused the Task, nor per- 
haps seen or heard of any other of his works. Hayley believed it to be 
the last original piece which he produced at Weston, and says he ques- 
tioned whether any language on earth can exhibit a specimen of verso 
more exquisitely tender.” 


TO MARY (MRS. UNWIN). 


Tue twentieth year is well nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast sis 
Ah, would that this might be the last! 
My Mary! 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see them daily weaker grow ; 
"Twas my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary! 


* Since first our sky was overcast: That is, first after their settlement 
at Olney in 1767. Their sky was overcast, or their social happiness was 
interrupted, in 1773, by the second attack of insanity with which the poet 
was then afflicted, and in which affliction his faithful friend, Mrs. Unwin, 
most tenderly sympathized, and of course suffered. It was during this 
fearful trial that he found in his eminently pious pastor, John Newton, an 
invaluable friend, who for several months entertained him at his own 
house, and was unceasing in his ministrations of kindness, of every sort, 
adapted to minister to “a mind diseased.” 

It was on the eve, and probably under the anticipation, of this second 
attack of his fearful hypochondriasis (the first having oceurred in 1763, at 
London), that he composed the beautiful hymn containing the following 
stanzas : 

“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm, 
* * * * * 
* * He * 


“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face, 


- “His purposes all ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 
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> 
Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
Now rust disused, and shine no more, 


My Mary! 


For though thou gladly would’st fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 
Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 
My Mary! 


But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 
And all thy threads, with magic art, 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

; My Mary! 


Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter’d in a dream ; 


“Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 


My Mary! 


Thy silver locks once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 
My Mary! 


For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 


My Mary! 


Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign ; 
Yet gently prest, press gently mine, 
My Mary! 


% ‘ 
"FO MARY. 
* 


Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st, 
That now at every step thou mov’st, 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lov’st, 
My Mary! 


And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 
My Mary! 


But ah! by constant heed I know, 
~ How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 
My Mary! 


And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 


Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 
My Mary! 
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THE CAST-AWAY. 


[Composed March 20, 1799.] 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


“Tuts,” says Dr. Southey, “is the last original piece that he composed, 
and, all things considered, one of the most affecting that ever was com- 
posed.” y 

This poem is founded on an incident recorded in Commodore Anson’s 
voyage, which it is somewhat remarkable, in his then infirm state of 
health, that he should have sufficiently recollected, inasmuch as he had 
not looked into the book for nearly twenty years. In August, this poem 
was translated by him into Latin verse. The incidents referred to he 
seems to have regarded as illustrating his own case. This we learn from 
a line in the first stanza, 

“Such a destined wretch as I,” 
and from the last two stanzas. 

This poem was composed at East Dereham, in Norfolkshire, in the 
house of his hospitable kinsman, the Rev. Dr. Johnson; and it was from 
this house, in the following spring, that his spirit took its flight to the 
mansions of everlasting rest. He had removed from Weston, by the ad- 
vice of his kind friends, in the hope that, by a change of scene and other 
advantages, his physical health, and thereby his mental comfort, might be 
promoted. ; 


Oxscurest night involved the sky ; 
The Atlantic billows roar’d, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Wash’d headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home forever left. 
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No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went ; 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast, 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He loved them both, but both in vain, 

Nor him beheld, nor her again. 


Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay: 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away ; 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 


He shouted ; nor his friends had fail’d 
To check the vessel’s course ; 

But so the furious blast prevail’d, 
That, pitiless, perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


Some succor yet they could afford ; 
And, such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delay’d not to bestow ; 

But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 

Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 


Nor, cruel as it seem’d, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them ; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 
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.He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld : 
And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repell’d ; 
And ever as the minutes flew 
- Entreated help, or cried—“ Adieu !” 


At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the sound no more. 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 


No poet wept him: but the page 
Of narrative sincere, . 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear.* - 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead. _ 


I therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date. 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 


* George Anson was a distinguished officer of the British navy, which 
he entered in 1722, as commander of a sloop. In 1740 he sailed, with a 
number of vessels, round Cape Horn, across the Pacific, and, having cap- 
tured a rich Spanish galleon, returned to England by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. In subsequent years he gained several naval vic- 
tories, by which he enriched himself and his country, and for which he 
was raised to the highest posts of naval distinction. He died in 1762. 
His “ Voyage round the World” was long a very popular book. 
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No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone ; 

When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d each alone: 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he. 


As the above was the last of Cowper’s original poems, it seems fitting 
to give some account of his subsequent history during the few months 
of life that remained. I shall give it, for the most part, in the words of 
Dr. Southey : 

The last reading to which Cowper listened appears to have been that 
of his own works. Beginning with the first volume, Mr. Johnson (under 
whose roof and assiduous care the poet passed the last four or five years 
of his life) went through them, and he listened to them in silence till they 
came to ‘John Gilpin,” which he begged not to hear. It reminded him of 
cheerful days, and of those of whom he could not bear to think. His 
kinsman then proceeded to his unpublished poems. These he heard wil- 
lingly, but made no remark upon them. 

On the same day that he had written the ‘Cast-away, Mr. Johnson 
laid his favorite Vincent Bourne before him; and from time to time in- 
vited, in like manner, his attention to many Greek. and Latin pieces of the 
minor poets. From employment of this kind he seems never to have 
shrunk again till utterly incapacitated by bodily weakness. He trans- 
lated also a few of Gay’s fables into Latin. 

In the month of January, 1800, his physical powers became greatly im- 
paired, while his intellectual yet retained a good portion of their strength, 
He grew weaker and weaker until April 25, 1800, when he very quietly 
breathed his last. : 

In sure and certain hope for the deceased might the remains of Cow- 
per be committed to the ground; and never was there a burial at which 
the mourners might, with more sincerity of feeling, give thei. hearty 
thanks to Almighty God, that it had pleased him to deliver the departed 
out of the miseries of this sinful world. 

He was buried in that part of Dereham Church called St. Edmund’s 
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Chapel. Lady Hesketh, who administered to his effects, caused a monu- 
ment to be erected there, for which Hayley supplied this inscription : 


IN MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 


BORN IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 1731. 
BURIED IN THIS CHUEOH, 1800. 


Yx who with warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talents dignified by sacred zeal, 

Here, to devotion’s bard devoutly just, 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper's dust! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his favorite name. 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not-all to raise 

So clear a title to affection’s praise: 

His highest honors to the heart belong; 

His virtues form’d the magic of his song. 


There, too, a tablet to the memory of Mrs. Unwin was raised by two 
other friends (it is not said who), impressed with a deep sense of her 
extraordinary merit, For this, also, the inscription was composed by 
Hayley : 

IN MEMORY OF 
MARY, 


WIDOW OF THE REV. MORLEY UNWIN, 
AND é 
MOTHER OF THE REV. WILLIAM CAWTHORNE UNWIN. 


BORN AT ELY, 1724. 


BURIED IN THIS OHUROH, 1796. 


Trustine in God with all her heart and mind, 
This woman proved magnanimously kind; 
Endured affliction’s desolating hail, 

And watch’d a poet through misfortune’s vale. 
Her spotless dust, angelic guards, defend! 

It is the dust of Unwin, Cowper's friend. 
That single title in itself is fame, 

For all who read his verse revere her name. 


Dereham Church (says Southey) is a handsome structure, of great an- 
tiquity, in the collegiate form, with a tower in the centre. That tower 
being pronounced, in Henry the Seventh’s reign, not sufficiently strong to 
bear the bells, a belfry, called the new clocher, was erected about twenty 
yards from the chancel, on the south side of the churchyard. Bonner, of 
abominable memory, was once rector of this church. It is remarkable for 
many remains of antiquity; and unless we should, in some stage of 
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national insanity, imitate the French in their foolery, and translate authors 
from their graves, as saints were formerly translated, it will be visited 
hereafter by travellers, for Cowper’s sake. 

The last remark of Southey just quoted suggests, as an appropriate 
conclusion, the first stanza of a beautiful poem by Elizabeth Barret 
Browning, on 

COWPER’S GRAVE.: 


*Tt is a place where poets crown’d may feel the heart’s decaying ; 


It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their praying: 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, languish ! 
_ Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave her anguish.” 


THE END. 
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Alfred and Edward, 105-6. 

Attic taste, 644 

Addison, 642. 

Arbuthnot, 656, 

A Briton’s scorn of arbitrary chains, 201— 
233. 


Bony phan.om, 43, 
Butler, 364. 


Churchill, 672. 

Circe, 629. 

Chatham, Lord, 340-354. 

Cowper abhors falsehood and flattery, 85-S. 
Charles IL. and his times, 620-641, 

Courtly laureate, 109. 

Cromwell and his times, 610. 


Dancing Naiads, 693. 
Druid, 503. 
Death’s own scythe, 42. 


Eden, the language there used in man’s in- 
nocent state, 584-599. 

Estimate of Brown, 384. 

Edward VL, 106. : 

English ancestry compared with moderns, 
372. 

pic lays, 568. 


arewell to kingship, 141-167. 

Frenchmen contrasted with Britons, 234- 
245. 

Freedom, its advantages oyer slavery, 260— 
297. 


Genius danced a bacchanal, 602-7. 

Gentle reign of George III., 89. 

Globe and sceptre, 39, 

Glory, its basis, 1-5. 

Great men, the special gift of Providence, 
854-61. 


Homer's lamp, 556. 
Happiness depends not on externals, 246. 
Halcyons, 567, 


Kings, their opportunities of doing good, 
63-80. 
Kings pitied by the author, 121-140. 


Luxury, its bad influence, 600-41, 
Liberty, apostrophe to it, 288-297 ; 830-5. 
Liberty, how it may be regulated, 310-17. 


Man made for kings! 55, 
Mis-named patriots, 143-8, 
Morris-dance of verse, 519. 
Mantuan swain, 557. 
Milton, 559. 

Madrigal, 767. 


Not Brindley nor Bridgewater, 182. 
National degeneracy leads to ruin, 394, 


Olympic speed, 309. 


Pope, Alexander, 646. 

Parnassian dews, 13. 

Poor England, her present contrasted with 
her former condition, 362-384. 

Poet, what constitutes a true one, 699-713. 

Prior, 764. 


Queyvedo, 93. 


Religion, seldom discoursed on in poetry 
716-89, 


Siren, 199. 


_| St. Dunstan’s Church, 527-81. 


Sternhold and Hopkins, 760. 
Swift, 656. 


Westminster School, 506. 
Wit, undistinguishing, 101, 
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* Acquaint thyself with God,” y. 779. 
Action, i. 367. 
Actor, iy. 200. 


Address to domestic happiness, iii. 41, 292. 


Address to the Saviour, vi. 855. 
Address to Winter, iv. 129. 
Address to rural life, iv. 780. 
Address to evening, iv. 243. 
Address to the Creator, v. 849, 893. 
Address to the starry host, v. 822. 
Adulation, v. 260. 

Egypt (plague of frogs), ii. 827. 
Affectation, ii. 417. 

Air and exercise, i. 589. 

Alcove, i. 278. 

Alert and active, i. 396. 

America lost, ii. 263, 

Amusements, i. 463. 

Ancient Philosophy, ii. 500. 
Angler, iii. 313. 

Animals enjoying life, vi. 325. 
Animals, sagacity and fidelity, vi. 610. 
Antiquity, self-taught rites, vi, 231. 
Apostrophe to London, iii. 835. 
Apostrophe to popular applause, ii. 481. 
Appetites, vy. 630. 

Aristeeus, v. 135. 

Atheist, vi. 486. 

Auction, vi. 286. 

Ausonia, ii, 2143 ili. 582. 
Authority asleep, iv. 593. 

Azores, iii. 583. 


Babel, v. 193, 

Bacon (sculptor), i. 702. 
Balaam, vi. 467. 

Bastile, vy. 883. 

Battered fortunes, fii. 834. 
Beauty and old age, iii. 601, 
Bells, i. 174; vi. 6, 65. 

Ben'et College, ii. 785. 
Benevolus, i. 262, 331. 
Billiards, iv. 2213 vi. 274. 
Birds in winter, v. 77. 

Bodies corporate, iy. 671. 
Books, iii. 392 ;-iv. 158; vi. 87, 98. ~ 
Bribe, iii, 796; iv. 609. 
Brotherhood, iii, 208. 

Brown (“capability”), iii, 766. 
Brown study, iv. 296. 


Cuesar’s age vi, 939. 

Cain, v. 208, 

Caldntiire, i. 447. 

Candid and liberal, iii. 98. 

Captive, ii. 127; v. 400. 

Cards, i. 472; iv. 207, 229. 

Carnivorous through sin, vi. 457. 

Carvers rural, i. 281. 

Champions of England, v. 511. 

Chance, ii. 168; -v. 865. 

Change of scene, i 507. 

Chatham, ii. 237. 

Chess, vi. 265. 

Church fares ill, 88, 

Cities, i. 128, 689 ; iii. 729. 

Civilized life, i. 596, 679; iv. 659 

Clerical coxcomb, ii. 445. 

Clouds, v. 2. 

College discipline, ii. 699. 

Colonnade of trees, i. 252 855: vi. 70. 

Commeree, iii. 739. ; 

Common, i. 526. 

Composure, iv. 260. 

Compunction, v. 616. 

Connoisseur, vi. 284. 

Conscience, iii. 185; v. 600, 666. 

Constraint, v. 448, 

Contemplation, v. 263, 924, - ‘ 

Contrivers of creation, iii. 156; vi. 198, 

Conventicle, ii. 437. 

Country (* God made”), i. 740; iii, 708, 

Country, few lovers of it, iii, 298, 725. 

Country deserted, iii, 711, 750; iv. 589. 

Country, who love it, iii. 320. 

Course of human things, iv. 578. 

Cowley, iv. 728. 

Cowper, account of himself, iii. 108; early 
love of the country, iv. 695; a for 
tranquil end, vi. 999 ; his brother's he 
acter, ii. 780. 

Crazy Kate, i. 534, 

Cruelty to animals, vi. 381, 594. 

Cucumber, iii. 462, 566. 

Custom, force of, vy. 299, 

Oyrene, v. 186. 


Death unrepealable, y. 610. 
Decorum, vi. 981, 
Deist, v. 670. 
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Demagognue, iv. 61. Gaming, i. 503; iii. 761. 
Despot, v. 311. > : Gardening, iii. 397, 658. 
Diee, iv. 221. Garrick, iii. 598; vi. 654. 
Discipline, ii. 702. Gayety, i. 504. 
Discord, iv. 482. Geologist, iii. 150, 
Discourse, iv. 174. ; Ghostly counsel, ii. 556. 
Disgust concealed, iii. 38. Gipsies, i. 559. 
Domestic happiness, iii. 41, 292, 675, Glide my life away! vi. 1000. 
Drama, iv. 199. God in every thing, ii. 161; v. 808; vi. 221. 
Dreams of mankind, iii. 127, 188. God's works and word, iii. 222; v. 561, 779. 
Dress, ii. 600, Golden age, iy. 514. = 
Drunkenness, iy. 470, 505, Goliath, iv. 270. 
Gout, i. 105. 
es Grace, v. 688, 

oe eg bs a Gratitude and love, iv. 182. 

quake, ii. 89. so 
Ease, i. 409. Great offices, iv. TSS. 


Green-house, iii. 565, 

Groans of nature, vi. 728. 
Grove, i. 807, 854, 753; iii, 784. 
Guilty splendor, iii. 70. 


East wind, iv. 363. 

Eden, vi. 352. 

Employments of the idle, iii. 352. 
Empress of Russia, v. 129. 
Encomium, vi. 715. 

England, ii. 206; iii. 742; v. 456, 525. 
Enmity, ii. 18. 

Epictetus, ii. 540. 

Eternity for baubles, iii. 175. 
Evander, vi. 490. 

Evening, address to, iv. 243. 
Excise, iv. 471. 

Excursive poem, iv. 82, 
Exercise, i. 367. 

Exile, v. 832. 


Hale, Sir Matthew, iri. 358. 
Hampden, v. 486, 

Handel, vi. 637, 
Happily-tempered minds, ii. 78S. 
Happy man, vi. 247, 906. 

Hare, tame, iii. 334, 

Hay-field, i. 295. 

Headland, i. 518, 

Health, i. 750. 

Heavenward all things tend, vi. 818, 
History writers, iii. 139. 
Ifome-born happiness, iv. 140, 


Fables false as hell, v. 862. Tfomer, iii. 454, 

Fair, eloquent, iy. 53. Honest pride, iv. 405. 
Familiarity with nature, vi. 121. Tfonest rags, iii. 806. 

Famine, ii. 185. Horace, iv. 190, 

Fancy, iv. 242, 286. » Humanity, iii. 196. 

Fashion, ii. 593; vi. $52, Hume, v. 729. 

Father, vi. 30. Hunting, iii. 326. 

Fatigue of idleness, i. 395, 755. Hypocrisy, iii. 100. 

Fatigue of thought, vi. 106. 

Feats of nature, y. 118. Ice-palace, v. 127. 

Fiddle, iv. 478, ‘““Tdleman’s” employment, iii, 352, 
Fireside enjoyments, iv. 140. Idleness fatiguing, i. 755. 

Flora, i. 455. \ Idol of the mob, y. 260; vi. 710. 
Flowers, iii. 648. Imprisonment, v. 397. 

Foddering of cattle, v. 80. Improvement, “idol of the age,” tii. 764, 
Folly, ii. 2835 iii. 34. India, iv. 28. 

Fontainebleau, ii. 262. Infidel, vi. 872. 

Forebodings, y. 606. Invocation of the Saviour, vi. 855. 
Fortune, ii, 658. : Isaac, vi. 948. 

France, ii. 213, 264; v. 468. Italy, ii. 214. 

Freedom, ii. 33, 180; v. 875. 

Freeman, truth makes free, v. 733, 833. Jockeyship, ii. 276. 

Frost, fantastic doings, y. 118. Jocular preacher, ii. 463, 


Frosty morning, v. 7. Jotham, v, 822. 
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Katterfelto, iv. 86. 
Kings, v. 241, 279. 
Knowledge and wisdom, vi. 88. 


Labor, i. 363. 

Lamp of truth, v. 845. 

Langford, vi. 287. 

Lark, i. 493. 

Leviathan, ii. 322. 

Liberty, v. 367, 446. 

Life of turbulence, iii. 379. 

Life of pleasure, i. 463. 

Light, dancing, i. 345, 

Lion, vi. 408. 

London, ii. 697, 749; iii. 816; iv. 74S. 

Love of nature “nature’s dictate,” i. 412; 
iv. 731. 

Loyalty, v. 347. 

Lubbard labor, iii. 400. 

Lucullus, ii. 496. 


Magisterial sword, iv. 596. 
Man, “a wolf to man,” iv. 103. 
Man in society, iv. 659. 3 
Man praises man, vi, 632, 694, 
Man o’ the town, ii. 622. 
Mansions forsaken, iii. 746. 
Martyrs, v. 718. 

Mass of mankind, v. 248. 
Meditation, vi. 84. 

Memory, iv. 189; vi. 12. 
Merey, vi. 588. 

Metropolitan volcanoes, iii. 737. 
Militia, iv. 617. 

Millennium, vi. 759. - 
Milton, iii. 255; iy. T09. 
Miracle, “all we behold,” vi. 132. 
Misagathus, vi. 485. 

Mob, vi. 694. 

Mole, i. 293. 

Monitor, ii. 580. 

Moon, iv. 3, 254. 

Moralists, ii. 581; v. 670. 
Mother, vi. 48. 

Multitude, iii, 673; -v. 247. 
Music, iv. 160. 

Mutability, v. 529. 


Nasal twang, ii. 486. 

Nature “free to all,” iii, 721; love of it, 
“nature’s dictate,” i. 412; iv. 7381; “a 
name for an effect,” vi. 223; its Author 
disclosed, v. 891. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, v. 400. 

Newspaper, iv. 50. 

Newton, iii. 252. 

Nightingale, i. 200. 
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Noah, vi. 450, & 
Novelty, iii. 54; vi. 706. 
Nymph, rural, iv. 534. 


Oak, i. 377. 

Oaths, iv. 491, 629. 

Omai, i. 633. 

Orator, iv. 66. 

Orpheus, vy. 694. 

Ouse, i. 163, 323. 

Owl, i. 205. 2 


Painter’s magic skill, i. 422. 
Paradise Lost, iv. 709. 
Parlor twilight, iv. 709. 
Parson, convivial, iv. 595. 
Pastoral office, ii. 545. 


Pastoral security “gone,” iv. 558, 


Patience, iv. 339. 

Patriot, mock, iii. 794; v. 495. 
Patriots and martyrs, v. 704. 
Paul, ii. 395, 472, 539. 

Peace recommended, ii. 48. 
Peasant’s nest, i. 227. 
Peculator, i. 735. 

Peep at the world, iv. 89. 
Penury, iv. 397. 

Pestilence, ii. 140. 
Petit-maitre parson, ii. 37S. 
Philips, John, iii. 455. 
Philosopher, ii. 189; v. 670. 


Philosophy, ii. 174, 505; vi. 198. 


Philosophy “ baptized,” iii. 243. 
Plato, ii. 540. 
Playthings of princes, v7. 177. 
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Pleasure, “reeling goddess,” iii. 51. 


Pleasure an in, vi. 892. 
Plunderer, 5 
Poetic pains, ii. 285, 


Politics, v. 493. 
Poor family piece, iv. 374. 
Popular applause, ii. 481. 
Portents, ii. 57. 


Portion of revolted man, y. 581, 


Postman, iv. 5. 

Poverty, iv. 429. 

Poultry, v. 62. 

Praise, ii. 488; vi. 632, 711. 
Preachers, ii. 337, 440. 
Pretender, vi. 659. 
Primrose, vi. 112. 
Prodigies, ii. 53. 

Profusion, ii. 697, 820. 
Property, sweets of, v. 224. 
Prophecy, vi. T47. - - 
Public houses, iv. 470. 
Public virtue, v. 502. 


ie INDEX TO 
Pulpit, ii. $26. ‘ 
Purity, iii. $4 


Rabble, servile, vi. 694. 

Ramble (school-boy’s), i. 115, 
Reading, iii. 392; iv. 158. 
Reasonings of the sensual, v. 655. . 
Recruit, iv. 631. 

Refffiement, vi. 977. 

Relapse, v. 623. 

Remorse, v. 618. 

Restoration of all things, vi. 819. 
Retailers of ancient philosophy, ii. 536. 
Retired man vindicated, vi. 906. 
Retired man’s employments, iii, 352, 423. 
Retirement, iii. 117; iv. 142. 
Retreat, iii. 676. 

Retrospect, vi. 19. 

Revelation, ii, 527. 

Reynolds, i. 700. 

Riches’ wings, iii, 263, 760. 

Robin, vi. 77. 

Rooks and kites, i, 203. 

Roscius, iii. 597. 

Rout, ii. 629. 

Rural life, hail! iv. 783. 

Rural sounds, i, 181. 


Sabbath rites, j. 746. 

Samson, v. 737. 

Satire, ii. 3155 iii. 26. 

Savage life, i. 604. 

Scenes surpassing fable, vii. 759. 
School-boy, i. 114. 

Schools, ii. 735. ¥ 
Sculpture, i. 706. ut 


Seats, i. 1, 75. » 
Seclusion, iii. 675. 
Sedentary, i. 389, SA? 
Self-control, iii. 873; vi. 987. 
Self-recollection, iii. 1; 3 iv. 305, 
Self-sequestered man, iii. 886. 
Sensibility, vi, 562, 
Sermons (engraved), ii. 364. 
Servitude, vy. 302, 363. 
Shadow (ludicrous), v. 10. 
Sheepfold, i. 290. 
Shining hosts, v. 822. 
Shopping, vi. 279, 
Shrubbery, vi. 147. 
Sicily, ii. 75. 
Sidney, Sir P., iv. 516; Algernon, yv. 486. 
Silence, “ Poet’s treasure,” i. 235, 
Simplicity (lost), iv. 539. 
Sin, ii. 183. 
Singing, iv. 162. 
Slavery, ii, 29. 
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Sleep, i. 89. 

Slighted good, vi. 51. 
Smoking, iv. 326; v. 53. 
Snow, iv. 326; v. 21. 

Sofa and other seats, i. 1, 102. 
Soldiership, i. 7715 ii. 269; iv. 617. 
Solitude and society, i. 248. 
Solitude, dreaded, i. 4S8; sighed for, ii. 1. 
South-Sea Islanders, i. 620. 
Sparrow, v. 65. 

Spire, i. 174. 

Spiritual liberty, y. 538. 
Spleen, i. 455. 

Sportsmen, iii. 310. 

Spring, vi. 180. 

Spurious peace, v. 621. 
Squirrel, vi. 315. 

Stars, iv. 253; v. 819. 
Statesman of the day, vi. 696. 
Still small voice, v. 685. 
Stillest streams, vi. 929. 
Stillness, vi. 83. 

Stock-dove, vi. 307. 

Stratford jubilee, vi. 680. 
Sunrise, vy. 1. 

Supper, iv. 168. 

Sympathy, iv. 340. 


Tea, iii. 891; iv. 33. 

Tempest, ii. 181. 

Temptation, fly it! i. 692; iii. 688, 
Theatre, iii. 597; vi. 670. 
Thief (rural), iv. 432, 570. 
Thought, vi, 90, 106. 
Thresher, i. 356. 
Throckmorton, i. 262, 831. 
Time, iv. 210; vy. 530. 

Times, degenerate, vi. 900. 
Town, i. 749; iii. 815; iv. 558, 
Traveller (useless), iv. 254, 
Travels (fireside), iv. 88. 
Trees, i. 801. 

Truth, ii. 499; iii. 242. 

Tubal, v. 217. 

Tully, ii, 540. 


Vanity, earth’s, i. 506. 
Vice, iii. 106; vi. 990. 
Villas, London, iv. 748. 
Virgil, iii, 458; iy. 705. 
Virtue, iii. 48; v. 502, 677. 
Voice, iv. 162. 


Urn, iy. 38. 


Wagoner, iv. 341. 
War, iv. 100; v. 185, 228, 814, 
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Water-cresses, vi, 304. 

Wayward intellect, iii. 236. 
Weather-house, i. 211. 

Weeds, iii. 670. = 
Whirlwind, ii. 149. 

Wild beasts, vi. 397. 

Wilderness, i. 851; vi. 401. 

Winter, address to, iv. 120. 

Winter morning, v. 1. 

Winter evening employments, iv. 143. 
Wisdom, iii. 881; iv. 836; v. 797; vi. 88, 114. 


INDEX 


Ambitions, the worst of them, 221. 


Bashfulness and constraint in conversation, 
347-404. 
Bliss, of what composed, 679-703. 


Christian wit, 598-624. 

Conversation improved by age, 625-650. 

Conyersation of good and bad men contrast- 
ed, 678-702. 

Cowper, his retirement from the world, 
799-802. 

Coxcomb, 295-310. 


Dares beat Entellus, 198. 

Days of heayen, 567-574. 

Digressions, 855-870. 

Dubius, 119. 

Duel, in form of a debate, 81-118. 

Duels, an absurd method of settling dis- 
putes, 163-202. 


Echo, 827. 
Emphatic talker, 269-282. 


Fables, classic, 817-8386. 

Fanatical phrensy, and true piety distin- 
guished, 651-678. 

Fashion, its hurtful dominion, 457-504,” 

Frenchmen and Britons, 859-373, 

Fretful tempers, 325. 


Gamester, 813. 

Gods and goddesses, 819. 
Graye coxcomb, 295-310. 
Green heads, 626-8, 

Quy, Earl of Warwick, 243. 


TO CONVERSATION. 


Wolfe, ii, 238. 

Woodland scene, i. 300. 
Woodman, v. 41. 

Word of God, iii. 223. 
Works of God, y. 553, 779. 
World, peep at, iv. 89. 
World, thorny, iv. 333. 


| World, a prison-house, ii. 661. 


World, just, vi. 826; transient, v. 563. 


Zodiac in the dust, ili. 647. 


TO CONVERSATION, 


Hero of the chase, 405-426. 
Honor, the point of, 163. 


Incredulity ofthe worldling, 719-788. 


Life's valley and the scene beyond, 881-6. 
Love of Christ, 561-574. 
Lyre, 904. 


Mercury, $88. 
Misgivings of the world, 768-788. 
Modesty, true and counterfeit, 873-884. 


New manners and reforms, of doubtful 
utility, 789-954, 


Oaths, 55. 

Oracle, 29 

Over-scrupulous and hesitating talker, 119- 
144, 


Persians, servants of the sun, 67. 
Poet, how he composes, 789-794. 
Positive talker, 145-162. 
Profanity of speech, 56-80. 
Prurience of speech, 31-54, 
Puss-gentleman, 283-294. 


Religious discourse, offensive to polite ears, 
467-480. 

Religious discourse vindicated, 481-504. 

Religious thought and conversation, the 
subject of banter, 575-624. 


Satyr, 38. 
Sea-born Venus, 265, 


| Sepulchyal urns, 368, 


GENERAL 


Shame on those who make religion a jest, 
735-156. 
Shell, tortoise, 904. 
Sincerity belongs to the Christian, 749- 
78s. 
“ Skeptic in philosophy, 188, 


Tale, how to tell one, 235. 

Talk about one’s health, 316-346, 

The banterer answered, 576-624. 

The poem guarded against misconception, 
354-908, 

The point of honor, 163. 

The reasoning power, its uses, 431-434. 

The tongue purified, 887-S98. 

The worst of ambitions, 221. 


INDEX. 


The worlding, his incredulity about reli- 
gion, 719-788. 

Tobacco-pipe, its pernicious influence, 245- 
268. 

Truth divine, more lasting than brass, 551- 
560. 

Two bosom-friends conversing with Christ 
after his resurrection, 506-536, 

The topics they employed suitable for all, 
‘537-546. 


Weavers of long tales, 207. * 

Wit, not the world’s exclusive right, 589- 
624. 

Wrangler, 111. 
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THE ENGLISH POETS WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


“taht all PARADISE LOST, YOUNGS NIGHT THOUGHTS, AND 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, 


With 
ILLUSTRATIVE AND CRITICAL NOTES 


BY PROF, JAMES ROBERT BOYD. 


The publishers beg leave to commend these annotated edi- 
tions of Milton, Young, and Thomson, to the particular consid- 
eration of Instructors, and of all who are concerned in selecting 
books for District School and other Libraries, as valuable text 
books for schools, and deserving of a place in every library, pub- 
lic and private. They cannot better express their own views of 
the peculiar excellencies of these editions, than by copying a 
portion of the introductory observations of the editor, prefixed 
to Thomson's Seasons. 

“Tn this age, when the press is covering our land with a friv- 
olous and pernicious literature, there is great danger that the 
rising generation will too much neglect, if not entirely lose 
sight of those noble and solid productions of the British Muse 
which have been familiar to their predecessors—the poems of 
Milton and Young, of Thomson and Cowper. These are 
worthy not of a hasty perusal only, but of frequent and pro- 
found study—especially by the young—for the varied informa- 
tion which they contain ; for the learning and taste, and high 
order of genius which they display, and for the eminent service 
which they are adapted to afford in the proper culture of the 


mind and of the heart. 
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‘The English Poets with critical notes. 


“The study of such authors, if so far pursued as to secure a fair 
appreciation of their style and sentiments, and scientific infor- 
mation, cannot fail to raise the mind above the danger of con- 
taminating and degrading itself with the greatly inferior and 
worthless productions so common at the present day. But 
such an acquaintance with those authors cannot, except in rare 
instances, be looked for, without the aid of suitable commen- 
taries that shall clear up obscure passages, call attention to 
what is beautiful or faulty in style or sentiment, and in short, 
give to the immature and uncultivated mind the aid and the 
incitement which it needs, to enter into the spirit and feel the 
force of these productions. 

“Tn our academies and colleges the poets of Greece and Rome 
are critically studied; many years of toil are bestowed upon 
them ; but it is painful to consider how little attention, on the 
other band, is devoted to the English poets, though some of 
them are not less deserving than the former of study and 
admiration. It was the earnest desire and hope of leading 
teachers to give to the best-English poets the same high place 
in a course of education, and the same attention which is given 
to the Roman and Grecian, that induced the editor to prepare 
a critical commentary on the Paradise Lost, and on Young’s 
Night Thoughts, and now upon Thomson’s Seasons; and it 
is his firm conviction that, at no distant day, a thorough and 
critical study of such works as these will be demanded in all 
seminaries above the grade of ‘the primary schools. It is true 
that even in these, the poems alluded to are used extensively ; 
but, in almost all instances, it is for no higher purpose thay 
grammatical parsing. This, indeed, has its benefits; but there 
are much higher purposes to be attained in the proper study o 
these authors, which, it is hoped, may be secured by the diligent 
study of them in connection with the commentaries now pre 
sented. They may be used as among the best means of at 
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taining a full acquaintance with our noble language—enlarged 
views of principles and philosophy of rhetoric, improved lite. 
rary taste, a more vigorous fancy, and a more chastened ima- 
gination, clearer perceptions of truth and sounder judgments, 
besides a higher tone of moral and social character.” 

Not only in the school-room, in the family circle also—the 
productions of these distinguished authors, explained and illus- 
rated, are much needed. very family library, and every 
district school library should contain a commentary upon Mil- 
ton, and Young, and Thomson, adapted to the wants of the 
mass of readers. To these some of the principal poems of 
Cowper should be added; and the Publishers hope in the 
course of a few months to get out an annotated edition on the 
same plan as the above; in the preparation of this, the same 
editor being now engaged. 
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MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
WITH CRITICAL NOTES, BY REY. J. R. BOYD. 


“The editor we have known by former literary labors, and 
in his notes to this poem (the Paradise Lost) he displays ex- 
tensive research and varied learning, the results of which servé 
often to ren er obscure allusions intelligible."—Phdladelphia 
Presbyterian. 


“ The copious notes certainly throw much light upon the text, 
and will render the work itself, to most readers, quite another 
thing than what it would be without them.”—V. Y. Observer. 


“Professor Boyd has shown great diligence and learning in 
his notes and often a delicate appreciation of the beauties of 
Milton. The work will be found very useful for schools, as 
well as pleasant and instructive for general perusal.”—WV. Y 
Hvangelist. 


“Professor Boyd has evidently elaborated the notes witl 
great care, and many a reader will thank him for having ren 
dered intelligible and exquisitely beautiful, what before searcely 
seem: d to have any meaning.” — Albany Argus. 

“Tn the edition now presented to the American public, Pro- 
fessor Boyd has incorporated the most valuable of Addison’s 
criticisms, in the form of notes to the original text; so that 
the reader has but to drop his eye to the bottom of the page 
to discern beauties in the poet which are apt to escape any but 
learned and highly imaginative readers. In this particular, 
Mr. Boyd’s has an advantage over any other edition of Para- 
dise Lost we have ever seen. It contains, besi es, many 
useful notes from the pen of the editor and selections from the 
valuable annotations of Bridges, Newton, Todd, and others, 
and is illustrated with steel engravings after Martin’s designs.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Professor Boyd has prepared this edition with copious 
notes and introductory remarks to each Book, by which every 
thing obscure is explained, while the various beauties of thought 
and style are happily pointed out”~ Hartford Herald. 
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“The text is accompanied by critical and explanatory notes 
from the most celebrated annotators, and the edition will thus 
be found more instructive than any issued hitherto.”—W. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 


“Such a book as this has long been a desidefatum in litera- 
ture. It provides a remedy for the too great neglect of the 
finest poetical composition in our language, by enabling the 
unlearned reader to understand and appreciate it. Not only 
are the classical and learn d allusions clearly explained, and 
obscure passages elucidated, but attention is directed to the parts 
most deservin» of admiration, and the grounds on whi h they 
should be admired.” —Home Journal. 


‘¢-We consider it the best edition of Milton yet issued, and 
anticipate from its publication a more general reading and study 
of the Great Poet, than for some time he has received.” —WV. 
Y. Commercial, 


From Prof. James D. Butler, of Norwich University. 


Such a work as this has long been a desideratum. It 
strikes between wind and water—between the sixpenny mis- 
printed editions that spoil our eyes, and the ponderous tomes 
that exhaust our purses and our hands. It is suited to the 
times. Who now reads Newton’s three quartos, or Todd’s 
seven octavos, or even the six duodecimos of Bridges? For all 
practic +1 purposes, Boyd’s singl+ volume is worth more th.n 
Newton, Todd, and Bridges—not merely because it contains 
the cream of their collec'ions, while pure from their learned 
lumber, but because it is studded with gems culled from sub- 
sequent critics of highest merit, as Gilfillan, Hazlit, Channing, 
Macaulay, Everet, Blackwood’s Magazine, ete, Thus it is a 
maximum of matter in a minimum of sulk—the knowledge of 
many so stored as to be accessible by every one—“ a nest where 
sweets compacted lie.” It not only verifies the adige, “ Bre- 
vity is beauty,” but so tas:eful is its eclecticism, and so suited is 
it to the actual wants of most readers, that it may aid, as 
much as the critique of Addison did, n making Milton no more 
like most original authors, much talked of, but little read. 
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I speak from experience, for before this edition appeared ] 
had formed a crus for the study of Paradise Lost on the fol- 
lowing plan: The club met weekly. Questions were first 
asked regarding every hard word and construction in about 
half a book. Written essays were then read on topics previously 
assigned to different individuals, as on the diction, biblical, 
classical, geographical allusions, the general plan, the accom- 
modations or novel applications that may be made of Miltonic 
phrases. Most members of the clib, being destitute of the 
rare and costly editions, were at first obliged to grope in the 
dark, or, to make brick without straw. Each of t :em, however, 
procared a copy of Boyd on its first publication, and all now 
find it in Milton’s words, “Their wish exactly to their heart’s 
desire.” My club are now with weekly-increasing ardor listen 
ing to Milton’s celestial colloquy sublime; and I am persuaded 
that such a club may be formed by every country minister, and 
would be the most effectual means of inspiring his parishioners 
with a relish for nobler productions than the reviews, novels, 
and works stitched in yellow paper, so much deprecated—and 
still so much delighted in. 


From 8. 8S. Randall, Esq. 


Ihave to thank you for a copy of Prof. Boyd’s Edition of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and to express the great satisfaction its 
perusal has afforded me. Such a work was very much needed, 
in order to render this immortal Epic “familiar as household 
words” to every citizen of our Republic. The combination in 
one volume of the valuable notes, illustrations, and criticisms of 
the various editors and commentators constitutes a very great 
improvemen’ upon any preceding edition: And the task has, 
in my judgment, been very happily and ably executed by Prof. 
Boyd. I trust the work may tnd it. way into the several 
school district libraries of our State, as well as the higher semi- 
naries of learning. The rising generation cannot make them- 
selves too familliar with the inexhaustible mine of thought, 
and the unsurpassed beauty and sublimity of this great 
Poem. 
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From Prof. Horace Webster, L. L, D. - 


It is quite unnecessary for me to express an opinion of the 
inimitable Poem, the Paradise Lost: its execllence is univer- 
sally admitted. 

However, its importanc+ and yalue as a book to be used i H 
common schools and academies are not fully appreciated : 
ought to be generally introduced into these institutions both es 
a reading and study book, as it contains a great amount of 
critical learning and is almost perfect of its kind. 

Your Edition with notes by the Rev. J. R. Boyd is exceed- 
ingly convenient and valuable for the purpose mentioned above. 


From Prof. Henry Tappan, D. D. 


I think very highly of Prof. Boyd’s Schoo] Edition of Milton’s 
Parad'se Lost. The size is convenient, the type good, the price 
reasonable, and the notes in the margin are judiciously compil- 
ed from the best authorities. It is unquestionably the best 
edition for the use of schools which has been issued from the 
American Press. 


— e 


From Prof. Charles LE. West, of Rutger’s Institute, New York. 


This beautiful volume is an acquisition to all admirers ot 
Milton. Its annotations embody the gist of what Addison, 
Bridges, and others have written on this immortal Poem. 
These are wisely distributed, and form a running commentary 
on the text. 

It is doubtful whether in this age of trashy literature, many 
ever look into the pages of the Spectator or know even that 
Addison devoted his graceful pen to illustrate the “ Paradise 
Lost.” _ A perusal of these papers is recommended. They are 
fitted to inspire a love for the old Poet, and to give a freshness 
and zest to his pages. 

But those who cannot obtain access to the Spectator or the 
learned works of Kitto, Newton, and Bridges, will find the deti- 
ciency made up in the charming edition of Prof. Boyd, whose 
discrimination and good taste are fully exemplified, and entitle 
him to the thanks of American scholars. It is admirably fitted 
for schools, and should be introduced as a text-book into our 
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__ higher seminaries. I. should find a place in every gentle- 


man’s library and be made 4 study ; for it is full of interest and 
will reward the attentive reader. — 
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From Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College. 


-Mr. Boyn’s Edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost seems fitted to 
subserve several important ends. The notes and verbal criti- 
cisms wili tend to bring this difficult work within the comprehen- 
sion of youthful and immature minds. This will make it a suit- 
able book for family libraries, for academies, and district schools. 

The Editor has introduced those treasures of learned and 
ingenious criticism which the Paradise Lost has called into exis- 
tence, and which have heretofore been scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of English literature. This part of the 
Editor’s labor will prove of great value and convenience to 
literary men of every class. ; 

By the Christian scholars of our country, Mr. Boyd's Mil- 
ton will be heartily welcomed. This great Kpic is, in a peculiar 
sense, their property and pride—their love for it is a spiritual 
as well as a literary love, and they will rejoice to see its study 
becoming more general. 
re i 8 
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YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, . 
WITH CRITICAL NOTHS, BY PROF. J. R. BOYD. 


“This work will be found especially valuable to the young 
reader, by reason of the copious notes appended to the text, 
and particularly the division of the poem into paragraphs, 
headed with the subjects treated in the ensuing portions. This 
new feature adds greatly to the convenience of reference, fur- 
nishing an easy key to the treasures of thought contained in 
the book. It is arranged on a similar plan with the beau- 
tiful edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, A memoir of the life 
and character of Dr. Young is included with a “ Critical 
Estimate,” compiled with care from the criticisms of distinguish- 
ed authors.”—Home Journal. 


From Rev. George B. Cheever, D, D. 

The poem will remain one of the sublimest classics in En- 
ylish literature as long as the English language remains; 
long as Paradise Lost is read and studied. As long as Shaks- 
peare is perused, so long will Young’s Night Thoughts be 
admired by thoughtful and cultivated minds, and the more, 
just in proportion as the mind becomes thoughtful and eulti- 
vated. The most appreciative critics that ever wrote upon 
English poetry have united in their admiration of this grand 
and. majestic production, which indeed is like a vast antique 
cathedra!. gloomy, and overawing, but exquisitely beautiful in 
some of its windows and chapels, and as a whole most im- 
pressive and sublime. 

The poet Campbell had a high admiration of this sublime 
poem, and wrote some of the best critical remarks upon it. 
Southey observes that, except Pope himself, there was not 
a single English poet whose name was so generally known as 
the author of the Night Thoughts. Mr. Boyd speaks of the 
“wonderful condensation of thought which the poem exhibits, 
those priceless gems which are scattered through it; those 
aphoristic sentences of compressed wisdom and piety, which © 
have been drawn from it and transformed widely into our pop- 
ular literature and conversation. It not only evinces thought 
in the author, but, to understand and appreciate, and digest 
what he has composéd, the reader is required to exercise no 
small energy and close application of thought.” Now, these 
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and other like admirable qualities are the very characteristica 
that render this noble poem so excellent a discipline for youth- 
ful minds, and at the same time, they render a commentary, for 
such minds especially, in a high degree necessary and useful. 

Mr. Boyd has performed an important work in accomplishing 
this undertaking, and he has performed it wisely and well. 
It is one of the lasting classics in English literature, of whick 
the moral and religious, as well as poetical and intellectual in- 
fluence, is admirable alike for young and old; and the more uw 
is studied the better it will be for the world. The editor and 
publisher of this splendid volume have accomplished a work ot 
great value, which we only wonder had not been done at an 
earlier period; but we rejoice that it is done. 


“We may call this a most useful asd admirably executed 
work, which we cannot. but hope will have the effect of bring- 
ing this great poem into more general favor. Its extreme con- 
densation of thought and expression, its learned allusions and 
its peculiar Youngisms, frequently require elucidation, and 
Prof. Boyd has succeeded “in supplying it, with remarkable 
good judgment and taste. His prelrminary estimate embodies 

uch of the best criticism ever bestowed on the poem, and 
forms a fine preparative for its intelligent and agreeable peru- 
sal. The memoir is likewise genial, though brief. But the 
notes are full, suggestive and exceedingly valuable, often put- 
ting the reader in possession of new thoughts, and opening 
vistas of beauty and grandeur in the thick wilderness of thoughts 


and tropes, which would be almost unknown without them.”— 
Evangelist. 


“Mr. Boyd has already approved himself to the literary pub- 
lic as a truly classical annotator upon the great English poets. 
His edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost has met with a very favor- 
able reception. In this edition of the Night Thoughts we ob- 
serve the same critical acumen and taste, and the samie poctic 
and moral sympathy that imparted their value to the notes on 
Milton. The “ Night Thoughts” is a great moral essay, and 
though the verse does not always flow in harmonious numbers 
or swell with the majestic rhythm of the Paradise Lost, it 
nevertheless abounds in rich poetic imagery. and in sententious, 
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epigrammatic utterances that have passed into proverbs. In 
the terse and forcible expression of thought some parts of the 
poem are almost unrivaled, and therefore it has always been a 
favorite text book for the study of grammar and composition. 
For such a use the notes of Mr. Boyd are a valuable addition.”— 
Independent. 

“Professor Boyd has executed with patient research and in- 
dustry a task, which, while it may have been pleasant, has not 
been without difficulty, and the appreciating reader will be 
grateful to him for the service rendered by the untiring editor. 
He has given us a superb and most intelligible edition of a 
poem, which is one of the imperishable monuments of English 
Literature. It opens with a succinct biography of the great 
author, in which every intelligent reader will admire the exceed- 
ing candor and impartiality of the writer. Not only is full 
justice done to the great talent and worth of his subject, but 
his weakness and vanities are likewise delineated.”—Geneva 
Courier. 


“ The editor of this beautiful edition has been at great pains 
to contribute to the intelligibleness of the poem, and ‘neue a 
key to its several portions, by designating in a conspicuous 
manner the principal topics upon which it treats. This arrange- 
ment makes it very convenient for reference to subjects when 
the reader desires to employ but a few moments at a time in 
its perusal. It is in all respects an admirable edition.”——Rich- 
mond Republican. 

“Professor Boyd kas brought to a focus the light of many 
minds to aid his own in making those obscurities plain. And 
in doing this he deserves well of our reading population, for we 
know that many intelligent minds have occasionally been puz- 
zled to make out some of Dr. Young’s thoughts, being so far 
beyond the reach of ordinary minds.”—— Christian Intelligencer. 


“ The lucid and copious notes from the pen of Frofessor Boyd, 
the biographical sketch of Dr. Young, with the critical notices 
of his writings, greatly enhance the attractiveness and worth of 
the volume.”—— Weekly Eclectic. 
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ZACHOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER, 


{Willard’s Histories and Charts. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES (LARGE AND SMALL).—UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
—HISTORIC GUIDE.—TEMPLE OF TIME.—ANC.—ENG,—AND AM. CHRONOG, 


Davies’ System of Mathematics. 
TABLE-BOOK.—FIRST LESSONS IN ARITH.—SCHOOL ARITH.—UNIVERSITY ARITH 
—ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.—ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY.—PRACTICAL MATHE 
MATICS.—BOURDON’S ALGEBRA.—LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY.—SURVEYING.—ANA 

GEOMETRY.—CALOCULUS.—DES. GEOMETRY.—SHADES, SHADOWS, ETC. 


i ; 5 
Parker's School Philosophies. 
1. JUVENILE PHILOSOPHY.—2. FIRST LESSONS.—3. SCHOOL COMPENDIUM. 
Elementary Sciences. 
CHAMBERS’ TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE.—CLARZ’S DRAWING.—REID & BAIN'S 
COHEMISTRY.—HAMILTON’S PHYSIOLOGY.—CHAMBERS ZOOLOGY.—PAGE’S GE- 


OLOGY.—MCINTYRE ON THE GLOBES.—BARTLETT’S MECHANICS, OPTICS, AND 
ASTRONOMY.—GILLESPIE ON ROAD-MAKING.—G@REGORY’S CHEMISTRY. 


Pcumanship and Book-keepitg. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S SYSTEM, WITH THE OCHIROGRAPHIC CHARTS. 


Music for Schools. 


RINGSLEY’S JUVENILE CHOIR.—KINGSLEY’S: YOUNG LADIES’ HARP.—SHER 
Woon’s SOHOOL, SONG, AND HYMN BOOK.—SABBATH-SCHOOL GEMS, 


5 rae 
Brooks’ Classics. 
LATIN LESSONS.—GREEK LESSONS.—COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA.—OVID. 


Bond's Editions of the Gnglish Poets. 


MILTON.—YOUNG.—THOMSON.— COWPER.—POLLOK. 


Books of Reference for Ceachers. 


PAUR'S- THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING.—MANSFIELD ON AMERICA 

EDUCATION.— DE TOCQUEVILLE’S AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS,— SCHOOL ARCHITEO 

{URL“.—DAVIES LOGIO AND UTILITY OF MATHEMATIO8.—WATIS ON THE IM 
PROVEMENT OF THE MIND.—NORTHENDS TEACHER AND PARENT. 
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